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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


WATCHES AND WRIST WATCHES 


High Standards 
Moderate Prices 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


HETH AVENUE & 3/1! STREET- NEW YORK 
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camel’s hair 
overcoats distinguished examples of tailoring, 


in fabrics that are the cream of 
european mills --- particularly 
the model which we fea- 
ture at one hundred 
and fifteen dollars. 
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New York 
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/Dirit- OF an-old- Dlackand 
gold - cloivonneé- design 





NEW VOMK . 578 MAad/ON ave 


PONris. 68 champ ely/eeye 
Goerlain:-perfumesare-bottled-and-vealed: in - 
Parizand:- sold: only -1n-the- original - bottles 
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B. ALTMAN & CQO. 


FIFTH AVENUE at THIRTY-FOURTH STREET—NEW YORK 








AT EASE, GENTLEMEN — FORGET 
YOUR CLOTHES—THEY’RE RIGHT! 


No matter how one lounges about in an Altman Suit, it still retains 
its smart lines. Niceties of cut, seldom observed in pre-tailored 


ud tat O 


clothing, are responsible for the distinction. 


MEN’S CLOTHING—SIXTH FLOOR 
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CYNOSURE 


FROM that memorable and _ palpitant 
moment when it takes its place upon its 
appointed finger, the engagement ring 
becomes the most important element in 
feminine attire. Pure, brilliant and lus- 
trous, it symbolizes for its wearer all the 
bright beauty of her new estate. She bears 


it with a proud and tranquil splendor. 
Her eyes are never distant from it long. 


Yet other eyes are drawn to the en- 
gagement ring with an interest scarcely 
less absorbing. Families and relatives 
will scrutinize it. It must pass muster 
with a host of friends. Strangers will 
note and estimate its merit. No matter 
where she goes, or what she wears, this 
lovely stone will be the cynosure. 


Under the circumstances, it is hardly 


possible to devote too much attention to 
the selection of this significant jewel. 
The size and color of the stone, its purity 
and brilliance, its shape and the manner 
of its mounting—all these are consider- 
ations of the first importance. And they 
are considerations to which only the most 
expert counsel can be admitted. 


It hos been the privilege of Marcus & 
Company to afford this counsel to so dis- 
tinguished a clientele that this establish- 
ment has come to be the guardian of 
many a thrilling secret . .. long months 
before the world at large could know. 

Engagement rings from $20,000 to 
$150. Diamonds of exceptional merit in 
distinctive shapes and sizes . . . marquise, 
emerald-cut, round and baguette. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


CHAPIN MARCUS 


At the corner of Fifth Avenue and 45th Street, New York; and Palm Beach 
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Isabeys Horal Odeurs 
~the new parlum Vogue 


The very latest trend in parfums among chic 
Pyrisiennes and smart Américaines is towards 


lsabeys Floral odeurs ~ Gardenia. Lys (Lily) 
Violette and Jasmin. ~ And this new 


parfum vogue is due not only to the in~ 

imitable loveliness of these Isabey odeurs 

but also to the fact that in Floral odeurs 
Isabey offers such an exquisitely 


varied selection ~ ~ ~ ~ 
AT EXCLUSIVE SHOPS EVERYWHERE 


ISAB EY ~ PARIS -INC. 


411 FIFTH AVENUE ,NEW YORK 


ISABEY 
Orisinall 
citated” 
for the 
exclusive 

use of 

one of the 
| present 
Nobility 


of France 











BOTTLED 
SEALED & 
PACKAGED 
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Fifth Avenue at 35th Street—N. Y. 
Palm Beach 














25.00 


Jacket Lined 
throughout 


" *¢ sys? 
eo Wie 
wavy 3 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
SIZES 14 TO 20 











49.50 


Long Coat Yoke 


and sleeve lined 











MADE OF THE FINEST AUSTRALIAN SKINS—A QUALITY CONFINED TO BEST’S 


They will clean beautifully 





THE “CHANEL” NATURAL CHAMOIS COATS 


that every smart woman has been looking for 


Every woman who has seen—or heard about—the delectable chamois coats 
that Chanel made for her clients has wanted one. 
been practically unobtainable in this country. 

thousands of francs—in America the occasional ones available have been over 
a hundred dollars. Now Best’s makes them a fashion, and presents a large 
collection at reasonable prices. Exclusive Best fashions, exclusive Best values. 


But until now they have 
At Chanel’s they cost many 
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© vonnson HANOLEY YOHNSON COMPANY, GRAND RAPIOS, MICH. 


| —America, for the first time in her history, is producing a 


truly authentic American furniture . . . the fascinating design 
of Dynamique Creations grows out of the tremendous influx 
of new ideas and new values which so importantly influence 
our present day mode of living . . . design which comes not 
from a desire to be bizarre or ‘‘different’’, but which seeks 
instead to reflect in furniture the ideas, the desires, the 
vivid personalities of a new American people—the people 
for whom it is made. 

— just as the fine pieces of Sheraton and Hepplewhite 
are exquisite examples of the art of another day, so, un- 


questionably, are the creations of Dynamique craftsmen 


fine new examples of Modern Art... 
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In these exquisite pieces is shown the severe practica: 
bility, the natural beauty, the artistic design of a distin 
guished modern American furniture. Dynamique is shown in 
a leading store in the larger cities throughout the country. 


JOHNSON-HANDLEY-JOHNSON COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


DYNAMIQUE 
CPEATIONS 
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The Moorland four-piece suit is tailored of fine English 
tweeds, in a single-breasted, three-button model with 
patch pockets. The long trousers match the coat 
and waistcoat ; the knickerbockers, woven of the same 
yarn, are checked in a small pattern. $90. 





The new golf stockings are woven with plain legs, 
cuffed at the top with fancy striping and checks. 
Others reverse this color scheme so that the legs are 


checked while the tops are plain. $3.50 to $12. 


The Optimus golf shoe is made of brown Moor calf- 
skin a Scotland. The leather is rich in 
color, soft and pliable. Disc soles. $12.50. 


ll 


GREENWICH 





The Man’s Shop announces 
an importation from England, 
Scotland and France of golf 
clothing and accessories— 
ready for wearing—approved 
by sportsmen of international 


reputa tion. 





I rower... hats are smaller 
... collar points are shorter... 
stocking patterns are less con- 
spicuous .. . the new sweaters 
are lighter... In fact, every- 





























thing has been done this year to 
lighten your equipment, keep 
you out of the rough, and take 
ten strokes off your game... 
and yet start you off at the first 
tee the cynosure of the gallery. 


English foulards loomed especially for the Man’s 
Shop, in small figures and polka dots, $2. Sport 
handkerchiefs with banded rolled edge and small 
colorful designs. $2.50. 

















at the neck, bottom and cuffs. The Sweaters. 


Checked knickerbockers of the Moorland suit can be 


worn with the Moorland coat or with Scotch sweaters 


of selected cashmere with the new banded stripings 


$20. 





The Golfing Gary . . . the serviceable blouse coat 
sweater with a shawl collar illustrated above. Avail- 
able in blue and yellow heather mixtures. $18. 


Pullovers with a sport collar attached buttoning up 
to the neck. In lemon, mint green, and Swiss 


blue. $15. 


e 
English made golf shirts in Woolvent— the new 
absorbent material. $6.00 


The MAN’S SHOP 


LORD and TAYLOR 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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HE, imports his own cigars 
of choicest Havana. He 
could have his shoes cus-~ 
tom made if he thought it 
worth the trouble. He 
wears Stetsons instead. 
They’re the SAXON Iast, 
off an English last, im port- 
ed smoothgrained tan calf 
from Canada or black calf- 
skin from Alsace Lorraine. 
Both take a lustrous pol- 
ish. $12 the pair. 


Goodyear welts 
identified by this 
symbolon the soles 


















are, South Weymouth, Massachusetts 


The Stetson Shoe Company, Inc. 
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CAR ann CARGO 


Y ou cannot imagine that the lady who steps out of this exquisite bit of 
work in motor cars 


Will expose calves clothed in anything but silk 


Or that her mate will expose a neck clothed in anything but a starched 
collar 


The makers of the car have heard the call of style and have put forth 
this daintily appointed equipage 


To meet the social requirements of this style-wise age. 
And it’s not the engine or the brakes 

Or the miles per gallon any more 

It’s the Looks. 

And men who dress up to their cars 

And up to their women folks 

Wear Arrow Starched Co.vars. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS - COLLARS - UNDERWEAR - HANDKERCHIEFFS 
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SULLOWAY 


WOOL HOSIERY 


DURING the play and afterwards, when keen 
men relax to the comfort of club verandas, 
Sulloway golf hose is an expected part of the 
smart golfing costume. For Sulloway hose is 
modern in design and coloring. Freshly 
styled for those whose tastes reflect the latest 
fashions. Of a fine texture that is soft and 
kindly to active feet. 

Old-world beauty and artistic judgment are 
knitted into Sulloway hose. London, that 
mecea of men’s fashions, Paris and Palm 
Beach are combed by Sulloway fashion 
experts for colors and patterns. And _ the 
stylists of Glengair Ltd., Leith, Scotland, 
help plan the ever-constant additions to the 
line. In the variety and diversity of Sulloway 


offerings is hose to please your every fancy. 

Sulloway hose is produced in New England, 
where twentieth century manufacturing meth- 
ods contribute to its modernness. The mill in 
which this hose is knitted has originated proc- 
esses and machinery that have revolutionized 
the knitting of wool hosiery. Sulloway golf 
hose is well made. And so it is long wearing, 
durable and satisfyingly economical . ; . the 
sort of hosiery that appeals. 


Sulloway W ool Hosiery retails for 50c to $3 per pair and 
includes men’s half hose and golf stockings, children’s 
golf stockings, and women’s full length hose. Sold direct 
to retailers, it is on display at our sales offices: 389 Fifth 
Avenue, New York: 52 Chauncey Street, Buston; 1800 
North American Building, Chicago. 
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FOR THE SPORTSMANS SHOE- WARDROBE 


Men who like their sports well togged are 
no longer content with but one pair of 
sport shoes. For a firm stance on green or 
fairway they must have golf shoes fitted 
with studs. There must be a smooth-soled 
pair in which to drive the car home; and of 
course, a rather doggy pair to wear on the 
club porch, or about one’s own grounds. 

There is a place in your shoe wardrobe 
for each of the smart new Walk-Overs 
shown above. And they will aid tremen- 
dously in keeping your footwear up to the 


The salesman above is holding the Par, a 


may grip the ground firmly in all weathers 





same high standard as your suits, and hats, 
and haberdashery. 

These shoes, as well as your business 
and dress shoes, may be purchased at any 
of the Walk-Over Men’s Shops throughout 
the country. 

*““Shoes— As Seen on Oxford Street.” by 
William Arnsworth Wilson, illustrates a 
number of the newest Walk-Over models. 
It should be helpful to you in making your 
selection for your spring shoe-wardrobe. 
Geo. E. Keith Company, Campello,’ Mass. 


On the floor is the Saxon, of White Nu- 
buck trimmed with Tan Calf. Has solid 
leather sole—$1 2, 


Sole—$10. 


sae styled golf shoe of Stone Calf with - ; “apt tte 
an Calf saddle i stingly pe, ted at 1e customer is trying 2 1 9 
the ed . ‘ YR aye ie oat 3 of Sand color Calf with contrasting trim of 

jee gt li “aol © N = M OQ " Tan Calf. Has Du-Flex “Ruftred” Rubber 


$10 





The Greatest Sporting ie 
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FISHING CLOTHING 


Wading Jackets 

Fishing Coats, Fishing Trousers 

Fishing Shirts— flannel 

Lumberman’s Wool Socks 

Fishing Helmets and Hats 

Wading Slickers, Bandanas 

English Featherweight Wading Trou- 
sers with stocking feet; also in hip 
lengths, worn withcanvas brogues, 
hob-nailed or heavy felt soles. 

Hubbell All-Rubber Laced Boot, hip 
Jength for men. 

Featherweight Hip Rubber Boots, for 
men and women. 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


THE 


WHERE 


BLAZED TRAIL 


April and Anglers 


PEN WATER ... fully recovered from 
O winter’s chill ... haunts of the wise 
old trout . . . A great deal of the satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment of fishing comes from 
having the right clothes . . . serviceable, 
comfortable, appropriate apparel that /ooks 
right and /fee/s right ... We know the an- 
gler’s every need in this direction, because 
we are anglers ourselves. Our lines for 
both men and women include the whole 
outfit from head to foot... 

Send for Fishing Tackle Catalog. 


MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 
New York 


CROSSES 


FISHING TACKLE 


Payne Fly Rods 

Hardy English Fly Rods 

Halford and King Eider Fly and 
Salmon Lines 

Hardy Uniqua, Perfect, St. George 
and St. John Fly Reels 

Hardy, Halford and Playfair Dry Flies 

English Wet Flies, in all patterns 

French Split Willow Creels 

Hardy’s Featherlight Telescopic 
Landing Nets 

Fly Books and Boxes 

Leaders and English Leader Boxes 

Rod Cases, in all sizes. 
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THE BOULEVARD 
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HE face that Buick is priced 

lower than nny other fine car 
may not Mean nearly so much as 
the fact that Buick style, per: 
formance and comfort spell 
everything that’s desirable in an 
automobile, But whether you 
choose Buick for its luxury —or 
for its greater value—one thing 
iscertain: Yow could not possibly 


make a wiser or sounder motor CaF 


Juvestment, 


BUICK 
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Lincoln Convertible Sedan—by Dietrich 


Modern custom body designing has achieved a strik- 
ing triumph in the originality of this double-purpose 
car. Its long, low lines are extremely modish as well 
as beautiful. No closed car could provide more free- 
dom of vision for both driver and passengers, yet the 
enclosed rear quarter adds a touch of desirable ex- 
clusiveness. The top folds back compactly, changing 


2 f°. 2 -_. 2 = 


Division of Ford 


the sedan into an open phaeton. When used as 
an open car the windows serve as side windshields, 
while the glass partition between the two compart- 
ments becomes a tonneau windshield. The balanced 
excellence of Lincoln performance —effortless 
power and speed, silent smoothness and ease of con- 
trol—is especially appreciated in a car of this type. 
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CRAVATS 








Drums are beating for the Easter parade. 





Away with winter overcoats, heavy muf- 
flers, fur-lined gloves and ear muffs. 

Time for the new suit, the Spring hat, 
and cravats that express your joy at the 
passing of winter. 

You can easily find them in the best 
stores—these Cheney Cravats for Spring. 
Correct colors, interesting, new designs, 
the most appropriate fabrics. 

Your haberdasher is an expert in the 


matter of correct Spring neckwear. 


Made by 
CHENEY BROTHERS 
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SHIRT AND SHORTS 


For solid Comfort have them Made-to-Your-Measure 


O have shirts made-to-measure The custom shirt maker everywhere 


has a collection of David & John 





out of David & John Anderson 
Shirtings means refined indi- Anderson Shirtings, in patterns and 


viduality and unobtrusive smartness. DAVID ‘ox J OHN colorings so delightful that they will be 


Comfort and thoroughbred style we A ND E R S ON lastingly attractive. Tub and Sunfast. 


reckon to be the chief considerations ae 
Once you see David & John Ander- 


ina shirt. And a good fit is the only .: Ltd = 


wee son Shirtings, you cannot help but 
way to achieve it. But it must be 


like them. And, once you have shirts 


tailored to fit, not stretched to fit. 
made-to-your-measure, you cannot 


Made-T'o-Measure shirts conform to ; ; . 
: a ; help but want to continue it. Either 
that dictum. They are tailored accord- rae 
spells satisfaction. Both bespeak value. 





ing to type as well as according to 


tape. As tor Shorts, there is no other “Makers of Fine JShirtings Write us for the address of a custom 
fabric that yields so much satisfaction. 357 FOURTH AVE : NEW YORK shirt maker in your vicinity. 
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: STETSON | 
! | HATS | Styled l for Young Men 


| , i. , $8 10 $40 
i 





I SUPERB QUALITY AND AUTHENTIC STYLE ARE INSEPARABLE COMPANIONS OF EVERY SMART STETSON 











MINUET 
PINE TREE 


.. . just and second patterns 
in the American Series 


HE American Series embodies, in sterling silver, representative 
phases of American life. The designs are and will be of purely native 
inspiration . .. Two patterns only have been completed; for, out of 
a century and a half of national life, but two American “periods” 
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All the pieces necessary to 
make a complete sterling 
silver service are available in 
the Minuet Pattern. 


of artistic consequence have emerged . . . Succeeding patterns are a 
matter, perhaps, for future generations of International silversmiths. 
Their issuance will be dictated only by the further development of 
an original American art. 


MINUET, the first pattern, has already received some of the highest 
honors ever accorded an American silver design. A famous decorator 
terms it the only sterling pattern in perfect accord with the authentic 
Early American interior. Yet so gracefully does Minuet express a 
deathless period’s lovely simplicity that it is equally charming 10 


any American home, regardless of its setting. 


INTERNATIONAL 


FINE ARTS DIVISION, Meriden, Conn. 
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PINE TREE, the new second pattern, portrays an America just 
awakening to the artistic possibilities within her own everyday life. 
In this strikingly modern design, swift-flowing outlines symbolize 
the upward sweep of pine branches. Pine cones make a delicate clear- 
cut border. On the back of each piece appears the rough-hewn image 
of the pine that was America’s original identification of sterling 
silver. . . It is a little touch of genius that distinguishes your Pine 
Tree silver instantly as sterling of great interest and charm. 


These are patterns that will be as precious, generations from now, as the 
immortal metal from which they are so exquisitely wrought. 
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The modern use of simple 
outlines and plain surfaces is 
particularly evident in Pine 
Tree hollow ware. 





More information about this silver: 


6 teaspoons in either Minuet or Pine Tree design, $11. Twenty-six piece set (8 tea- 
spoons, 4 knives, 4 forks, 4 bouillon spoons, 4 individual salad forks, 2 tablespoons), 
$73.35. A lavishly illustrated brochure describing either pattern and its origin in 
detail, will be mailed for 15c and caupon. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Enclosed is 15c (coin or stamps) to cover cost of mailing Minuet 1 or Pine Tree 0 
brochure. 
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= How well does it look? How long will it wear? These 
| are two questions most favorably answered by this 
|| new-patterned, long-mileage hosiery. Its smart de- 
|| signs are skillfully woven for both style and wear. 
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VERY season hasits favorite color--but it’s 
always blue! One word is a whole style 
chartin itself--ifthat word is Middishade. For 
the rich, restrained blue serge ofa Middishade 
Blue Serge Suit is the authentic blue, the ac- 
cepted blue, the right blue. Styled with smart- 
ness-- plain, stripe or unfinished. Look up a 
Middishade clothier--it’s worth while. 
THE MIDDISHADE CO., Inc., Makers, Philadelphia 


“Sergical specialists--operating on blue serge suits only” 


MID ISHADF,. ) 
The specialized blue serge suit @ 
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ADLER R@HESTER| 
TAILORED 
V/s 
3 
= ““ONE OF THE BEST OF THE FINE MAKES 
. New models and fabrics developed each season by the Murray 
Department of Adler-Rochester accurately express the style 
initiative of our best-dressed University men. Outstanding this 
AWE Spring is the Murray Norfolk, pictured above—authoritative 
in design, superbly tailored. 
LEVY BROS. & ADLER-ROCHESTER, inc. * NEW YORK ~- ROCHESTER + LOS ANGELES 
4A, — 2) 
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ADLER-ROCHESTER -CLOTHES 
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A SUPERB CONCEPTION 


OF POWER AND POISE 


{ en the finest achievements of American automobiles, the 
De Luxe Stearns-Knight enriches the high standards already created in 
the fine car field; not only by its rarified beauty, but in that price- 
less performance which only the straight eight Stearns-Knight can give. 


The prestige which surrounds the sleeve-valve engine in European 
motor marts, has found more than a counterpart in the high regard 
accorded the Stearns-Knight engine—ever since Stearns engineers 
pioneered the sleeve-valve principle in this country. 

In developing the Knight engine to eight straight line cylinders and com- 
plementing it with the ever dependable worm drive rear axle, a power plant 
is effected which not only provides greater quietness, vibration-freedom 
and amazing acceleration, but also possesses a length of life out of all pro- 
portion to the popular conception of what a motor car can have. 


Facts such as these await you at the Stearns-Knight Showroom . . . facts 
that will give you a new realization of what has been accomplished in 
the creation of the Stearns-Knight of today. 

STEARNS-KNIGHT SALES CORPORATION 


JOHN N. WILLYS . UR ‘ H. J. LEONARD 
Chairman of the Board C LEVELAND President 


Stearns-Knight 
CVotor Cars of Quality 
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It comes in colors light and dark, in a world of sporting Fellows like JOHNNY FARRELL (shown above) have 
patterns — glenurquhart plaids, neat stripes, bold stripes, discovered its comfort and marvelous tailoring qualities 
herringbones, diamond weaves. It sheds soil—it washes long ago. It’s time you discovered it for yourself! 
and drycleans—it holds its creases—it wears and wears Palm Beach Cloth—in suits and knickers, and extra 
and seems to have a freshness that outwits time itself! trousers. At good clothiers’ the country round. 


The Palm Beach Mills, Goodall Worsted Company, Sanford, Maine — Selling Agent: A. Rohaut, 229 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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We nominate for the Hall of Fame~ 


THESE GOLF SHOES; BECAUSE they combine the comfort of the moccasin with proper 
support for the foot in every playing position; BECAUSE they make 36 holes seem like nine; 
BECAUSE the growing preference for shoes of this type among Britannia’s golfing élite is the 
sincerest form of dettecy ; and finally BECAUSE they have helped to win more major American 
and English championships in the past three years than all other golf shoes combined. 


Six out of the ten ranking American amateurs wear Sportocasins regu- 
larly in tournament play. Tf you want to know the reason why, write for 


— _. your complimentary copy of “First Hole Feet on the 18th Green.” (rr 
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q Sport Shoe Specialists 





Makers of specially designed shoes for golf, tennis, 
For Fishing squash, skiing, snow-shoeing, hunting, fishing, fencing, The Wader 
The Angler, a hand-sewn mocca- yachting, gymnastic sand bowling : as well as smart sport Designed by Sport Shoe Specialists 
sin with seams that won’t leak, shoe s for club homes wear. for fishermen who take to the streams 
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7. 
Prete s 


O entrust one’s Easter appearance —_ Designed by specialists in formal wear, 

to formal wear cut and tailored by Roberts-Wicks Cutaways and Evening 
Roberts-Wicks, is to remove all doubt Clothes reveal unimpeachable style to 
as to the correctness of one’s dress, the most fashionable company. 


ROBERTS-WICKS COMPANY, Utica, N. Y. 


ROBERTS-WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 
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Seve 
ginate our own 


. Wm. P. 


Goldman & Bros., Inc., 
New York City 
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ERE is an ingenious new sport sole—Plytex. It will 

play a big part in this year’s sport, will help you to 
make your game better. 
The non-skid design of Plytex Soles is permanently 
effective. This is due to the new and highly practical 
construction of the tread. This tread has four care- 
fully overlapped layers of tough, resistant Egyptian 
Cotton fabric, embedded in rubber. When the original 
raised design wears, a new design formed by the layer 
of fabric underneath presents itself; when this wears, 
another replaces it—-a process that is repeated four 
times during the life of the sole. The non-skid fea- 
ture is as effective at the end as in the beginning. 
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Whether your choice of shoes be black, tan, or white, 
Plytex comes to match, also in pure crepe. They add to 
the good looks of sport shoes. Both men’s and women’s 
shoes, Plytex soled, are on display at the smart shops. 


ESSEX RUBBER COMPANY, TRENTON, N. J. 
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Multiple Layers of a ie ete 
fabric overlapped and rn! 
embedded in rubber 

















HATS 


nw Alessandria, Italia—home of hatcrafters since the colorful dynasty of the N(edici— 
artisans, to whom the making of fine headwear is a treasured heritage, mould the finest 
of Italian felts into hats as light as sea foam, as lively as Latin laughter, as stylish as 
the Lido. Imported direct by the makers, these hats, in the newest Sprin 


shades, are available at good shops, for gentlemen to whom only the finest is acceptable. 
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FROM SUNNY ITALY BY 
Ge BeBORSALIN®O 


FU LAZZARO GC 


ALESSANDRIA.:-ITALIA 
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ITALIAN HAT IMPORTERS. INC. wy : 358 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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HE Belt Set shown is a typical 
example of Hickok craftsman- 
ship. Many other Hickok Sets 
may be had with Belts of rare 
leathers and Buckles and Belt- 
ograms of gold or silver, solid 
or plated....Carefully groomed 
men have found that it pays to 
look for the name “Hickok” to 
insure smartness, correctness 


and thoroughbred quality. At 


the better shops—priced up to 


fifty dollars. Hickok Manufac- 


turing Co., Rochester, New York. 
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SILK-ALL-O 


An Entirely New Principle 
in Cravat Construction 
Full cut, full silk lining, and a 
patented method of seaming that 
enables the tie to give without 
ripping—give Silk-All-O a con- 

struction that outlasts the tie 

and provide the resilience that 
insures perfect knotting and a 
permanently unwrinkled ap- 
pearance $2.50 to $10. 
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modern improvements in style 
and construction soon render 
obsolete the apparel which for- 
mer generations considered ad- 
equate. Here are presented four 
apparel creations which, thru 
ingenious construction and im- 
proved usefulness, make any 
similar articles definitely de trop. 


SILK-ALL-O, ADJUSTO, PACK- 
TIEROLL, avd LOUNJAMA are 
sold only by representative stores 
who are licensed as authorized 
agents for these exclusive items. 
If you cannot locate one near 
you, write us for information 
—and illustrated leaflets. 
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ADJUSTO 


The Original Adjustable Bow-Tie 
With Exclusive Size Band Feature 
W hatever your collar size may be— 
from 13 to 18 — Adjusto tie will fit 
you perfectly, whether you wear a 
standing, fold, soft, or starched, 
collar. For Adjusto is made with an 
ingenious invisible slide—which en- 
ables you to adjust it to suit yourself 
—wearing a small bow—a large bow 
—as your mood suggests. $1 to $5. 














SCARF 


LOUNIJAMA 


The Lounging Robe With 
Matching Trousers 


An especially designed lounging robe of moire faced, 
satin backed silk and worsted exclusively confined fab- 
ric. The worsted filling gives warmth without weight 
—and the silk surface is cooling for hot weather 
wear. Asa novel feature, the upper pocket of the robe 
is oil silk lined for smoking or toilet articles. Loun- 
jama is a buttonless, wrappy robe, made in three 
sizes, cut to fit either sex — for all season wear. 
Ic may be had in a number of interesting shades in 
shawl collar, notch lapel or kimona model— with 
or without trousers to match. Robe $50, Suit $75. 





PACKTIEROLL 


The Ingenious Tie Rack— 
That Travels With You 


The importance attached to his cravats by themodern 





gentleman — and the truly great investment that 
they represent— make Packtieroll—the moire silk 
tie rack that cares for your ties— particularly neces- 
sary. Hung on the back of a wardrobe door, PACK- 
TIEROLL automatically presses the ties while they 
hang. Bound up and thrown into a satchel, it en- 
ables a man to take a number of ties — and keeps 
them in perfect condition enroute. $5 to $15. 
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In the Style Center 
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HE joyous voice of Spring and Sport and Swift 
Travel is calling! The purr of the perfectly 
lubricated engine is telling of Texaco Motor Oil 
wherever the long roads stretch! ... Let your 
engine give you everything its designers intended! 
Use the pure, full-bodied, heat-resisting lubricant 


. . . Texaco Motor Oil—clean, clear, golden! 


FULL BODY 




















TEXACO 


GOLDEN 
MOTOR OIL 


The Texas Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City, Texaco Petroleum Products 








Say what you think 


of Spud Cigarettes 


KE } 


Give us your opinion of this 
smoke that actually cools. 

Tell us your reaction to this 
cigarette that actually condi- 
tions the throat. 

Give us your reason for the 
phenomenal growth in sales 
of Spud Cigarettes. 


* * * 
One year ago...just an idea: The finest, 
mildest blended tobaccos, cooled in the 
smoking, by menthol. 

Today...an outstanding success...in 
many places the largest 20-cent seller... 
a sensation everywhere. 

Perhaps you can explain Spud Cigar- 
ettes’ phenomenal rise. 


* * * 


Smokers describe a Spud smokeas follows: 

With the first puff...a delightfully cool 
sensation. 

With succeeding puffs...a tapering-off 
of the coolness...throat doesn’t dry. 

At the end of one Spud...saliva actu- 
ally stimulated. 

After half-dozen Spuds. .. generally 
pleasant feeling all through throat, nose, 
head. 

And all the while, real tobacco en- 
joyment. x * & 

But, Spud also has its critics. ..What 
arguments you hear! Some smokers posi- 
tively dislike Spuds. Others, with equal 


{ THE MENTHOL-COOLED SMO 





$4,000 
CASH 
PRIZES 


for the best letters on ‘‘What I think 
of Spud Cigarettes.” 





fet @rwre.. « <« 2 s « & « « MIODO 
CENCE. 6 w we ee os 500 
BENE 6: Ge) es ws ote) 250 
4th Prize ee ar eae 100 
Next 5 Prizes $50 each 250 
Next 10 Prizes 20 each 200 
Next 40 Prizes 10 each 400 
Next 100 Prizes 5 each 500 
Next 400 Prizes 2each .. 800 


559 Prizes in all, totaling $4000 


THE JUDGES: 
FREDERICK C. KENDALL, Editor of “‘Adver- 
tising & Selling”’. 
JOHN LEE MAHIN, Vice-President, 
Railways Advertising Company. 
FLOYD W. PARSONS, Feature Writer, Editorial 


Director of several business papers and special 
writer for The Saturday Evening Post. 


Street 


= aa erent 











positiveness, say Spuds are 100%. Pipe 
and cigar smokers recommend Spud as 
a ‘‘change-off’’. Letters from ‘‘smoked- 
out’? people speak of Spud as a joy. 
We hear of 3-pack-a-day smokers using 
Spud exclusively...again, of new smokers 
preferring Spud. 

No other cigarette has ever created 
such talk, such difference of opinion. It 


is all very flattering, very stimulating 
but also very confusing. 


* 


What do you think of Spud? What 
does it promise you in smoke enjoyment? 
How do you like the menthol-cooled 
idea? What new cigarette benefits does 
Spud bring? 


* * * 


We want, not our own pleasant theories, 
but actual experiences and opinions... 
lots of them. 

That is why the $4,000 cash prizes, 
Won’t you tell us what you think of 
Spuds? $1,000 first prize, $500 second 
prize, and 557 others. Just a letter of 
300 words or less. Subject—‘‘ What | 
think of Spud Cigarettes.’’ Here are the 
Contest Details: 


CONTEST DETAILS 


. Write a letter of 300 words or less, describing 
what you think of Spud Cigarettes. 


— 


Put name and 


ie) 


Use one side of paper only. 
address on manuscript. 

. Address envelope to P. O. Box 2374, Louis. 
ville, Kentucky. 


w 


Envelope must be postmarked before mid- 

night, June 30, 1928. 

5. No communications acknowledged. No manu- 
scripts returned. 

6.In case of ties, each tying contestant will be 

awarded the full amount of the prize tied for. 


= 


7. Contestants agree to accept decision of judges 
as final. 
8. Employees of Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company 
are not eligible. 
° 


(Prizes will be awarded and winners 
announced as early as possible) 





AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, 


i [Caer 


LOUTSVITLEE, KY. 


Largest Independent Cigarette Manufacturer 





you can obtain Spud Cigarettes at most club, hotel and 


SPUD 


menthol -cooled 


CIGARETTES 
20 for 20% 





other quality stands. If you do not now use Spuds, you 
may have a sample (free) by addressing the manufacturer. 
If Spud Cigarettes are not obtainable near you, and you 
wish a supply for yourself or your friends, send stamps, 
check or money order for single package of 20 (20c) or tin 
of 100 ($1.00); please give name of your dealer in coupon. 


FREE BOOKLET— 


“Welcome, little stranger’ is its title. It gives, entertain- 
ingly, the story of Spud Cigarettes, and what people fa- 
mous and otherwise, have said about them. Use coupon. 





Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


PLEASE send free booklet, *"Welcome, little stranger’’ 


NG oie cicsagiks acount nea agen a me nee 





Address pie a 
1-V.F. 
If you wish SPUD CIGARETTES, check below: 
D Package of 20 /"nclose 20c) 
OC) Tin of 100 (Enclose $1.00) 


O Sample 
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THE WINNING OF A THOUSAND RACES OUGHT 
TO BE A PRIDEFUL ACHIEVEMENT. BUT 
THE STABILITY AND MECHANICAL NICETY 
WHICH MAKE THESE TRIUMPHS POSSIBLE 
ARE SUPREME PROOFS OF INTRINSIC WORTH. 
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HESE attentive young gentlemen may differ in wealth, position, 
opportunities and the regard of a certain person, but in the matter 
of hats they are equal... and at their best... Both by Berg ... At 


the left, the Ilomburg, grey, $7... On the right, the Seaton, grey, $7. 





F BERG & COMPANY ° 535 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK CITY 
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f ’« able morass. He-saved on his 
‘\\ 2 underwear -byf he lost on his 
golf—for balls*g6’ out of bounds 
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What is YOUR 
underwear handicap? 
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When the Slicer Is Sliced! 


A slice, and he can’t correct it. 
Something’s wrong, and he doesn’t 
know what it is. When the truth is 
discovered, he'll find that he’s slicing 
the ball because his underwear is 
slicing him. 


Thousands of golfers discovered 
last summer that new freedom in 
underwear makes it easy to relax 
and cut down strokes. The Lewis 
Golfsuit takes no liberties. You’re 
scarcely aware that you're wear- 


ing underwear at all. No“balloon 17 
f }. in the Lewis Golf Shirt and 


sizes.” No_ binding-bunching- 


O 




















Brings New Enjoyment to Every Sport 


plastering. Just airy, cool relaxation 
as its magic fabric absorbs and evapo- 
rates perspiration with almost mirac- 
ulous ease. And the natural crotch 
support it furnishes brings you in, 
vigorous and untired, still sweet in 
temper at the 19th hole. Let your 

favorite store show you the one 

and only Lewis Golf Suit today! 


Altho’ the Golf Suit is admit- 
tedly the most comfortable 
3 

| underwear made, those who 
prefer a two piece garment will 
find an almost equivalent com- 
fort—with exceptional style— 


Look for the Lewis label and 
the little golfer on every genuine 
Lewis Golf Suit. 
If your dealer hasn’t the Lewis 
Golf Suit, send us your mea- 
surements, with a check for 
$5.00 for two suits postpaid. 
Lewis Knitting Company 


Sport Shorts. 120 Main St., Janesville, Wis. 





Made by the makers of the famous Lewis Union Suits 
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For Active Men in Every Field 
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Men who ate accustomed to the beauty and service of 
Skinner's Satins, consider no suit or topcoat com- 
plete unless it is Skénner lined 


Skinners Satins 


WILLIAM SKINNER & Sons, Established 1848 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Wills: Holyoke, Mass 


Als maker 


Skinner's Crepe 
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Mallory. The Hat Of Self-Expression y 


Fashion knows no“old men.” They have merely matured. y 
So, Mallory creates only hats with the pitch and poise of y 
youth. The rich fur felt and scrupulously fine workmanship 


let you put the “nth” degree of self-expression into a Mallory. ye 


& 
SIX TO TEN DOLLARS Y 


THE MALLORY HAT COMPANY, 392 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK ‘ 
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Women know the style authenticity 
and graceful fit of Gloves of M yers 
Make. That is why they endorse 





them for every member of the family. 


Clothing and hats 


Courtesy, Knea 




















Whichever glove the occasion 


There is as distinct a code of eti- . . ' 
oo Bs tc ne ; : demands; dress, business or sport; 


quette in the appropriateness of 


the glove you wear as in the DO YOU KNOW THAT DIFFERENT LEATHERS VARY IN ELASTICITY ? sere pevins a thing 
in Gloves of Meyers Make. 


choice of suit or hat. 


LOVES of Meyers Make are made of leathers tanned 
from skins selected at their source—on the frontiers 

of civilization. They are individually table cut—each type 
from a different pattern, according to the leather—to 
assure ample room and ease of action for the hand. 
Probably no other glove manufacturer in the world 
undertakes so large an investment for varying patterns. 


Here, indeed, are gloves cut with welcome freedom for 
the active, capable American hand, yet with style which 
stamps them as unmistakably cosmopolitan. They 
conform as genially as an old pair the first time you 
put them on. 





Stop in at your favorite shop and 
see the new Spring models. Nearly 
all good dealers carry them. 


LOUIS MEYERS app SON. we, 
ONE PARK AVENUE ~ ~N NEW YORK 
Glovers since 1864 
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WYNONA CAMP 
for GIRLS 
Thompson Street 
Fitchburg, Mass. 





The W est PW Norks W wens 





‘ icent une-clad 
try. 7000 ft. Bet ny 
ack trips, western activi- 
es, thletics 
For fur nformation address 
A: Jr., Dept. K 
20 East 39th St., New York City 


FOXBORO RANCHES 


Flagstaff, Arizona 


-LONE PINE ,™* 


= A Summer Camp for = 















ul Paul Smith’s 
s, is the summet? 
viding healthful 
p offers a con- 
gram for the boy's 
il development. 


(Col. U.) 
New York 





S Write for booklet 
ty. William R. Root, Dir., B.A., 
>, 1326 Madison Avenue, 
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In the Maine Woods 
Sebago Lake Region 





For 40 Christian boys Th e kind of vacation that does 
f .. © , motorboating, mountain 

bing i boy loves. Motor trips to 
Whit e Mountains, M sunt Katahdin, Bar Harbor, 


irving G. Woodman, 340 West 55th St., New York, N.Y 


SAUGATUCK 


50 miles from 
New York City 


Fifty acres of real ¢ country an dw ynderful hills. Camp 
life; home ca re ! nnece i 
kx er als. & ifr 

season Mr «& G 

Taliaferro, West; C 
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A Tutoring Camp in Maine 
For children needing speech correction. 
M. A. McGinnt s, Director 
4907 Maryland Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


MANHATTAN THEATRE CAMP 
udy in the New Hampshire Hills. 
ty. Stagin Directing, Play- 
llied Sraorhes of Dramatic 
At mals or non-professionals. 
Walter Hartwi 9, Gen. Dir., 226 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 
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These pages offer you a choice of various types of 
< 
vcademic schools and camps. Perhaps 
you have certain particular requirements . . 
are in search of an institution that will allow you to take 
up the work of your previous school without needless rep- 
subjects already studied. 
course is to write to the schools you select from these pages 
and ask for their descriptive literature. When writing, give 
them full details of your requirements and your progress 
to date. You will be assured of prompt reply and helpful 
advice if you identify yourself as a reader of Vanity Fair. 


EDUCATIONAL 
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. perhaps you 
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GTON AT 43RD, NEW YORK CITY 











CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 


TRAVEL SC HOOL in 








—the Understanding School 


A boarding and day school for boys 
and girls of all ages—from nursery 
to college—our high school certificate 
admits to many leading colleges with- 
outexaminations. Pupils are devel- 
oped mentally and physically—with 
emphasis on initiative and imagina- 
tion, rather than merely “educated.” 
Our buildings are located in a 20 acre 
private park of natural beauty—sev- 
eral athletic fields—only one hour 
from New York. Illustrated catae 
logue sent on request. 


Euphrosyne N. Langley, Principal 
Greenwich, Connecticut 





SCHOOL ABROAD—Boys 





COLLEGE © : 
CRUISE @ 


AROUND THE 
WORLD 













Ss. S. RYNDAM, ‘The 
Pioneer University Afloat,” 
antes Sept. 19 with 3875 
oung men who will study 
white visiting 70 cities in 
27 foreign countries. Col- 
1 graduate prepara 
and business courses 
a faculty of 45. 
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For illustrated booklets write 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


Box L 285 Madison Ave., New York City 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS is 
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DANCING 
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(| AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
}) (New York School) 
OF 


DALCROZE 
/ EURYTHMICS 


An education for MIND and BODY 
through MUSIC and MOVEMENT, 
Classes for children, young girls, 
and adults. NORMAL COURSEs, 


SUMMER COURSE 
Ask for Catalogue and Literature 








] / Dalcroze Eurythmics is endorsed 
by Paderewski, Rachmaninof. 
Mengelberg, Adolf Bolm, Ruth 
St. Denis, etc. 

110 E. 59th St., 


New York Regent 1357 


Paul Boepple, Marguerite Heaton, Directors 


















e BUF Inc. 


Every type of dancing taught for Stage or 
Social Affairs. Classes or private lessons 
for adults or children, begrmners, ad- 


vanced pupils or professionals. Special 
private figure- conditioning classes for 
Ladies. Write or call for Booklet ND. 


1841 Broadway (ent. on60thSt.), N. Y. City 
(at Columbus Circle) (Phone Columbus 3500), 





Dance Smartly! 


Learn to lead forcefully, follow © 
easily. Develop poise, balance and 
contidence quickly. Become a bril- 
liant dancer in a few private les- 
sons from America’s finest teachers. 
Tuition Greatly Reduced. Studio 
open until 10 P.M. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43d St., New York 


O’NEILL 
DANCING 

Classic — National —Folk —Rhythmic — 
‘To Miss O'Neill I owe my sie 





Ball Room 


Vernon Castile 
Phone Rhinelander 077 


740 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
H ALIF RUSSIAN NORMAL 
SCHOOL of DANCING 
Louis H. CHALIF, Principal, 
“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit” 
Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


It will be helpful to identify yourself as a reader 
of Vanity Fair when writing to schools. 





DR AM ATIC “ARTS 








THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN THE OLD WORLD 


CHATEAU DE BURES 
(S & O) 17 
COUNTRY BOARDING SCHOC oo pre for Am “olleges: 
DAY SCHOOL, 57 Rue Boileau, P. 3 and Se range 


Address Box 675, hadorat: Mass., u. S.A. 


Par V illennes, 





mi. from Paris, France 








GIRL ~ 6 sc HOOLS 








BEAUTIFUL AMENTDALE 
eat o 
NATIONALE PARK SEMINARY 





SCOVILLE ScHooL 


1 A ademit 

€ le Preparation 

dr ress: Rosa B. 
New York City | 


‘Ad 
Deianan; Primetnal, 1006 Fifth Ave., 








MARY MOUNT 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Senigg pores FOR apa og 
Cc S I r Ye Coege. two 5 ears Fini 
4 Secretarial t Scle 
Brar Fift Ave x Y. Cit 
Write for tal ie F-1 to The R veret l 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson New York 
THE WE YLISTER 
A resident chool for young women. 
9 miles fror Ne " v 1% hours from New York. 
One ! es. Collegiate. Secretarial. 
Mrs. Marian W “Skinner M.A., Miss Louise H. Scott, 
Box F, The Weylister, Milford, Conn. 


Anestate of 251 ge ag alg eg D.C. 
James E. Ament, A.M., Ph.D., -» Pres. 


JUNIOR coll » er lleg ze emanate 





in girls’ sch f exceptional beauty. cial 
courses in music, art, expression, dramatics, 
home economics, secretarial work 

Address Registrar, Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 





» | KING-SMITH STUDIO SCH 


Residential School for Young Women, 
Mus sic, Dae 


oL 


languages and art; 
Mr. and Mrs. August King- 
"1739 ‘New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D.C. 


enn Hall for Girts 





ng, dramatic art, 


oth arranged 
Smith, 





Academie and college preparatory. Junior 
Conservatory. Me 1 of May at Ocean City, 
25 acre modern buildi 

Moderate Frank S. Magill 
A.M., Headmaster, BoxD, Chambersburg, Pa 











THE Hi LU ‘ SCHOOL 


Our Junior Dept. 














for boys 10-15 and sepa- 
rate Senior Dept. for older boys have facul- 
ties of ability and wide experience. This 
school gives thorough preparation for col- 
lege. Boys get in—stay in—and make good. 
Let us tell you why. John G. Hun, Ph.D., 
104 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J. 


ROX BURY 


ny Sate attention to the needs of the individual 
boy insures a thorough College Preparation, 
A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 








EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


THE WOODS’ 


For Exceptional Children 
GIRLS BOYS 


SCHOOL 


Senarate Schools 
LITTLE FOLKS 
Camp wit Tut ring 
Booklet 3ox 180, 

Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, 





Three 


Langhorne, Pa. 
Principal 

THE MARY E. POGU E SCHOOL & SANITARiUM 

yheaton, Ill. 

For children and young people needing individual 
ittention, special training and medical supervision. 
College-trained faculty Special instruction in artic- 
ulation, hand-work. Gratifying results; many stu- 
dents become normal. Further information upon request. 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training. The instruction of the 
Academy furnishes the essential preparation for 
Directing and Teaching as well as for Acting: 
he training is educative and practical, de- 
veloping Poise, Personality and Expressions 
Power, of value to those in professional life 
and to the layman. 
Spring Term Opens April 2nd 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operatio 
COLUMBIA age prank 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 262-D, CARNEGIE HALL, New ~~ 


nwith 








WHITEHOUSE 


ACADEMY of DRAMATIC ARTS 
A School of the The atre Endorsed by 
Famous Stage and Screen Stars 


417 Pierce Bldg., Gopley Square, Boston 


_ School of the Theatre 
John Craig. Director 


D Professional Stage 
I YW Training 
ER Dem - a for oo es. 
r eS. 
aoe of the Spoken Word. Vo nal cours 
Catalog. The Dean, 31 Evans Way, ABO vile 
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FINE ARTS | 


=—=—————— 








FINE ARTS - San Francisco 
TED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 





AFI 


SPRING TERM NOW IN SESSION 
Special courses in fine and applied arts. 


rue Lee F, Ranpotpu, Director 








rie 
s3rd Year of | 


The ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE | 
215 W.57th St., New York 
In Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
ind Etching. 
Send for Catalog V. | 
nn’ 





CLASSES 


Lithograp! 




















FINE & “APPLIED ARTS 


DESIGNERS ART 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 

Rrotessionay Courses in All Branches 
atalog on request 

Ludwig V. V. Frank 73 Newbury St., , Boston | 


"PRIVATE ART INSTRUCTIO 


a few private stu- 











Mr. Xavier J. Sarile will take 








dents in Painting, Drawing, Figure, Portrait, 

and Etchir Also special classes. Summer landscape 
( W forming Write for folder, 

BARILE STUDIO, 7 West (4th St., N. Y. C 





information about any of the 
these pages, or about any 
yl or camp, write to us. 
— Nast cee, Bureau 
Vo House 
Lexington Ave. 
York, 2 E 


F tty want further 
sch advertised on 





other aM 


Vanity 
1929 A Seer Bidg., 
New 


& Garden 
at 43rd St. 





APPLIED ARTS 








‘\ UMOROUS | 
TION 
* TRATIC 


Ryd Deeg N tM 


Now you can enjoy a 
really up- to-date training 
in this attractive field, 
full of sparkle and dash— 
a radical departure and 
pleasant relief from old 
fashioned’courses and an- 
tiquated methods. Pre- 
pare for a career in this | 
delightful, well-paid pro- | | 
fession. Write for free il- 
lustrated book, ““The Last 
Word in Humorous IIlus- 
tration.” 


The Russell Patterson School 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 16 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











PREPARE FOR AN 


ARI CAREER 


thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
ence? Home study instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept.48 Chicago, Ill. 











HOME STUDY 











A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and iT of the Short- 


Story taught t J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’ s Monthly. 
150 pace catalog free. Please address: 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dr.Esenwein Dept. 70 Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence C $ 

Course A—Profe ssional ‘Training Courect 

Course Smet Course—How to Plan Your Own 








Enrollment 


Address P.O limited—Write for Prospectus 


ox 348, Boston (Back Bay Sta.), Mass. 


| 
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ALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF k 


| UNUSUALLY MODERATE PRICES: 





Ki 
| 








SHOPPERS: 


i— 





BUYERS: GUIDE 








A reference directory of uniform advertisements 
classified for the convenience of the reader 


Apvertisinc RATES: 
twelve months, $55.00, 
close monthly, 
Buyers’ 


4 full lines (25 words)—three months, 
payable with order. 
15th of second month preceding date of publication. 
Guide of Vanity Fam, 1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, 


$16.00; six months, 
Eight or twelve lines pro rata. 


$31.00; 

Forms 
Shoppers’ & 
New York. 





Antiques 
SHOP ATOP THE TEXTILE BUILDING. New 


York's most original antique shop, fine old American 
pieces & decorative objects. Rare importations & hand- 
woven fabrics. Colonial Cottage Inc. ,295-5th Ave.on roof 


Auction Bridge 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 


College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
advanced 





tion, individuals or classes, beginners or 

players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 
ELIZABETH B. BANFIELD, Lessons in Auction 
sridge. Individual or class lessons. Special course 
by mail $5.00. Elizabeth B. Banfield, 27 West 7 
Street, New York City. Tel. Endicott 


JULIA DUNNE ANNOUNCES her Seventh Season | 


of teaching Auction and Contract Bridge. Private 
or class lessons. Address 15 East 10th alte i 
New York City. Telephone Stuyvesant 877 


CONTRACT BRIDGE by Farrelly & Coleman. Stand- 
ard book recommended by Graetz M. Scott, president 
of the Cavendish Club & other authorities? Boni & 
Liveright, 61 W. 48th St., N.Y.C. orat your bookseller 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point «& 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—4387 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 
artistic hand 
Needlepoint, Aubus- 
20 yrs xperience. Iix- 
W. 5s6th St, N. ¥ 





bags to order in Petit-Point, 
son Tapestry or Beaded bag. 
pert workmanship. Yacov, 71 


Beauty Culture 


JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradicates 
hair (with follicle). No elec- 
Established 1869. Address 
5lst Street, New York City 
ing Eyebrows & Eye- 
Send 10c¢ for samples 





MME. 
all superfluous 
tricity t poison 

Mme. Julfan, 34 West 
MASCARILLO for bheautif 
lashes, (not a dye ) 9 shade 
of Evora puuEe Cream, wader & Mascarillo 
Charles Mey 11 East 12th Street, New York 


Books 


if ‘int erested in your family History, 
listing over 5000 genealogical 
mailed for 10c¢. Goodspeed’s 
Place, Boston, Mass. 












GENEALOGY: 
our priced catalog 
hooks for sale will he 
Shop, 9a Ashburton 


Children’s Books 


HARPER'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
460 Park Avenue, New York City. Books of all 
publishers for Boys and Girls of all ages. Write for 
Catalog rue, Twenty-five cents. Telephone Regent 0902 


=) ee, fal . 
Cleaning & Dyeing 
KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning and Dyeing Company, 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 East 


3ist Street, New York City. Branch offices in New 
York, New Rochelle, Greenwich and White Plains 


300k 


BOOKSHOP, 


Corsets and Brassiéres 
A SHOP OF DEPENDABLE CORSET Specialties. 


Combinations with elena ge ae : lines. Models for 
every type (not one for Ad, Five to twenty-five 
dollars. Van Orden, 379 vith Ave., N.Y. Cal. 9316 


Dancing 


De REVUELT—11 West Sth St. Positively teaches 


French and Argentine Tango, Waltz, Fox Trot, 

Charleston, Acrobatic adagio. Limbering & stretch- 

ing. Spanish exhibition dancing. Schuyler 96381 
Decorators 

PARTY DECORATIONS. We decorate your room, 

devise ingenious favors, plan table arrangements! 


U nusual & modern effects created for the individual. 
‘Party Decorators,’’ 60 W. 56th St., N.Y. Cir. 9320 


Delicacies 
ROSEBUDS & PETALS, 


made for table decorations, favors, weddings, 
ties, ete. Any color Mestre: Jar of 40 piece 
prepaid. Chas. Courly, 864 Lexington Ave., N. 


Fancy Dress & Costumes 


the most beautiful candy 





BROOKS, 143 W. 40St. 
who costume practically every Broadway show, have 
20,000 of the world’s most beautiful costumes avail- 
able for hire. Costumes sentanywhere. Tel. 5580 Penn. 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 
MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670: highest cash value 





for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rus high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
AARON’S BRYANT 4776. Pay cash, remove 
at once—furs, wraps, gowns, men’s clothing, 
diamonds, furniture. Aaron’ 851 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City. Teleph ne or write 
MME. BRAVERMAN pays highest cash value for 
ladies’ & gentlemen's gowns, suits, coats, furs; cur- 
tains, draperies & linens. oa ena —Willeall im- 


838 Fulton St., Bklyn., N.Y. 
Hair 


FAMOUS QUARTZ RAY METHOD for restora- 


mediately. Nevins 4816 


tion and_ promotion of hair for both men and 
women. Individual Shampoos. 3 Rinke, 
3a West 42nd St., New York. Tel, Penn. 1346 


Hair—Cont 


MAISON ALEX—Famo 
used for hair coloring. 
overbleached hair. Benefici 
Park Central Hotel, 





vegetable compounds only 
cial service for overdyed & 
ial treatments for fac 
IN. Ms 





scalp. Phone Circle 
Imported Linen 
PICTURESQUE IMPORTED Hand-woven Basque 
Linen Cloth with six napkins to match, price $5.00 
Samples sent upon request Cc Importer 








(opp. Met. Opera House) N.Y. | 


1433 Milton Street, S. E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Jewelry ia Precious Stones 
| TRABERT and: HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 


Lure and Loveliness: Two all- 








| Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
| purchased from estates an id rivate parties. Suite 506 : : : 
Guaranty Trust Bidg., 522-5th Ave. N. ¥. © compelling attributes of maid and 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. matron. 


ee appraised. References gladly given. Henry No. 4711 Eau de Cologne: an 
lever, 527-5th Avenue South EK = Corner 44th > 

Street, New York. Telephone Vanderbilt 0934 eh aid to beauty! The 
A. S. BORG BUYS DIAMONDS, PEARLS, unobtrusive fragrance of No. 4711 


Antiques and isa constant delight. And, just be- 





Gold, Silver, Platinum, sronzes 
Street pis y ‘Tas "West "gard Street, New York fore the application of cosmetics, 
; it is worth a king’s ransom — for 
Miscellaneous | it is at once gently astringent, 
en — New ve pb r Dew Lee aut | refreshing, stimulating. 
0 riftth Avenue in the Fifties: established 20 
i. fee ee ee » Eau de 


* Cologne 


blue- 





Monograms and Woven Names 


(In the heitila 


with the 
label) 





| CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing and-vold 
household & peed Bs agua = ete. Write for ate ee and J nig 
prices. J. & J h, Ine., 18th St.. So. Norwalk, Jadein U. S. 
Conn., Sh gg “Ont., Los Angeles, C alifo yrnia Made sa 


——%, & aed ie 
5 W. 45th Street 


s 7 9) 
Permanent Hair Wave | New York 


J. SCHAEFFER, over 10 y 
Permanent Wave Snecialist 
individual effects. Mr. 


ears New York’s leading 
All Methods. Becoming 
Schaeffer supervises all work. 








J. Schaeffer, Inc., 590-5th Ave., at 48th, N.Y. Bry. 7615 
Beauty is Yours. A bob, facial, manicure, atamnpse. = 
a Permanent Wave at the beautiful, modern salon o 
Paul of Fifth Ave. makes you beautiful. 595- sth R y F 
Ave. (N.E. Cor, 48th) N.Y. Mur. Hill 4985-6417 | EDUCE OUR LESH 
: Sie | arms, legs, bust or entire bod 
| Prints & Frames aig ie 
J. POCKER mounts and frames artistic lly | with DR. WALTER S 
prints, pictures, paintings i s | 
| 


vd workmanship — toge 
Ave. (61-62 





790 Lexington 


Rubber Garments 
garments have 


MS 
been worn by 


men and women for 20 
years. They are inval- 
uable to those suffer- 
ing from rheumatism. 
Reducing Corset: Cream 


» ° 

Rugs 
DISCARDED WOOL FROCKS, Silk or mercerized 
Hose made into lovely Hand-Hooked Rugs to be en- 
joved a lifetime. Send material & save 40%. Write 
for details. Handcrafted Rugs, Asheville, N. C 





Shopping Commissions 


EDITH V. STOVEL of the Associated Purchasing ~ re 7 ace 
Agents, New York, shops for or with you in colored rubber. Laced 
leading stores without charge. Free Shoppers’ M back, clasp { front. Made 
zine, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Wisconsin 





2.00 
Chin Reducer . . 2.50 


to your measure, $1 
Your Shopping Made Easier. We know the economical 


way to buy. No cost to you. Send for literature. _ ? 
Spanish clientele. Mrs. Lewis Middleton, Member | ° 
Asso. Purchasing Agents, 366-5th Ave., N. Y. Wis. 1683 | Neck & Chin a a oe 





AUDREY T. McALLISTER offers her experience } Medicated Rubber Stockings 
and services to you gratis; shopping for you or | 
with you in the best New York shops, 551 Ptfth| 
Avenue, New York. Telephone Murray Hill 8179 | Anklets, per pair - - $7.00 
“BEAUTIFUL THINGS I SEE’’—Write for Free | Extra High - - - - 9.00 
Pamphlet with list of bargains. Shops free for o1 = 7 
with you saving time and money. } Address Stockings, per pair - 12.00 
Helen L. Richards, 452-5th Ave., New York ; , 
; a s Made in either light or 

Social Etiquette | % dark rubber; will not only 
CHARM, POISE & PERSONALITY developed. Self- - reduce and shape the 
consciousness overcome. Correct social procedure & , limbs, but give excellent 


conversation taught personally & by mail. Mlle. Louise 





| Park Central Hotel, 56th & 7th Ave., N.Y. Cir. 8000 | support and a neat and 
j : 
on™ trim appear- 
19), : 
Travel ance. Relieve 
FRENCH TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. Tours every- rollin rie 
| where. Steamship reservations for all lines. Write swelling, vatl P 
for illustrated booklet A. 46 West 46th Street, New | 3 cose veins and 
York—22 Place de la Madeleine, Paris, France if : 
i rheumatism 


Unusual Gifts 


Man's Reducing promptly. Send 





MODERNISTIC ART OBJECTS of great variety. | Belt with contit ankle and calf 
Write for catalog, on store stationery, if you | = 

are a dealer. Rena Rosenthal, 20 Madison | All Rubber 14.00 measure, Pe 
Avenue (near 53rd Street New York — Cit¥ | Warning: do not send money in an 


STUDIO ART SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGE | 
149 West 4th Street, New York City. Unusual gifts 
by individual craftsmen. Hand-wrought jewelry 
of distinction. Lamp shades from our own studios 


send 
Write for booklet to 
Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Near 36th Street, 





envelope check or money order 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette free. 3S. 11 St., Richmond, Va. Philidelotin i 


Suite 605 





, 221 South 11th Se, 





100 Wedding Invitations or Announcements $9.60 Washit ,917 G Street, N. W 
Paneled paper, double envelopes, correct in every de- 1h: Rack P= eagle ies 
tail. Famous ‘‘Cameo Process’’ Raised lettering. Write , uck & Rayner Stores 





Wallace Brown Inc., 225-5th Ave., N.Y Los A : Adele Millar, 1 





for samples 5 Brock Shops 
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Here's a really new pull on—no 
buttons to bother — that goes on as easily as 
you thrust your hand in your pocket. In rich, 
soft calfskin, sewed with Superseam. The new 
flared side vent and contrasting piping mean 
that Saratoga again sets the style for 1928. 


The Saratoga Flair is ideal for driving — for 
calfskin grips the wheel—and it’s washable. 





This year there will be a Saratoga for women too! 


Daniel Hays Gloves - 
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TAtLORED AT FASHION PARK 





SADE 


THE IDEA OF A JACKET AND WAISTCOAT 
OF ROBERT CHEVIOT, IN THE OXFORD TONE, 
AND WORSTED STRIPINGS FOR PANTALOONS, 
IS OF ENGLISH ORIGIN. FINCHLEY HAS 
IMPORTED THE SAME ILLUSTRIOUS WEAVES 
AND DELIBERATELY COPIED A REPUTABLE 


LONDON TAILOR’S ORIGINAL MODEL. 


JACKET AND WAISTCOAT, THE LATTER 
EITHER SINGLE OR DOUBLE-BREASTED, 


SEVENT Y-FIVE DOLLARS 


WORSTED PANTALOONS 


FIFTEEN TO TWENTY 
DOLLARS 
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FIFTH AVENUE JACKSON BLVD, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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JOHNSTON & MURPHY 
Shoe for ¢ Men, 


There is growing throughout America a sense 
of fine attire. A circle that plans the apparel 
of the occasion ... riding crop to neckwear, 
every detail counting ... with knowing care. 
Boots, of course by Johnston & Murphy. 





Outdoors or indoors . . . Johnston & Murphy 
provides the gentleman with infallibly correct 
footwear. 







Reduci: 
and str 
abdomt 

















The Low Jodhpur Style No. 75 
The High Riding Boot Style No. 50 
in tan Calfskin. Superior J & M Shoes are sold by 
leading store near you. Ask for catalogue 











APRIL, 1928 


Reducing girth 
and strengthening 
abdominal muscles 


Now you 
can be 


OW amore radiant healthfulness and 
N a slenderer beauty can be yours with- 

out effort, monotony, or boredom, 
and without strict diet, or any other disagree- 
able feature. 

A new scientific method is responsible— 
applied through the Burdick Personal Home 
Trainer, a wonderful new apparatus which 
massages witha gentle oscillating motion (no 
electric current touches you) to reduce weight 
at any pointon the body, or gives stimulating, 
blood-circulating exercise to any part that 
needs building up in strength or activity. 


The New ‘‘Home Method” 


You get all the Burdick Personal Home 
Trainer’s benefits right in your own home. 











What Exercise Helps 


Besides General Health 
and Beauty 


Consult your physician for the pro- 
per form of exercise to relieve any 
of the following conditions: 














Headaches Poor Circulation 
Biliousness Over-weight 
Indigestion Under-weight 
Constipation Lack of Appetite 
Sleeplessness Sluggishness 
Nervousness General Lack of Tone 
icieeeeecees 
a 





























Reducing 
limbs by 
Oscillating 
Belt- 


Massage 








All of the hard work of exercising is done by 
the machine itself —you get the benefits. 
Men, women and children—all improve. 


The Charm of Health 


It brings improved digestion and elimina- 
tion, better body-functioning, increased pro- 
tection to and strengthening of the vital 
organs, a more youthful and elastic step, a 
clearer skin and the brighter eyes that come 
with physical well-being. 

While you spend a few minutes daily with 
the Burdick Trainer, it saves you time be- 
cause you achieve more in six healthy hours 
than you do in eight when you are even 
slightly under par. 


Based on Years 
of Medical Research 


The Burdick Personal Home Trainer is the 
product of the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of Precision Ultra-Violet and Infra- 
Red Ray Lamp Equipment 
for the Medical Profession. 
The Burdick Corporation has 
spent years in medical re- 
search, Its ‘Home Trainer’’ 


Tells Just What It Does 


To women and men who want to be more youthful in appearance and in fact: 


Slimmer, Trimmer 


in a new, easy way 


The Burdick does the work of exercising for you—you get the results 


children’s way. Ten other features insure 
your preference for this superior machine. 
Be sure to get them in your home exerciser. 

You'll soon notice Burdick Trainers in 
hotels, clubs, hospitals, sanitariums and in 
thousands of homes—used by the country’s 
most intelligent people. 


Free, Illustrated Book 


Send coupon now for the new Burdick 
Book, ‘‘Keeping Step with Youth.’’ It de- 
scribes and illustrates just what ‘‘Trainer’’ 
can do for you and yourentire family, young, 
middle-aged and old. What are the exercises 
and the massaging operations that you need? 
—this book pictures them and tells how 
““Trainer’’ gives them to you. 

You can maintain or regain your slender, 
youthful lines, your feeling of efficiency and 
fitness in this new, attractive way. It costs 
nothing to convince yourself. Just mail the 
coupon below. 





is designed according to the 
best medical theory and prac- 
tise — scientifically and me- 
chanically correct. 


ing Parts Enclosed 


A neat, stylish, beautifully 
finished cabinet encloses 
the working parts—out of 


Name 


City 


Address 


THE BURDICK CORPORATION 
Dept. V. F.-4, Milton, Wisconsin 
Please send me your new, complete, illustrated book, 


no obligation on my part 
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Healthful Homes 
Make Happy Dogs 


7OUNG Kennels are warm, dry and sani- 
tarvy—made from selected lumber, cut 
without waste by labor-saving machinery. 
We can furnish the kennel, complete, for less 
than you would pay for the lumber alone, All 
our small kennels are shipped made-up, ready 
for use. The transportation charges are low. 
Model No. !—Pitch-roof House, made of 


1 x 6 in. novelty s 


select 





1g, With asphalt shingles on 








roof, 242 x 4 ft.; 3 ft., 6 in. high at gable; 2 ft 
at plate. Same as Model No. 4 pictured below ex- 
cept door is hinged to swing both way Large 
enough to accommodate a Police Dog or Great Dane; 
handsome enough to set in any yard. Price: $20.00 
Model No. 2—A_ good- eeking, low-cost Kennel 
big enough for any or g- Made of matched 
pine boards. Door is hir ) “swing th ways. 2% 
ft. x 3 ft.; height, 3 ft 1. at gable. Price: $12 00. 


Order a irect from this advertisement or write 
for booklet describing many other models. 


"CY INI 205 D s 
E. C. YOUNG CO. anaolph, 
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Out- 
Ideal 


oe by Champion Yukon Mit. 
standing 2m vede in America 
Pets for nesters or grownups 


WINGBROOK KENNELS 
( Registered AKC) Millbrook, N. Y. 








Vanity Fair does not sell dogs. 
But will suggest reliable kennels 
where purchases may be made. 


April 7—Naugatuck Valley 


| Dog Show Org. 
April 
Webster, Sec’y, 


Huston, Sec’y, 


Collingswood, N. J. 
April 











Foley Dog Show Org. 





Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells 
how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
How to put dog in condition, 
kill fleas, cure scratching, 
mange, distemper. Gives 
twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and hundreds of valuable hints to 
dog owners. Illustrated. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. VF Bound Brook, New Jersey 








PROMINENT DOG SHOWS 
OF THE MONTH 


By reason of her victory as best 
of all breeds in the 1928 West- 
minster Kennel Club Show, Tala- 
vera Margaret gained the highest 
honor in merican dog circles. 
She 7 by Reginald M. 


Geo. F. Foley Dog Show Org., 119 S. 19th St., 


Kennel Club, 
Geo. F. Foley Dog Show Org. 


April 6-7-8—Detroit Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich. Geo. F. Foley 
9-10—Illinois Valley Kennel Club, Peoria, Il. 
Box 509, Peoria 


April 11-12-13—Decatur Kennel Club, Decatur, Ill. Mrs. W. N. 
1504 E. Main St., 


April 14—Interstate Collie Club, Phila. M. H. Eastwick, Sec’y, 


16—Pekingese Club of America, New York. Geo. F 





It is interesting to note that this 
superb Wire bitch, whose money 
value is’ now well up in the 
thousands, was originally bought 
in England as a puppy for the 
equivale nt - Lat Since then she 


has changec 1s several times 


April 2-3— one arn Mic higan Kennel C lub, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. J. Wykkel, Sec’y, Court House, Kalamazoo 
April 4-5—Battle Creek Kennel Club, Battle Creek, Mich. Sup’t, 


Phila. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


3. 5. 


Decatur 





VANITY FAIR 


Directory 





The ancient breed of proven superiority 
—bred not for years but for centuries, 
The Russian Wolfhound has always 
been the choice of the Russian nobility 
for his supremacy in the field and 
devoted disposition. 


VaLLEY Farm KENNELS 


Telephone 1372 STAMFORD, CONN, 





Russian Wolf Hounds 


Champions Get Champions 
A Wonderful Litter of Pups 
Sire International Champion Galaroff 
out of Lasca of Glenwild 
—The World’s Best 
Address M. P. Jones, Alta Vista Road 
Cherokee Park, Louisville, Ky. 








CHOW CHOWS 
Sale 


Overstocked must dispose of 
young dogs for stud and 
brood matrons, also for pets. 
Prices reduced quick sale 
All bred from our best 
show stock. 





Telephone Closter 572 

Wavine Wittows KENNELS 
WivuraM F, Toompson 

Durie Avenue P.O. Box 71 Closter, N.J.| 




















The ideal pet and 
companion. Ornament 
and guard for auto 
Boston Terriers and 
French Bulldogs 
Send Stamp for 
Catalogue 
Squantum Kennels 
“Oldest Kennels in 
enue established 


77” 








Atlantic, Mass. 








Wires, Airedales 


and Schnauzers 
Shipped on Approval 
Champion stock of these 3 splendid terrlers. 
Pedigreed puppies and grown dogs. 
BRAYVENT KENNELS 
232 Clark Street Westfield, N. J. 
Phone 424 M, Westfield Tuomas K. BRAY 





SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


Fine Young Stock 
Ready for Delivery Now 















| GREAT DANE KENNELS 
Ridgefield, New Jersey 


Great Danes 


of Supreme Excellence 
Young and matured stock gen- 
erally on hand at all times, In- 
Spection invited—Phone Morse- 
Mere 2252. 

















Samoyede Puppies of 
Size and Soundness, 
true sled dog build; 
we breed from solid 
mature stock aiming 
at the maximum in 
beauty and brains. 
Several famous show 
Strains represented. 

LAIKA KENNELS 
(reg.) Ipswich, Mass. 





April 20-21-22—Mississippi Valley Kennel Club, St. Louis Prices Reasonable 
S. I. Pautler, Sec’y, 411 Washington Avenue, St. Louis | | LOGANBRAE KENNELS 4 
7 ‘ , . | R ND, MOD 
April 28—Springfield Kennel Club, Springfield, Mass. Mrs. | esate Diacsncte sean 
Pn ns eed CRE: Ti: en || Specific questions on dog subjects 
| will gladly be answered by The 
| Dog Directory of Vanity Fair. 
Steinbacher’s COCKER SPANIELS c= 





Are the ideal all- 
around dogs. They are 
equally at home in town 
or country, house or field. 
They are the best dogs 
for children and splen- 
did hunters. Generally 
some promising show 
prospects on hand. 

Solid colors $50. up 

Particolors $35. up 














Rowcliffe Kennels, South Ave., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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CONDE NAST 
TRAVEL SERVICE 














ARIZONA 


Douglas 
Rancho Manzanita. Exclusive guest ranch. In 
Chiricahua Mountains. Golf. Hunting. Horseback. 
Tennis. Swimming. Mrs. E. E, Ainsworth, Owner. 
CALIFORNIA 
Hollywood 


Hollywood Plaza Hotel. Los Angeles’ newest hotel. 
Refined comfort in the heart of America’s play- 
ground. Unexcelled service. Reasonable rates. Booklet. 


La Jolla 
Casa de Manana. A distinctive 
eriminating people. Four hours from 
on San Diego Highway. 


hotel for dis- 
Los Angeles 


Pasadena 
Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 
year. One of Ame s finest resort hotels, over- 





looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 
Maryland Hotel. Bungalows and apartments. Central 
location with quiet and charm of the country. All 
conveniences of first class modern hotel. Open allyear. 
Vista del Arroyo Hotel and Bungalows. Located 
in the beautiful westerly residential section of 
Pasadena. Open all the year. 


Santa Barbara 

El Encanto Hotel. Most delightful hotel in Cali- 
fornia, Overlooking ocean and mountains. Excellent 
culsine. Rates on application. A. K. Bennett, Manager. 

E! Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. ‘‘Most unique 
hotel in America’’. Offering quiet home atmosphere 
and privileges of golf and country clubs. 

Miramar Hotel and Bungalows. Situated on Pa- 
cific Ocean. Garden spot of California. Golf, Tennis, 
Riding. Country Clubs. Exclusive residential section. 

Samarkand Hotel. The newest and most beautiful 
hotel. The latest thought in art nouveau of hotel and 
garden construction. A creation by masterful artists, 


COLORADO 
Brook Forest 


Brock Forest Inn. A Swiss Chalet in the Rockies, 


open all year, altitude 8000 ft. Riding horses. 
Edwin F. Welz, Mer. 
CONNECTICUT 


New London 
Light House Inn. Long Island Sound shore. Luxuri- 
ous estate. Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and bath- 
ing. Garage. Splendid roads. Historic region. 


South port 
The Tide MII! Tavern. Harbor Road, Mill River. 
In a setting of historic charm. Quaint guest rooms. 
Unusual dining room overlooking Harbor, best of food. 


Waterbury 
The Elton. Fireproof. The most attractive hotel 
in New England. Send for graphic map, ‘‘The Air 
Line’. Shortest & fastest route bet. N. Y. & Boston. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 

Cariton Hotel. 16th at K Streets, N. one 
tewest and most distinctive hotel in the Capital 
City. Rates moderate. 

Grace Dodge Hotel. A hotel distinctive for its 
charm and high standards of service. Located three 
blocks from the Capitol, Open to men and women. 

Hotel Powhatan. A refined hotel. Single rooms 
with bath $3.50 to $5.00; double $6.00 to $8.00. 
Free booklet and auto map on request. 

Wardman Park Hotel. Away from noise and con- 
gestion, convenient to down-town. = rooms with 
bath $5.00; double rooms, bath $8. 

The Willard. “‘The Hotel of sa " Presidents”"— 
convenient to everything worth while in the Nation's 
Capital. Homelike atmosphere. Unexcelled cuisine. 


FLORIDA 


Daytona 


The Osceola-Gramatan and Cottages. The perfect 
winter home for persons of culture and refinement, 
adjoining the Daytona golf links. Excellent cuisine. 


Miami Beach 


Hotel Pancoast. Open all year. American Plan. 
a 20th to April 15. European Plan balance 


St. Petersburg 


Ps Park Hotel. A magnificent hotel on Tampa 
New; Lururious surroundings. Unexcelled service. 
fireproof. Clement E. Kennedy, Managing Dir. 


Tampa 


Islands Hotels. Mirasol, Palmerin and 
. “The Hotels With A Heart’’. Appealing 
Teasonably priced. Best resort attractions. 


ol 
Biseayn, 
lwruries” 


| radius of few miles. 


| like a house party than a hotel.’’ 200 guests. 











ILLINOIS 


Chicago 
Atlantic Hotel. 314-328 S. Clark St. Centrally 
located. Near depots, theatres, shopping district. 
Famed Café. Write for Visitor’s Guide No. 2 

MAINE 

Bethel 


and per- 
Nine 


Bethel Inn. Noted for its individuality 
fect appointments. The rates are reasonable. 
hole golf course on our own grounds. 


Gerard 


Spencer Lake Camps. The ideal vacation. 
vidual cabins. Meals in general dining room. 
own dairy, gardens, hennery. Excellent fishing. 


Poland Spring 


Poland Spring House. Maine's Foremost Resort, 
open June 22 to Oct. Mansion House. Always open. 
Excellent 18-hole golf course. 


Portland 


Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 
friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan. 


Prout’s Neck 
The Willows. Enjoys the patronage of a most 
exclusive clientele. Comfort and good food especially 
featured. Golf. Ocean bathing. Ownership management. 


Indi- 
Our 
Bklt. 


Rangeley 


Rangeley Lake Hotel. 
of the largest square-tailed trout. 


Famous since 1876. Home 
1500 feet above 





sea level. Golf. Booklet. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Hotel Bellevue. Particularly accessible, located | 
near the State House and Boston Common. Roon 


with running water $2.50 up. Room with bath $3.50 up 

Charlesgate Hotel. One of Boston's best hotels. 
In residential section overlooking Charles River & 
Parkway. 5 minutes to shopping & theatre districts. 


Boston’s smartest hotel, as- 
comfort amidst luxurious 
dxcellent cuisine. 


Copley-Plaza Hotel. 
suring hospitality and 
and artistic surroundings. 


The Lenox and The Brunswick. Two famous Boston | 


hotels offering the hospitality afforded only by 


faultless service. 


Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth Ave- 
nue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious private 
home with hotel service cf the highest type. 


Brookline 


Hotel Beaconsfield. Homelike atmosphere. Con- 
venient to down-town Boston. Away from congestion 
& noise. Residential section. Rooms $3.50 up. Garage. 


Falmouth Heights, Cape Cod 
Terrace Gables and Cottages. Far-famed for its 


sea food and land delicacies. Golf. Warm bathing. 
All shore sports. 





Greenfield 
The Weldon. (Fireproof.) ‘‘The Beautiful Home 
Hotel’. Open all the year. 225 rooms, rate $2.50 up, 
European. Excellent cuisine. 18-hole golf course. Bklt. 
Northampton 
Hotel Northampton. ‘‘A Wiggins Hotel.” 


he 
New. Fireproof. 125 rooms. European plan. Rate $2.50 
and upward. On three principal highways. Garage. 
Osterville, Cape Cod 


East Bay Lodge. In most beautiful section of 
Cape Cod. Every room has running water or bath. 
Golf, tennis, bathing, boating, fishing, wonderful roads. 


Swampscott 


New Osean House. Location endowed with beauti- 
ful natural scenery. Seven good golf clubs within 
Sea Bathing. Unexcelled cuisine. 


Vineyard Haven 


Havenside. Island of Martha’s Vineyard. ‘More 


Sea- 
shore. Country. April to November. Jennie C, Strahan. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 


The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota's 
beautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City 


Ambassador Hotel. Broadway at 36th Street. Kansas 
City’s finest new hotel. Permanent or transient. Suites, 
apartments, rooms, Center of social activities. 


| ment. 





MISSOURI (Cont.) 
St. Louis 
“‘Where the world meets St. Louis” 


The Jefferson. 2 
An hotel of International Repute. Famous Cuisine. 
‘ew addition now under construction. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bretton Woods, White Mts. 


The Mount Washington. Open July to October. 
The Mount Pleasant. Open June to late September. 


Two golf courses. C. J. Root, Mer. 
Hanover 
The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth College. 100 
rooms, 60 baths, elevator. New fireproof addition. 


Excels in all outdoor sports. 


Whitefield 
Mountain View House. For three generations the 
summer home of families of culture and refinement. 
Every outdoor sport. Attractive modern appointments. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 
One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 
most fortunately situated near all attractions. 


Caldwell 


20 miles from N. Y._ in 
Acres Private Grounds. Own 
Restricted Clientele. Booklet. 


Monomonock Inn. 
Watchung Mts. 30 
9-hole Golf Course. 


NEW MEXICO 


Santa Fe 
Haeienda de Los Cerros. An all-year resort, two 
miles from Santa Fe. Horseback riding, hunting, 


pack and camping trips. 


Taos 


Mountain Trails Pack Outfit. Hunting, fishing, pack 
and auto trips thru historic New Mexico. Fine equip- 
Reliable guides. Bklt. 1170—5th Ave., N.Y.C. 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo 


Hotel Lenox. The favorite of Buffalo society. Mod- 
ern, friendly, quiet, convenient. Excellent food. Three 
minutes to new Peace Bridge. Write C. A. Miner, Pres. 

New York City 

Bretton Hall. Broadway at 86th St. A home for 
visitors who seek refinement in place of the formal 
air of commercial hotels. 

14 East 60th St. For the discerning resident or 
visitor. A perfect home, stressing location, furnish- 
ings, beauty and service. Room and bath $4.00 up. 

Hotel Carteret. 208 W. 23rd St. New. 5 minutes 
from theatre district but quiet. Every room with bath 
and shower; single from $3.00; double from $5.00. 

Hotel La Salle. Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 


Hotel St. James. West Forty-Fifth Street just off 
Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much favored 
by women travelling without escort, 

The Mayflower. Central Park at 61st St., reached 
by Columbus Circle’s multi-transportation lines. 
Characterized by dignified service; excellent cuisine, 


Town House Hotel. Central Park West at 67th St. 
Situated in a quiet residential section, readily ac- 
cessible to the theatres and shops. 

The Waldorf Astoria. Most famous hotel in the 
world. No other hotel with a more resplendent 
record for entertaining distinguished guests. 


Motoring and golf. 


Syracuse 
Hotel Syracuse. Magnificent and new. Radiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 


Watkins Glen 


Jefferson Hotel. An historic hotel with every com- 
fort amid unrivalled scenic beauty. Cuisine that 
will make the stay memorable. Capital fishing. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Pinehurst 


Carolina Hotel. Now open. The center of good 
times. All outdoor sports. Five D. J. Ross courses. 
Unsurpassed cuisine, music, dancing, ate. 

New Holly Inn. Now open. Occupies beautiful 
setting of holly trees. All outdoor sports in per- 
fection. Comfort and tempting menus. 

Berkshire Hotel. Now open. A _ charming 
resort home in delightful surroundings, Pinehurst’s 
famous facilities for outdoor sports at its disposal, 


OHIO 


Cincinnati 


Hotel Gibson. On Fountain Square. 1,000 rooms with 
bath. Beautiful Florentine Room, Roof Garden, Ball 
Room. Unexcelled cuisine. Wire reservations collect. 





















PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem 
Hotel Bethlehem. A new hotel, 


quiet in location. Luxuriously appointed, 
nished, Excellent cuisine. 


Philadel phia 


Nearest everything. 


convenient and 
well fur- 


Adelphia Hotel. Roof Garden 


Caters to families. Children half price in all 
restaurants. Every room with bath $4 to $5 a person. 

The Bellevue-Stratford. Its popularity evidenced 
by the patronage of Native Philadelphians of all 


ages as well as visitors from all parts of the country 


TEXAS 
San Antonio 
Gallagher Ranch. Historic Picturesque. Ideal 
climate. Comfortable quarters. Excellent cuisine. 
Riding and all Western recreations. Open all year. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 


The Camlin. Seattle’s most distinguished hotel. 
Smartly correct in guest facilities and service. Il- 
lustrated brochure uponrequest. H.L. Blancher, Mgr. 


BERMUDA 
Paget, West 


An ideal winter home for those 
an atmosphere of refinement without for- 
Two golf courses nearby. 


ITALY 
Lido-Venice 
Excelsior Palace. One of Europe's smartest resort 


hotels Private beach, own theatre, tennis, park. A 
delightful vacation playground. 


Grand Hotel Des Bains. Esteemed for its luxury, 


Hotel Inverurie. 
desiring 
ality, 


beauty and distinctive homelike atmosphere. Private 
beach. Park 
Stresa 
Grand Hotel et Des Iles Borromees. De Luxe. A 


residence of distinction overlooking Lake Maggiore 
and Borromean Islands. Golf, tennis, horse-shows. 


Venice 
Grand Hotel. De Luxe. Situated 


Canal. Caters only to the best 
national Society rendezvous. 


Hotel Royal Danieli. The world-renowned hostelry 
close to the Ducal Palace. Affords excellent view 
of lagoons and Grand Canal. 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 


Central location. Caters especially 
Rooms with private bath $3 to $15 
and monthly rates. 


on the Grand 
patronage. Inter- 


Hotel Regis. 
to Americans. 
Special weekly 





Europe Sans Souci! 


Why worry about anything as tem- 
peramental as European railroads 
when you can luxuriate in a 
smooth, powerful motor, driven by 
one of those priceless chauffeur- 
couriers who know their Europe 
and will get you there in a more 
or less normal state of mind? 


Illustrated booklets with all sorts of intriguing 
suggested trips will be sent for the asking. 


Franco Belgique Tours Co., Inc. 
The French Building New York 














CONDUCTED TOURS 
Frequent Sailings Most Complete Itineraries 
France, British Isles 
Switzerland, Italy, Holland 
Belgium, Germany, etc. 

One of the oldest Travel Organizations, es- 
tablished 1875. 53 years of satisfactory travel 
service and permanent offices in Europe assure 
our clients many advantages. Our Tours have 
no equal—the personal attention we give each 
Tour guarantees best of service throughout. 

Send for **Book E."’ 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia, 1529 Locust Street 
Chicago, 175 North Michigan Avenue 

















Te CONDE NAST TRAVEE SERVICE 


VANITY FAIR 











ie Europe the way YOU 
want to see it...visit the 
places YOU want to visit... 
enjoy every moment of your 
trip abroad... by having every- 
thing arranged to suit YOUR 
wishes through the American 
Express plan of Independent 
Travel. 


American Express Travel 
experts will assist in working 
out an itinerary based on 
your own ideas—sailing 
dates, arrangements for 
steamers, railroads 
= and hotels... sight- 

YOUR seeing trips, etc.— 

trip to and tell you exactly 
Europe—_ the cost of the entire 

have it trip. When every- 
arranged thing is planned to 
YOUR way YOUR satisfaction, 
aa the actual arrange- 
ments are made far 
in advance of the date you 
plan to sail. Every travel ad- 
vantage and comfort is yours 
—and you are free of travel 
worries, disappointments and 
delays. 








Write, call or phone for the 
new booklet “The American 
Traveler in Europe” (use conve- 
nient coupon below). It describes 
fully how to spend your time in 
Europe to best advantage—what 
to see and how to travel in ease, 
security and comfort. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


65 Broadway, New York 
58 E. Washington Street 
Chicago 
Market at Second Street 
San Francisco 
606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send “The American Traveler in 
Europe” to 


en ciate ataeaiecesaestal 


po ee 


cAmeriscan Express Travelers Cheques 
eAlways Protect Your Funds 
PATTON TTT TT) 


7 ww TT7 





FUROPE 


your own way 





OVER THE 
TWEED¢FORTH | 
in the 
Flying Scotsman | 


SANOOY 


To visit enchanting Scotland by this 
world-famous train is only one of the 


interesting features of your tour of 


ENGLAND 
& 
SCOTLAND 


by 
London & North Eastern Railway 


The line for historic places such as Ely, 
Cambridge, Norwich, Lincoln, York, 
Durham, Edinburgh 


The Route by which you can visit Seaside 
Resorts, Inland Spas, Golf Centres, 
Dales, Moors, Mountains, 

Lochs, Abbeys 


Plan well in advance by sending now for Free 
Literature—Wirite to:—H. / KETCHAM, 
General Agent, London & North Eastern 
Railway, 311 Fitth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LONDON & 
NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 
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SHORTEST IN. 

THE WORLD/ 

713 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
San Diego, California 








50 Spring & Summer Tours To 


EUROPE 


Cver Famous Old World Routes 
Extensive Motoring & Sightseeing 
Small Parties, Splendid Leaders 
Medium & Low Prices 


Special Summer Cruise in the 


| MEDITERRANEAN 


On fine new motor ship Theophile 
Gautier, with Tours through the 


NEAR EAST & EUROPE 


Most interesting trip in the world 
Medium & Low Prices 


Send for booklet desired 
La 
TEMPLE Ci lours 
442-HPark Square Building, Boston 
New York, Chicago, Washington, 


San Francisco 














NORWAY MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE, JUNE 30 
52 days, $600 to $1300 
Spain, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Scotland, 
| Berlin, (Paris, London). World Cruise, 
Jan. 16th, 110 days, $1000 up. Mediter- 

|ranean, 66 days, Jan. 30, $600 up. 


‘Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 







| The Leading Student Tours. 
| Chartered CUNARD tourist 
| cabin Organized entertainment 
| Congenial associations 
Write for literature 


| 551° FIFTH AVE * NEW YORK 








Leading College Tours—700 colleges 
and schools lastyear, firstclass hotels, 
best steamers, college atmosphere. 50 
European offices at your service. 
Send for booklet of 200 Tours. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
134 BOYLSTON ST BOSTON 
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Z, F you’re modern, sophisticated, with a flair for 
YY clothes, a sympathy for the new, the smart in dec- 
oration . .. if you adore surprises in colour, line, 
conversation, or tinkling in a little glass... then 
you'll find your most inspiring background when you 
enter the hand-wrought iron doors by Subes of the 
Salon Mixte on the“Ile de France”. Light ash and 
silvered bronze for the walls... ten tall windows, 
veiled by Rodier in white as 
frail as frost and curtained 
with the gayest flower-printed 


Sreneh Line 


silk ... chairs that spell comfort in the fewest, surest 
modern lines . . . a tapestry by Dupin alive with colour. 
e~» No wonder you have to speak early to get on the 
“Tle de France” !~+~Two other liners complete theWeekly 
Express Service via“the longest gangplank in the 
world”. . .the“France”, beloved of the inner circle, 
the “Paris”, smart as ever. Fastest and most direct 
route to Plymouth, England.-~ Then Le Havre de Paris 
...the boat-train ...three hours 
...and you’re in the world- 
capital of gayety and clothes. 


Y INFORMATION FROM ANY AUTHORIZED FRENCH LINE AGENT, OR WRITE DIRECT TO 19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK CITY Sz 
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VANITY FAIR 





















560 Fifth Avenue 


We Are 
Always 
“At Home’ 


to people interested 
in travel, at 560 Fifth 
Avenue, corner 46th 
Street, New York. 

Complete information 
about the West—pleas- 
urable ways to Alaska, 
California or the Orient 
through the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Trips planned-to-order 
and all arrangements | 
executed. y| 

If you wish, we’ll send 
our representative to 
your home with infor- 
mation or tickets at an §@| 
hour convenient for you- 


Northern 
Pacific Ry. 


SSBB RB BEERS Eee eee 
Mail this coupon to H. M. Fletcher, 
A. G. P. A., 560 Fifth Ave.. New York ¥ 


My Vacation Trip 


edule 


Wd diddtiififsdittittio- 














Books or trips | am Round Trip Summer 
interestedin (¥) Fare from New YorkCity 
OD Yellowstone Park . - -_- $108.82 
O Rocky Mts. [Helena-Butte]- 111.42 | 
O Inland Empire [Spokane] - 133.07 
D Pacific Northwest | Fortland . 138.32 
O Rainier Park STacoma - 138.32 
O Alaska[Skagway] - - - - 228.32 
OD Ranch Vacations (all expense) 240.00 
D Escorted Tours —all expense — 

(from Chicago) $151.04 to 238.61 
0D Canadian Northwest - - - 138.32 


The“North Coast Limited” 
Sets the Pace Out West! 
























SPrAngtiMe comes 


O# QUEBEC 


—— in the old 

Norman town, only walled city of the New World... 
springtime in theChateau, gay with golfers, merrymakers 
. springtime on Dufferin Terrace, famed promenade 

of Québec society at twilight . . . springtime in Little 
Champlain Street at the foot of the cliff, whose peak- 
roofed Norman houses have seen King Louis’ ministers 
footing the minuet in their day . . . springtime in the 
French market, all habitant farmers and crates of new- 
scrubbed piglets and spring lettuces. . . springtime in the 
exquisite French countryside waiting for you toexplore. 
Come now ... wake to bright morning and blue river 
... relish aromatic coffee and positively poetic sausages 
. shop for homespuns . . . trot about in leisurely 
caleches on wooded sideroads . . . in May hear the folk- 
songs of the soil at the Music and Handicraft Festival 
. a different holiday, like nothing else on the conti- 
nent. Full information and reservations at Canadian 
Pacific, 344 Madison Avenue, New York; 405 Boylston 
Street, Boston; Chateau Frontenac, Québec, Canada. 





( Chateau Frontenac.) 


Bion venue a Quebec 


— a —— 


cA personal 
ambassador for 
travelers in 


| Ej uvope 


Busy among the milling throngs 
at foreign ports, platforms and depots, 
you will see the kindly, energetic rep. 
resentative of the American Express, 

He is specially detailed to assist 
bewildered travelers. His courteous, 
intelligent help has often proved a 
blessing to thousands of travelers in 
times of need. Your automatic intro. 
duction to him is your 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


These sky-blue travel funds have enjoyed 
the support of travelers for almost two gen- 
erations, Their currency value, safety and 
negotiability are firmly established. But it is 
the added factor of Personal Service which 
gives them their unique value. 

Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100. Cost 75c for each $100. For sale at 
22,000 banks, American Express and American 
Railway Express offices. Helpful, personal ser- 
vice PLUS money insurance are 
yours when you purchase 


the sky-blue Sate, Gable every where 
EXPRESS 
Travelers Cheques 


Insure your 
| personal effects 








T would cost so 

much to replace 
them—and costs so | 
little to protect your- |} 
self against the ex- |]! 
pense of replacement 
if they are stolen, orde- | 
stroyed while in the 
hands of transportation 
companies, in hotels, 
clubs and all public 
places, or anywhere out- 
side your home. 








Ask any North America 
Agent to explain how 
J Tourist Baggage Insur- | 
ance protects you against 
the loss of personal ef- 
fects. Or send the at- 
tached coupon for com- 
plete information. 

















the 
North America 


“The Oldest 








American Fire 
and Marine In- Wa 
surance Company”’ 
Founded 1792 
© ee ce ee ee ee oe ee ee me ee ee me ee 
Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth St. at the Parkway ' 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. D-4 j 
PIRUND ooccmscaccocesensennooeensuesene 5 
eee ere eee : 
City........-.-..---- State......----- H 
Wants information on Tourist | 
Baggage Insurance 1 
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‘Sunset Limited 


NEW ORLEANS—LOS ANGELES—SAN FRANCISCO 


The choice of those who, speeding toward 
California, would view in complete and en- 


ioyable comfort the magic panorama of the Write to FE. W. Cuarp, trafic manager, 
Old South, Apacheland wad the Spanish South- oe 17-M, room 1022, 301 Michigan 
west. ¢ Return journey may w ell be by any one Boulevard, Chicago, for complimentary booklet, 
of Southern Pacific’s oiler three great routes, “How Besr ro See rHE Paciric Coast” 


offering these premier trains: 
“Golden State Limited” 
“ San Francisco Overland Limited” 
r “ The Cascade”’ 


we e EEe Sh ¢ 2D <¢ 
Ou ther 53 
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VANITY FAIR 
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-At SAN FRANCISCO 


Discerning travelers rank The 

(lift. among America’s fine ho- 

tels. It is one of San Francisco's 

newest and largest. Downtown 

location, immediately adjacent 
to shopping, business and 


ener tecamelieuiacn 


540 Rooms with Bath 
—singl@and en suite 


Single, from SY; double, from $6 
) 
~™ Write fdr booklet ~ 


Frederick C./Clift, President- 
H.S. Ward, Resident Manager 


EL MIRASOL 


-At SANTA BARBARA 


Like an exclusive country estate. Known 
across the continent as one of California's 
most charming beauty spots. Located in 


the heart of Santa Barbara 


Frederick C. Clift, Owner 


G.S. Greenlicf, Resident Manager 





OF SAN FRANCISCO | 











N EMERALD set in the 
blue Pacific... an island 
paradise—Hawaii.Four 


days beyond the Golden Gate 
its pleasures are waiting for 
you; its fascinations are eager to 
claim you. Think of swimming 
off Waikiki in the moonlight; 
think of golf on a famous mid- 
Pacific course; think of strange- 
ly delicious new foods to eat, 
new sights to see, new sports 
to enjoy. 


Why not go now? Glamorous 
Hawaii is now but four short 
days from the mainland. Even 
from New York it is but three 
weeks’ round-trip. 


The splendid new MALOLO, 
swiftest and most luxurious 
passenger vessel ever built in 
the United States, sails from 
San Francisco every other Satur- 
day. She makes the passage in 
the amazing time of only four 
days. Let this year mark the 
happy event of your Hawaiian 
holiday. There are one or more 
Matson sailings from San Fran- 
cisco every week. Regular sail- 
ings from Seattle, too. All-ex- 


pense independent tours of 


Hawaii from $275. 


AUSTRALIA 
and the. South Seas 
ONLY 19 DAYS 
VIA HONOLULU 


Sailings from San Francisco every 
third Thursday 


Matson liners offer— 
FASTEST TIME, 
FREQUENT SAILINGS, 
COMMODIOUS QUARTERS, 
SPECIAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
ALL DAY AT HONOLULU. 


Romantic places you’ve 
always wanted to see 


Go now on the Malolo 




















Features 


of the Malolo 


eAccommodat. nS for 000 fir t class 
passengers. Seven decks for passengers 
‘ / 
use. Elevators serve all decks. Motion 
picture theatre. Ballroom, completely 
Toa 
dren's play- 


equipped gymnasium, chil 


SUTMMINE 


room and huge Pompetan 
pe ol. A teleph one at th ¢ / ead J é€ve ry 
bed. 150 private bath» ms. Me ve deck 
Space for its s7ze than any sh ip aft Mat. 


Excellent meals. Dining room seats all 


passengers at one time. 


Matson line 


Hawaii - South Seas - Australia 


For information about Matson tours inquire at our nearest office or at any travel agency 


Write Matson Navigation Company, Dept. 24-B, at any of the following addresses: 
215 Marker Sr., San Francisco—535 Fifth Ave , New York—140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles —1319 Fourth Ave , Seattle 









WO THOUSAND YEARS 
before Columbus sighted 
this‘‘“New World?’ civilization 
flourished in our own South. 
west. New Mexico and Ari- 
zona shelter countless ruins 
left by ancient races. About 
them live descendants of the 
Spanish Conquistadores and 
50,000 Indians of today. Here 
Americans have a treasure of 
romance, archaeology and 
history. 

Harveycar Motor Cruises 
open up this little known ter- 
ritory to the discriminating 
traveler with service unsur- 
passed in every detail. Spe- 
cially equipped Packard Eight 
Cruisers, with Harvey trained 
driver-mechanicians, assure 
safe and comfortable travel. 
A courier-hostess, trained un- 
der the School of American 
Research, accompanies each 
party, limited to four persons 
in one car. Nine Harvey ho- 
tels furnish headquarters. No 
camping, unless desired. 





Cruises, in length from several days 
toamonth or longer, start from La 
Fonda Hotel in old Santa Fé, the 
heart ofthe famous Indian-detour 
country. Cars, however, will meet 
parties at any point on the Santa 
Fe transcontinental lines between 
Trinidad, Colorado, and Grand 
Canyon, Arizona. 


Operated throughout the year. 
Rates, $25.00 per day per per- 
son for parties of three ormore, 
includeevery expense. Foritin- 
eraries and details mail cou- 
pon below. 

Harveycar Motor Cruises 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Harveycar Motor Cruises 1020-A 
Santa Fé, New Mexico 

Please send me information regard: 
ing Harveycar cruises. 


Name 
Address << 














Att 
Kay 
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Jam 





aa (- ROUND THE 
orld Cruise 
rl SAILING FROM NEW YORK NEXT DECEMBER 1:r 

















ined Eau ksT Walkie 
ure ~~ : 

vel. 

wal VER 15,000 people have taken spent so pleasurably, so profitably... of this 30,000-mile program . . . made 
_ Canadian Pacific winter cruises. First, a continuous round of lifetime possible by one management, ship and 
each Over 2,000 have gone Roundthe World experiences. Christmas Eveand Christ- shore. Canadian Pacific has its resi- 
sons with Canadian Pacific. mas Day in the Holy Land. New Year’s dent agents everywhere. It maintains 


Some have taken as many as six 
Canadian Pacific cruises. Hundreds do 
all their winter-vacationing on cruises. 

And why not? A Canadian Pacific 


in Cairo. India in cool, gay January. 
Exotic Siam and China. Japan for the 
plum blossoms. The circuit of the 
wonder-belt of the world. 














daily organized service two-thirds round 

the globe. It is agent in North America 

for the State Railways of India. 
Finally, wonderful living. The ship 





ps cruise costs no more per day than com- Second, the incredible smoothness again is the Empress of Australia, 
the parable living on shore. Your life is sur- 21,850 tons gross register. 3-room royal 
ur rounded by service and cushioned with ay ang suites. Roman bath. Rooms of amaz- 

. e ele f tro Ne oO 4 » -4 . 2 eC + SC 
eet luxury. You bury responsibility 60 fath- Rr a ei al Te a ing spaciousness and airiness. 
nta oms deep andthe scenery changes every SOE he AEs Cruise-wise people book early. Please 
en I ) t y 22, 192 mpress ¢ ce ) 
ind day. MEDITERRANEAN . . . 72 days... Feb. 4, 1929 write for booklets which detail where 

For 1928, the feature cruise is again ee Paha naa Bt ead you go, how you live. 
, . 4 . ee 5 ... 29 days ... jan. 24; Feb. 27, 192 >. a ~ . mg 
car the Round the World Cruise. Imagina- SS Bhcheanoe Bedrords (new) Your own agent, or Canadian Pacific 
: tion cannot conceive four months District Offices listed below. 

pet- 
ore, =—— Se Se 
itin- Attanta: Suite 1017 Healey Bldg. Boston: 405 Boylston St. Burrato: 160 Pearl St. Cutcaco: 71 E. Jackson Blvd. Cincinnati: 201 Dixie Term. Bldg. CLevetanp: 101C Chester Ave. Detrort: 1231 Washington Blvd. 
-oUu- Kansas City: 723 Walnut Street. Los ANGELES: 621 So. Grand Avenue. Minneapo.ts: 611 Second Ave. So. New York: Madison Ave. at 44th St. Putiapetreuta: Locust St. at 15th. PrrrssurcH: 338 Sixth 


Ave. Portianp: 55 Third St. San Francisco: 675 Market St. St. Louis: 412 Locust St. SeatTLE: 1320 Fourth Ave. Tacoma: 1113 Pacific Ave. Wasuincton: 905 15th St., N. W. In Canapa: Montreal: 141 St. 
James Street. Orrawa: 83 Sparks Street. Vancouver:C. P.R. Station. foronto:C. P. R. Bldg. Winnipec: Main and Portage Streets. NELSON: Bakerand Ward. Saint Joun: 40 KingStreet. Nortu Bay: 87 Main West. 


ises . cies — x 


Canadian Pacific 


Worlds Greatest? Travel System ¢ 


‘ 
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Empress Livers To Europe AND Orient . . Cruises. . TRANSCCANADA Limitep . . BANFr.. . CHATEAU FRONTENAC 








Glorious Playgrounds 


Round the World —the one finest 
| trip of a lifetime 
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ose behind us, but wholly difteren 
Round the World to Egypt, to Italy ail France. 


Palatial President Liners to take you in compiete Comfort. 





Beds, not berths. Spacious decks. 


fA SWIMMiINng DOO! Public rooms iarve and ky ixu rously ap- 
pointed. A din * service unexcelled, world travelers tell 
us Optio: StOT Vers 

t i 


A Dollar Liner sails every week trom Los Angeles and 
San Francisco tor the Orient via Honolulu and Round the 
World. Fortnightly sailings from Boston and New York 


for the Orient via Havana, Panama and Calitornia. See the 











itic Coast. 
in Mail Liner sails every or days trom 
toria to Japan, China and Ma 





ngs from otal Genoa and P bein 
Boston. 
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American Mail : 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 







































































U PON entering The 


ROOSEVELT one is attracted im- 
mediately by the grace and quiet 
dignity of the lobby... Here, 
decorations and appointments have 








iy, 
(o,0/ 
oS; 2 


been harmonized to furnish a set- 


ting of intimate hospitality and 


comfort. 


n the charm of 
its Colonial atmosphere, the lux- 
ury of its appointments and the 
finesse of its service The ROOSE- 
VELT imparts to the critical guest 
an atr of warm personal welcome. 
The increasing popularity of this 
distinguished hostelry is but an 
acknowledgment of the tasteful 
standard of living it provides. 

> > > 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central and 
the subways . . . Complete Travel and Steamship 
Bureau . . . ‘*Teddy Bear Cave’’—a play-nursery 
for children. Health Institute and Swimming Pool. 


BEN BERNIE and his ORCHESTRA 2 the GRILL 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Vacahon 





in) WIC 


Come toCGanada _ 
this Summer 


OME NORTH where pine-scented 
breezes blow. Where golf, bathing, fish- 
ing, boating and other outdoor sports can 
be enjoyed at their best. Here, by the sea, in 
the mountains or in lake-dotted forests, 
Canada offers you the vacation of a lifetime. 


The PROVINCES BY THE SEA. Come to 





one of the delightful woodland and seashore National 
<a ‘ 1 2 Park in the 
resorts which abound in New Brunswick, Canadian 


Rockies 





Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island— 
Canada’s Provinces by the Sea. 


See OLD QUEBEC with its landmarks of 
the ancient French regime, its time-honored 
customs and old-world atmosphere. Com- 
bine a seaside and woodland vacation at 
one of the many splendid resorts along the 
Lower St. Lawrence. 


The HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO offer 
excellent fishing in Timagami or Nipigon 
Forest Reserves and Algonquin Park, witha 
wide choice of delightful lake and forest 
havens at Kawartha Lakes, Muskoka Lakes, 
Lake of Bays, 30,000 Islands of Georgian 


Bay or the shores of blue Lake Huron. 


MINAKI on the Winnipeg River calls the 
lover of golf and fishing. Exceptional hotel 
accommodation at Minaki Lodge, 
$5.00 a day up, American Plan. 


JASPER NATIONAL PARK — here you 
can golf, ride, hike, motor, climb, amid 5300 
square miles of Canadian Rocky Mountain 
magnificence. Stop at Jasper Park Lodge— 
rates $7.50 a day up, American Plan, accom- 
modation for 450 guests. Open May 21st to 
Sept. 30th. Jasper Golf Week, Sept. 8th to 
Sept. 15th. 





The 
Highlands 
of Ontario 


Tates 







Scene in Quaint 
(e) 


uebec 


Wonderful opportunities for sportsmen in 
Canada’s teeming lakes and rivers and in 
her virgin forests. 





Mail the coupon for booklet descriptive of 
Canada’s vacation lands. 
Provinces 


[[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 


OFFICES 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
$83 Washington sleet 
Street PHILADELPHIA 
00 Chestnut S 


mi ff Along the sea 
coast of the 
Maritime 





BUFFALO gO eae 
11 So. Division St. $01 Franklin 
CHICAGO Trust Bldg. 


108 W. Adams St. 
CINCINNATI 
49 E. 4th St. 


PITTSBURGH 
605 Park Building 
49 BE. 4 t PORTLAND, ME. 
Dixie Terminal Grand Trunk Ry. 
Bldg. 

CLEVELAND 
948 Union Trust 
Buildin 


PORTLAND 
OR 


RE. 
$02 Yamhill St, 
Pacific Bldg. 





MADISON AVE. at 45th Street NEW YORK 1269 Griwold St ST. LOUIS 
Epwarp Ciinton Focc— Managing Director 9 DULUTH Tey Bee 


Ag iF rap 
Sa ilieg 
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Vv. Superior 
Stree 
igen ST. PAUL 
83 East Fifth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
689 Market St. 
SEATTLE 
1829 Fourth Ave. 
WASHINGTON 
». C. 
16th & I'Sts, N. We 


KANSAS CITY 
766 Grand Ave. 


833-5 Ry. Exchange 





LOS ANGELES 
6 


07 So. Grand Are 





MINNEAPOLIS 
518 Second Ave. So. 








Prince of Wales Hotel | 
Many Glacier Hotel | 
Glacier Park Hotel 


\ 


America’s foremost 
mountain resorts 
in the heart of 
‘Glacier National 
Park, Montana, and 
Waterton Lakes Na- 
tional Park, Alberta— 
America’s only interna- 
tional playground—offer 
their hospitality for your 
summer vacation. 






These modern hotels are 
centers for delightful 
land-and-lake cruises to 
points of scenic interest; 
also for golf, horseback 
riding, fishing and moun- 
tain climbing. 


The luxurious New 
Oriental Limited takes 
you direct to the gate of 
Glacier National Park. 


Write today for interesting booklets. 








Tre CONDE 


NAGT TRAVEE SERVICE 


VANITY FAIR 





The PLAZA, New York 











The SAVOY- eae 
Henry A. Rost New York 


General Manager 





John D. Owen 


\ Fred Sterry 
\ Manager 


President 

















The COPLEY-PLAZA 


Arthur L. Race 
Managing Director 


Boston 


is 




















a, 











A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Mgr. | 


Saint Paul, Minn. 





GREAT 


ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 





| 


NORTHERN 













Hotels of on 


Unrivalled as to location. Distin- 
guished throughout the World for 
their ee and service. 








Go Lr and tennis in 
their finest setting—moun- 
tain bridle trails—famous baths 
and mineral waters. Early book- 
ings advised. 
Mason and Dixon Golf Tournament April 8 to 14, inclusive 
Tennis Tournament Beginning April 16 


. Pk ayers competing are favored with special rates at The Greenbrier. 


On the main line of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
One night by sleeper from New York and Chicago. 


THE GREENBRIER 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS ~ W- VIRGINIA 


THoRNTON Lewis 
President 


Georce O’Brien 
Ass’t Mgr. 


Frep. STERRY 
Managing Director 






















your trip 
of a lifetime 


the American way 


OU will enjoy your trip so 
much more if you select the 
American way to Europe. Ask 
any of your friends who have 
been passengers on these fa- 
mous United States Liners. 
The ships are fast, reliable, 
and above all—supremely com- 
fortable. The steward service 
is remarkably fine, the cuisine 
famous among experienced trav- 
elers. The atmosphere through- 
out the ships is American. And 
American standards of living, 
as you know, are the highest in 
the world. Yet your trip costs 
no more. 


The flagship 


The giant S. S. Leviathan, 
59,956-ton flagship of the fleet, 
is the largest and best known 
ship in the world. A little over 
five glorious days at sea and you 
are in Paris or London. 


The cabin ships 
The other five United States 


Liners are cabin (one class) 
ships—a type very popular 
with Americans. They are the 
S. S. George Washington, S. S. 
America, S. S. Republic, S. S. 
Pres. Roosevelt, and S. S. Pres. 
Harding. 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET ON 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


See your nearest steamship agent for 


reservations and added infor- 
mation, or write to— 


United 


States Lines 





45 Broadway ’Phone 
New York City Whitehall 2800 
££ 
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NPRING — | 
a-—- in The land of jam ENGLAND || & IRELAND 


FRANCE 
-Luch day is 


You have break- \ a qlericus // Golf? -- Naturally, HAM B URG “AM ERICAN il a E 


fasted splendidly. ‘\ an € niur / ‘ with four velvety 


Through the win- green Donald Ross 


4 
dow byyourbreak- = ~~ > ® 3 Lo golf courses, one 


ew is the first consideration on the ships 


fast table the mile- chooses golf. 
high peaks of the Blue Ridge ™% Dinner: You dance to the | 
= \ 3 
i 


of this line. Pleasant surroundings—attrac- 
seem close enough to touch. strains of a marvelous orches- tive furnishings—expert yet unobtrusive service 


You step out on the sun-flooded tra. Young Don Bishop is get- 


: - 2 —an unexcelled cuisine—all contribute to the 
terrace into another sapphire ting a moonlight motor party s seaneanaaianiie 


day. The pine-laden air coming together. It seems the thing to refined and cengenial atmosphere that is so 
down from the mountains is “~~. do. The cars are waiting. Swiftly : ‘ 
as sweet as honey, vibrant as a @. “ye they glide over miles of match- essential to travel en joyment. 


less highways atop the world, 
through forests olderthan time. 





violin note. aw 


Accomn ions avai 1 : ; 
ET umodations available in all classes 


3 e E Far, far below the blue smoke y : en pe) poe 

he , > and comfort in every cl 

si oe eg gn | from a mountain cabin curls sia for wdlieine. dienes 

Suave met sumustesd 40 fad Vt —S — a land, this Land PLEASURE CRUISES 

they ey back i Saeene A i: : a , , 

year after year in the Spring. sheville is scarcely more than 

They are tonto to ualane = anight’ssleep away, by through ©@Anund mWword CTo ‘Northern 
anew bridle trail. Of course | i% Pullman via Southern Railway. S. S RESOLUTE Wonderlands 
you'll go. By the time you can Or, if oe prefer, there is a igian of Cruising Steamers’’ 3. S: RELIANCE 


paved highway leading from 
the doors of your garage to the 
porte-cochere of your favorite 
Asheville hotel. 


ay change, the groom has brought 


a silky little saddle horse out 140 days—31 countries—64 From New York, June 30—35 


cities. Sailing Eastward days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, 


front for you. 
Jan.7, 1929from New York Norway and the North Cape. 










































30 Back for lunch. Such food— a | 
1e continental chefs and Southern or motor routes or for the 52-page 
cooks— can’t beat that combi- booklet about Asheville, write | H A M B U R Ce _— A M E R I C A N L I N E 
i. nation. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE | United American Lines, Inc., General Agents 
4° | 28 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
| 
| Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
x | Montreal, Winnipeg, or Local Steamship or Tourist Agents. 
1- 
oi 
le 
) | | 
d T BUI For one traveler 
| \\ . . 
’ Cimomemmee ts OU PLAN FO BUILD Maina 
n —— ee | : 
5 ae et | House & Garden has recently published FRI( A 
~ Art Crafts Guild | a collection of the loveliest houses that eee 
(ollegiate Tours ie | appeared in the last five years of the | =e ; 
to 8 ‘ : For the first time in the history of 
| , E i a | magazine. travel—a luxury cruise-tour to South 
BS S | Africa. Days of new delight travers- 
: cH 7, @ 3 ing the country of big game! Trips 
’ House & Garden’s Second Book of Houses Se ee a oe ai 
r | witching jungle! Excursions to the 
1 has 192 pages, 600 illustrations ... a | Victoria Falls, the valley of diamonds 
; - era ...and places off the track of even 
| wealth of material that is all practical, | the world cruises—previously the 
; : * all beautiful. $4.20, postpaid. privilege of only the wealthiest 
ily | | of sportsmen!...American Express 
5 Pe nll, | | explorer-managers act as your escort. 
, : orcas x ae i it a eae ciciied 
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in the course of many years of days Amos 
became a rich and powerful man. His ene- 
mies hated him, and so, perhaps, did his 
friends. He seemed invulnerable. His touch 
was that of a Midas. And no one knew 
that over his every operation he bent the 
remarkable finger and that in every case it 
indicated the advantageous way. 

At length he found himself possessed of 
factories and ships, farms, ranches, 
mines, mills, fame, good health and a fine 
disposition. And all were directly attribu- 
table to the charm on his watch chain which 
never tired nor ever failed. And then came 
the afternoon of his fiftieth interview with 
his fifty biographers. When these gentlemen 
had departed with a glowing tale of his 
latest conquest, Amos was suddenly strick- 
en with an immense discontent. Such a 
thing had never before happened. And the 
longer he dwelt upon that ill emotion the 
ereater it became. 


HE unhappy man threw himself into 
his mahogany chair and stared over the 

broad plain of his desk. “This finger is 
a myth,” he ruminated. “It does not exist.” 

Presently he leaped to his feet. “And I 
shall prove it.” 

He fumbled through his mail until the 
digit indicated a, certain letter. Forthwith 
he deliberately tossed the letter into his 
bejeweled waste-basket. Then he turned 
to the telephone and gave a number in his 
most aggressive voice. 

And thereupon came the last phase of 
this somewhat esoteric documentation of a 
life. Gradually it grew dark in the great 
room. Amos hung up the receiver apoplec- 
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Amos Dandelion’s Digit 
eS 
A Supernatural Episode in the Commercial and Cultural History of Manhattan Island 
VEN a cursory examination of the town address to the driver. He undoubtedly 
more obscure and pungent events felt that so novel a charm should be 
occurring daily on the island of Man- _ humoured. 
hattan would reveal many incidents of Arrived at his office he submerged his 
intrinsic value to the student of modern thought in figures and runes with an exhila- 
thaumaturgy. ration that all but belied his problem. At 
I have, nevertheless, at one time or an- four in the afternoon his office boy brought 
other brought to general attention the true in an extra edition of a shrilly hawked 
significance of a number of trifles which I newspaper. It announced that two hundred 
felt apropos the modern scene. Among and thirty persons had been killed in a 
them one recalls the episode of Walter subway accident at nine-thirty that morn- 
Shelp who let loose a hurricane in the sub- _ ing. As he read the still sticky headlines a 
way, thereby blowing all the trains to consciousness dawned on Amos Dandelion. 
16gth Street and keeping them there for It was the finger that had saved him from 
some two hours; also the rather interesting the very train which now lay in a twisted 
accident of Marcus Flaum who discovered mass of steel and defunction. He dismissed 
a ghost in his back pants pocket, and the — his boy and spoke to the finger with some 
saga of the young man who could hitch- gratitude. “You,” he said, “are unquestion- 
kick over the Ritz Towers and did so, nearly ably an asset. You have made good. It was 
getting himself hung for his pains. my intention to have you removed from 
Not less remarkable is the story of Amos this antique and admirable chain which 
Dandelion, which I recount less for its was given to me by my grandfather when 
international than for its literary import. I was twenty-one because I had not smoked. 
It was on a morning in May that the Now I shall not submit you to the rude in- 
subject of this record made its startling quisition of a jeweler. On the contrary, 
appearance. Amos was shaving—a proce- [| thank you.” 
dure accompanied by mutterings and Having thus expressed himself, he put 
executed in an unbuttoned waistcoat. He the paper under his arm and went to 
had finished with his left cheek and was his home, following the finger which, again, 
turning the other when he caught sight of | directed him to a cab. He found his wife 
a foreign body in the region of his ample and three ladies engaged in bridge. When 
abdomen. Thinking he had dropped an item the guests had departed, Amos felt that 
of soap, he brushed at it absently with the the moment had arrived for him to speak. 
corner of a towel. The motion conveyed a Somehow he had been prevented by modes- 
sense of solidity to him. Still, with a vacuity ty from mentioning his acquisition to the 
that does credit to him, he gave the object _ three ladies. 
a scarcely less attentive gesture. “A rather peculiar thing has happened 
to me,” he began. 
ty ND then, in an appalling instant, he “Do you mind putting the table away?” 
a: realized that a human finger was ap- his wife asked. 


pended to his watch chain. Such a discovery 
coming to the most sanguine of us would 
cause some surprise. With all his strength 
Amos endeavoured to withdraw the finger, 
and when he could not do so he bent upon 
it his amazed scrutiny. An excellent finger 
he found it to be, decorative in the highest 
sense of the word, and making a sort of 
charm which he felt would better be a 
personal than a public delight. Consequent- 
ly he buttoned his coat over the elegant 
monstrosity and postponed the problem 
until after business hours. 

He gulped his coffee a little guiltily, left 
his wife, and hastened toward the subway 
kiosk, still meditating on the uniqueness of 
| a healthy and human finger as a form of 
spontaneous jewelry. As he gained the 
steps a further amazement smote him. The 
finger was tugging at his coat. Furtively he 
\ peered at it and found that it was pointing 

insistently away from the subway and in 
the direction of a gaudy taxicab parked 
nearby. Amos was ever a man of decision. 
“Oh, well,” he said. And he gave his down- 








ae 


“Certainly not.” He slid the legs into 
their grooves. “As I was saying, this morn- 
ing while—” 

His wife had left the room. She returned 
at once. “We have no butter. Do you mind 
putting on your hat and—” 

“Not at all,” Amos answered. “But I 
was just—” 


T that juncture he felt the finger point- 
ing toward the coat tree, wherefore he 
donned his wraps and went out in judicious 
silence. Later in the evening this conversa- 
tion was repeated with variations. “It is 
logical,” Amos thought, “to assume that 
my charm wishes to retain a certain incog- 
nito. Far be it from me to intrude upon its 
privacy.” So he desisted in his effort to ex- 
plain the finger, and his wife noticed neither 
the effort, which is not remarkable, nor its 
abandonment, which is strange. 

So the days passed, following very large- 
ly the dictates of the calendar, although at 
one time there were three successive Fridays, 
which discrepancy passed unnoticed. And 








tically and turned his stern eyes toward the 
charm. Instantly alarm filled them. 

Slowly, almost imperceptibly, the finger 
on the watch charm was turning toward its 
owner! He clicked the receiver frantically 
in an effort to cancel his order by tele- 
phone, but there was no answer. The dark- 
ness increased. Faint, luminous shafts of 
light licked the ornate appurtenances of the 
chamber. His head reeled. He tore open 
his collar. Darkness swam over him. 

They found him lying dead on the floor 
an hour later. His demise was attributed 
to the loss of his fortune which had oc- 
curred so unexpectedly and suddenly. But 
of the finger there was not a trace. Nor has 
it been seen since, either in New York, or 
in Palestine, where, perhaps, it originated. 

Nevertheless, it is known among the 
gentry that, on the night after the inter- 
ment of Amos Dandelion, the remarkable 
digit appeared in the graveyard and wrote 
these fateful words on the still smooth 
tomb-stone: “Here lies a man who failed to 
renew his subscription to VANITY FAIR.” 

—P. G. Wytir 
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The Incredible Royal Family 


How the Roumanian Dynasty Carries On the Prisoner of Zenda Tradition in Royalty 


HIRTY years ago Prince Carol, at that 

time heir to the throne of Roumania, 

but since deprived of his claims, bore 
on his childish shoulders the exact replica in 
miniature of the splendid head of his mother, 
the present Queen of Roumania: hair like ripe 
uncut wheat, eyes a keepsake turquoise, skin 
the delicate pink of the great English eigh- 
teenth-century portrait-painters. What remains 
of these elfin gifts to-day? Alas! Prince Carol 
is very much like everyone else. Physically, 
that is; for temperamentally he represents a 
type which is somewhat rare (fortunately for 
domestic tranquillity). He is intelligent and 
impulsive, and a spoiled child. People of such 
character need the ballast of a sound educa- 
tion. The Prince lacked this, and it is his 
great excuse. 

Let us recall the important influences which 
shaped his childhood. To begin with, there was 
his great-uncle, the austere King Charles of 
Hohenzollern, and first of the name. He had 
founded a dynasty among these Danubian 
principalities which he had liberated from the 
Turkish yoke and amalgamated into a king- 
dom. Charles the First was a virtuous German, 
with a majestic severity, a severity which con- 
cealed much diplomacy and a certain modicum 
of fatuity. He contained something of both 
the sabre and the umbrella. He was timid and 
circumspect in his treatment of his prime 
minister Jan Bratiano, the leader of the liberal 
party and also the founder of a_ political 
dynasty which, parallel to its kings has been 
governing Roumania with both good and bad 
results for fifty years. This old sovereign, with 
his bearded and Wagnerian elegance, was not 
very lenient towards his nephew and heir, 
Ferdinand, the father of little Carol. He held 
him responsible for the capers of his young 
wife, the present Queen Marie, who was then 
hardly more than a child, as she had been 
married at the age of sixteen. There were 
Violent scenes, and beyond closed doors the 
boy heard the voice of the old man thundering 
in German. It must be admitted that the 
beautiful Princess Marie was considerably 
bored at this court of elderly ladies who spied 
on her and contrasted her with the old King’s 
wife, Queen Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth is better known under her literary 
pseudonym of Carmen Sylva, under which 
she published several volumes called The 


By PERCY EASTMAN 


Thoughts of a Queen, and also numerous 
novels describing in burning language va- 
rious criminal and even incestuous passions. 
Carmen was a distinguished and powerful 
woman, .with kindly features and a formid- 
able golden pince-nez. Her curly short hair 
soon became the colour of white flour, which 
emphasized her scarlet complexion. She pos- 
sessed a delightful voice, and could speak all 
the languages of Europe. At once cultivated 
and naive, she fell a ready prey to adventurers 
and ostensibly repentant Magdalenes. With 
her extravagant Germanic mind, she made a 
cult of love and was its constant advocate at 
all cost; with the result that the King became 
disturbed and had to dismiss her battalion of 
pretty maids of honour, replacing them with 
elderly ladies who were thoroughly depend- 
able. Nevertheless, the Queen was irreproach- 
ably virtuous; and so innocent that when, on 
her arrival in Roumania, a great number of 
persons who were all divorced had been pre- 
sented to her, she was scandalized—and turn- 
ing to her royal consort, she sighed: “Aber 
Karl, das ist Sodom und Gomorrha!” But she 
remained a sentimentalist all her life. And she 
was all kindliness at the thought of a couple 
who were in love or were presumed to 
he so. 


| ING Ferdinand of Bulgaria has net yet 

forgotten the “surprise” which she once 
planned for him. When he was well up in 
years, and more than indifferent to women, 
he found it advisable for political reasons to 
marry the old Princess de Reuss with whom 
he intended to remain on purely formal terms. 
The new couple went to pay a visit to their 
neighbours in Roumania. After dinner, Queen 
Elizabeth took her two guests by the hand and, 
beaming, led them to the nuptial chamber 
which she had arranged for them. “And for 
the present,” she cooed, blushing, “I leave you 
to your happiness!” 

Carmen Sylva feared and respected the 
King, but complained of him because he kept 
her short of funds and only devoted a few 
minutes to her in the evening, while eyeing 
the chronometer on the night-table. The Queen 
poured out her hopes and disillusionments, 
along with a sprinkling of state secrets, in a 
diary which she sometimes forgot to put 
under lock and key and which, being sub- 


sequently stolen, caused the royal family no 


end of embarrassment. Now quite infirm, 
languishing and dreaming, and _ lost in 


literature, Carmen Sylva observed with dis- 
quietude the terrible vitality of her ravishing 
niece. 

She was scandalized at the long excursions 
on horseback with girl-friends and officers 
in the mountains of Sinaia, from which the 
party would not return until midnight. The 
young English princess was at that time extra- 
ordinarily beautiful, with a remarkable kind 
of physical brilliancy which nothing could 
dim. The ardour of the men and the jealousy 
of the women were her constant escort. Her 
slightest actions, which were done in unthink- 
ing gaiety, were duly commented upon and 
misrepresented. 


ALUMNY, a flower that thrives particu- 

larly on Latin soil, also figured here; and 
a treacherous legend arose, which still con- 
tinues. The royal princess was credited with 
endless flirtations: an officer, a diplomat, a 
sailor. The ladies of honour hastened to warn 
the old King, who flew into a rage and had 
the diplomat recalled, the soldier transferred, 
and the sailor exiled. But the next day it was 
the same thing over again. It is worthy of note 
that this Charles the First, who impressed his 
will upon everyone, never dared remonstrate 
with his niece directly. The fact is that, being 
simply a younger brother in the Sigmaringen 
line, he was quite proud of this alliance with 
a princess who had the finest pedigree of 
Europe, for she was the grand-daughter of 
Queen Victoria, the niece of Czar Alexander 
I, first cousin to Emperor William and to 
several other monarchs. Also, he stood in fear 
of the mother of the princess, the ominous 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, daughter of 
Alexander II of Russia. The court of Rou- 
mania only saw once this proud, stocky little 
woman, loaded with prodigious jewels, but 
they never forgot it. She had come to de- 
mand that her daughter be accorded proper 
treatment. 

Meanwhile our little prince, Carol, was 
growing up under the tutelage of a deaf old 
general and a young Swiss instructor who was 
a violent republican, hating all monarchies, 
hierarchies, ranks and honours, and thoroughly 

(Continued on page 96) 





Scorpions for Whips 


VANITY FAIR 


A Rallying Cry for Some Heavy-Handed Critics to Weed Gut the Incompetents in Art 


NCE there was in Israel a forthright 

king called Rehoboam. And when com- 

mittees called to influence his policies 
he said to his people manfully, “My father 
has chastised you with whips, but I will chas- 
tise you with scorpions.” And a good answer 
too! It lost him adherents. They said that this 
was not constructive criticism but only destruc- 
tive. The cities of Judah remained to Reho- 
boam but Israel seceded and was later lost. 
Jeroboam led the hosts which had to have their 
language sugar-coated and it cannot be denied 
that his name endures but only as the designa- 
tion of a champagne bottle of monstrous size. 
Rehoboam was right and, if things were alto- 
gether fitting, he would be father to all the 
critics. 

But this is not an ideal world and most of 
our reviewers are of more dubious ancestry. 
At least, few have the heart to wield the lash 
and make it crackle. As for scorpions, critical 
language has grown so soft in tone that the 
ultimate in damnation is expressed by saying, 
when some performance falls to new levels 
of ineptitude, “Mr. Jinks was adequate”. 

There is a crying and a blistering need for 
ruthless, heavy-handed men to deal with all 
the arts. Nobody can paint, or sing or write 
so badly that even the most severe notice will 
fail to carry some little grain of solace. And 
ft is these crumbs of comfort, carelessly 
thrown, which have gone to make up vast and 
half-baked desserts. The ridiculous twaddle 
which insists that critics should not tear down 
and only build up has actually taken hold of 
first class minds. This is an age so kindly that 
not a sparrow falls to earth without con- 
spiracy arising to make pretense it was an 


eagle. 


N the end this mistaken mercy leaves its 

victims much more wet and wringing than 
would the dew of bitter truth from heaven. 
Probably the world of music contains more 
poignant tragedies than all the other arts. It 
begins with the singing teacher out in Kansas 
who nods his head and says the 
promising. Maestros in Italy declare that all 
her instruction up to date is faulty but that 
for a consideration the tones can be regilded. 
Eventually there is Carnegie, or maybe the 
Town Hall, and critics who content themselves 
with the safe assertion that some of her notes 
are better than others. The result is that no 
American singer ever precisely fails. He, or 


voice is 


she, is merely unable to gain recognition. Go 
to City Hall Park on any frosty night and 
wake some sleeper on a bench with a request 
to see his notices. You will find that some of 
them are excellent and none at all vitriolic. 
What a pity! All of these unfortunates could 
have been saved by poultices compounded out 
of honest harshness. It is a critic’s function 
to serve as counter-irritant but instead he 
generally insists upon taking out his papers 
for citizenship in Gilead. This makes for good 
funerals but bad criticism. 

It has been said, and mendaciously, that 


part of a reviewer's 


important 


the most 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


function is to foster budding genius. Critics 
fear to tread upon even the meanest and most 
repulsive object for fear that even if it isn’t 
Lon Chaney it may turn out to be William 
Shakespeare. There is a notion that great 
men often begin with the wrong foot so even 
the most left-footed effort is regarded with 
tolerance lest harsh words be said about some- 
one later destined for lights on Broadway. 
Obviously this theory of procedure is muddle- 
headed. Nobody can stop genius, or even high 
talent, by stepping on it. In so far as the 
critic’s function extends to the performer him- 
self rather than to the audience he need not 
bother his head concerning the geniuses. They 
are all self-made. You cannot puff them and 
gales won't knock them down. 


GOOD critic should be a sort of handy-man 
LAX about the house. It is his duty to weed the 
garden, burn the underbrush and chop down 
the smaller trees so that the world may get 
a better look at the big ones. Construction is 
never possible until the tin cans and the rub- 
bish have been swept aside. These obvious 
responsibilities of the reviewer are ever so 
often evaded. Right on Broadway, walking 
openly in the light of day, one may see a score 
of playwrights who have written not just one 
terrible play but dozens of them. As one who 
disbelieves in capital punishment I would 
have no dramatist beheaded for his first fail- 
ure. There should be a period of probation 
and the man who has sinned ought to have an 
opportunity to expiate his crime. Even a 
second monstrosity need not put him beyond 
the pale. But if he follows with a fourth and a 
fifth ineptitude it is too much and critics are 
to blame if they fail to tell him plainly that 
he is out and that he must never darken the 
stage of any playhouse again. Within a week 
I, with my own eyes, saw the author of eleven 
dreadful plays standing at a Times Square 
corner and actually laughing. Worse than 
that he was leaning against a lamp post. If 
critics were the men they ought to be he would 
have avoided such a spot as he would avoid the 
gallows. The familiar adage about the rope 
is incomplete. Give a man too much and he'll 
not hang himself but rather make a ladder 
and toss it up to the blue sky like an Indian 
fakir. And the miscreant even bungles that 
simple trick by forgetting to disappear. 
The novels published in the United States 


each year would reach from the Battery to 


Westport if anybody could be found with the 
inclination to lay them end to end. This should 
not be. And where does the fault lie? As usual 
with the critics. If a novel is thoroughly bad 
it is not the custom to say much about it. In- 
stead the briefer than 


review is somewhat 


usual. The name of the author will be noted 
and that of the publisher and maybe there 
will be a paragraph about the plot. Failing to 
get a critical opinion, the unfortunate author 
will merely surmise that nothing is wrong but 
the fact that he is insufficiently known. In 
order to correct this he will 
novel and another and another. It is no use to 


write another 


rely on the publisher. Contrary to the popular 
notion, publishers’ readers are not recruited 
solely from the rank of those who were 
dropped upon their heads in childhood. The 
requirement is much more searching. Only 
those are taken who, when dropped upon the 
sidewalk, proceeded to bounce. 

Accordingly, any sort of trash can and will 
be published unless there is a proper display 
of violent indignation upon the part of all the 
book critics. And few of them possess ade. 
quate spitefulness. Perhaps it isn’t a man’s 
work at all. The only current reviewer who has 
a really satisfying vein of venom happens to 
be a slip of a girl. It might be a good idea to 
have a convention of critics with the agree. 
ment, of course, that each speaker should be 
limited to three hours. Out of such an assem- 
blage rules and regulations might be fashioned, 
For instance there should be a clarification of 
the phrase “a good first novel”. Invariably 
this really means, “This book is not much 
good but since the poor goop has never done 
it before I ought to be lenient and suggest that 
he may do better next time. That ought to 
be easy.” 


OSSIBLY something could be done about 

“prankish,” “whimsical,” or “elfin.” These 
adjectives are increasingly called into usage. 
Many times during the year a reviewer runs 
across something which deals with the life of 
two dolphins who have taken a Summer cot- 
tage at Forest Hills and agree to live entirely 
on raw vegetables. After the first thirty pages 
with the fantastic author the reviewer says to 
himself in some trepidation, “One of us is 
demented.” Critics are a humble lot and the 
reader has some difficulty in making up his 
mind upon just which shoulders the strait- 
jacket should fall. All he knows is that the 
book before him makes no sense whatsoever. 
But the net result of the perplexity is one of 
those compromises. Being none too sure of 
himself the reviewer decides to take no 
chances. The sanity of the whole proceeding 
is overlooked. “Impish” or “Puckish” will 
do and does. 

The convention of critics would draft a 
resolution requiring all delegates to substitute 
for the adjectives now in use the word “silly” 
or plain “crazy”. There might also be general 
agreement to do away with the practice of 
lying about books for children. It is a very 
general custom never to read them under any 
circumstances but to jot down the name of the 
story and follow it with three or four sen- 
tences containing the adjectives “charming” 
or “delightful.” Reform would consist of a 
stern resolution actually to go down into the 
treacle well and sound it, or, what would be 
even better, an ultimatum to the publishers 
sternly demanding that no more children’s 
books be published. 

During the convention of book reviewers 
there might be subsidiary meetings of the 
critics engaged in evaluating the lesser arts. 
The play puffers could very well afford to 

(Continued on page 126) 
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APRIL, 1928 


This Bull-Fighting Business 


Noting the Anti-Sentimentality Which Certain Affairs Impose on Their Historians 


HERE are landscapes, there are activi- 

ties, a man cannot feel sentimentally, 

which he therefore, unless he be very 
corrupt, cannot write about sentimentally. 
There is, for instance, Arabia. So vast it is, 
so gnarled, so scarred, that it subdues lan- 
guage to its own quality. Profound research 
will reveal certain pre-Arabian writings of 
Colonel Lawrence, which are as remote in 
texture from his desert epic as Medina from 
Oxford. Arabia followed, and the Arabian 
book. There was a prompt twittering of 
“Doughty! The fellow would never have writ- 
ten this stuff, if not for Doughty!” But the truth 
is that the voice each speaks with is less his 
own voice than Arabia’s, the most 
aloof, austere, unsentimental voice in 
the literature of a century. 

Not less with this bull-fighting busi- 
ness. You can’t be sentimental about 
it. If you are, you start by gibbering 
and end by becoming nauseated, and 
those processes produce had literature. 
You can’t, therefore, write badly about 
it. You do, on the contrary, write well, 
your name being Henri de Monther- 
lant, Frank Harris, Ernest Heming- 
way. Your name may, it is just possible, 
be... well it may be the name of one 
or two Spanish novelists whom it would 
be indecorous to mention and then, of 
course, it is asking too much to want 
you to write well about anything— 
even if you staged a bull-fight in 
Arabia. 

When you read Les Bestiaires of 
Montherlant, you are aware of a cer- 
tain mist in the air. It misleads you for a time. 
You might even conclude you can’t see things 
clearly because it is all swathed in the haze of a 
wild sentimentality. But the smell of burning 
begins to isolate itself. This is a mystic book. 
Carcasses are smouldering upon altars erected 
to Mithras, the Bull-Slayer, to’ Apis, the Bull. 
This is the Holy Book of subtle and stylized 
slaughter. There is no time to shed tears over 
the loosened extracts of horses, shining a 
pale-grey silver, on the absorbing sand. Even 
when circumstances conduce to a certain 
sweetness in the complex process of a day’s 
bull-killing, the grave ferocity of the theme 
will not permit you to do other than to annul 
and distort that sweetness in any chronicle 
you might attempt. Let me illustrate precisely, 
from the bull-fighting tale by Hemingway 
called The Undefeated, which is a tale no one 
has not read. It is the tale of Manuel Garcia, 
a torero of Madrid and of the monstrous and 
mournful effort he made to win his way back 
into the hearts of the aficionados. It ends on a 
note of the most refined unsentimentality, not 
with plaudits, not with the throwing down of 
stuffed botas that the conqueror might pledge 
his astounding success, not with the hurling 
down by ecstatic ladies of kisses and flaring 
roses. It does not end so. It is not in the im- 
pulse of this bull-fighting theme. The tale 
ends with the smell of ether and Garcia 
Stretched on an operating-table. Who’s this? 


By LOUIS GOLDING 


Holding up what? They're holding the shears 
up to cut off his coleta, his pigtail. The tale’s 
ended. “The doctor’s assistant put the cone 
over Manuel’s face and he inhaled deeply.” 

No more glory than that. 

Now Hemingway does not set the scene of 
this classic bull-fighting tale in Bilbao. It 
would be pretty reasoning, I admit, to con- 
clude that therefore it happened in Bilbao. 
There are bull-rings in Segovia, in Valladolid, 
in Corunna. But it was in Bilbao that Heming- 
way saw these things happening—the torero 
lying as though dead, his head on his arms, 
and the bull bumping him. The bull bumping 
his back, bumping his face in the sand. It was 





BULL FIGHT—BY GOYA 


The etching above is one of a series of 
forty which the famous Spanish artist Goya 
made on his favourite subject—bull-fight- 
ing, in which he depicted every phase of 
the sport. This etching was done in 1820 


in Bilbao, that devil’s city, that he saw the 
bull drive through one of Manuel’s sleeves and 
the bull rip it off. 

In Bilbao it was that time after time he 
saw Garcia thrust the sword into the hole 
between the bull’s shoulders—and time after 
time the sword clanked against bone and 
spat up into the moaning air and fell on the 
dull sand. 

In Bilbao all these things happened, but they 
did not end so. I was there that day. I vow 
Hemingway was. As detail piled itself unmis- 
takably upon detail, I blushed, I turned pale, 
as, each detail, I ticked them off. That business 
about the bull driving through one of Manuel’s 
sleeves and the bull ripping it off. Exactly like 
that it happened, that day in Bilbao, exactly 
at this stage of the drama. No. I did not blush 
or turn pale because another man had got in 
ahead of me upon the bloody and desolate 
business. I am of those that gibber, I am of 
those that become nauseated at bull-fights. I 
am of those whose own insides stream out 
upon the sand when the silver insides of the 
horses do. I, too, am contorted into a stiff 
segment, head and four hooves in air, that 
moment of the horse’s stiffening before he 
collapses into the mire. I blushed, I turned 
pale, my innards slid, in the extreme vividness 
of the evocation. 

Now in Bilbao the affair, as I have said, did 
not end so. It ended upon a note of heavenly 
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saccharine, like the light shining through the 
Joshua Reynolds windows in New College, in 
Oxford. But a man writing of this bull-fighting 
business must readjust it, annul all sweetness, 
conform it to its own severe necessity. It was 
like this it happened in Bilbao. (It may actu- 
ally have happened like this in Burgos, Barce- 
lona. But it’s hard to believe that upon two 
occasions in two separate places so exact a 
series of very special events followed each 
other. Let me admit also that Hemingway may 
have collocated certain events and constructed 
others, to present them by wild haphazard in 
the same order as they followed in Bilbao that 
day. | am thoroughly agreeable to that. But 
here is what I am insisting on—that 
had he witnessed that corrida in Bilbao 
(granting that he did not)—in his re- 
creation of the day as an essay in 
tauromachy, he would have shied away 
from the day’s actual finale of glory 
and saccharine with something of the 
horse’s blind shying away from the 
wough and snort of the twitching bull.) 

This is the point to which the story 
of Manuel and the story of Bilbao 
march in company—the point when 
the cushions of derision go hurtling 
through the air and the empty cham- 
pagne-bottle hits the torero on the foot. 
(I can sweartothat empty champagne- 
bottle. Or can’t 1? Has the damnable 
evenness of the narrative bewitched 
me, like a medicine-man intoning? No, 
no. I can swear to that champagne- 
bottle.) And the wolf-like howling, the 
banshee-like whistling, of those out- 
raged aficionados in Bilbao! They had never 
been insulted by such fiddling and footling 
before. You heard their teeth grind. 

And once more Manuel (we might as well 
call that fellow of Bilbao “Manuel,” too) 
pulled the sword from the muleta and faced 
that fiend of a bull. The air tick-tocked with 
hurled cushions, like the black dazzles in early 
Edwardian films. The tumult that had pre- 
ceded was but a lullaby to this that followed. 
The air was cracking. So it was that the Presi- 
dent made his sign, so it was that Manuel 
withdrew. So it was that another matador 
vaulted over into the ring, sighted the bull, 
prepared—if he was indeed not more than 
bull—to despatch him. 

Now I have no confidence in my power to 
indicate what infamy this was. I should think 
I have no need to. What? Can you conceive 
it? A bull, after all, half dead, a bull all piked 
and sliced, to be confronted by a man starting 
thus from scratch? Nero merely fiddled. Judas 
merely betrayed his Lord. But such an abomi- 
nation as this? And by an exercise of vocal 
reserves which you would no more have im- 
puted to them than cloven hooves or eyes in 
the middle of their necks, the men of Bilbao 
proceeded to indicate what abomination this 
was. So the gentleman withdrew. So there the 
bull was, alive and crying, in the middle of 
the arena. And there the men of Bilbao were, 

(Continued on page 118) 








The Newer O'Neill 


VANITY FAIR 


Some of the Causes and Effects of **Marco Millions” and «Strange Interlude” 


ITTLE boys take curious delight in smash- 
ing their grandest — playthings—see 
Strange Interlude, Part Two, Act Seven 
and little people lend themselves a sense of 
strength by banging at big plays. The Theatre 
Guild of New York has made monumental 
successes of Eugene O’Neill’s two latest plays, 
but it has also set up targets for some magnifi- 
cent tosh in the valleries of the critics. 
Varco Millions, so we learned, was a thin 
and juvenile extravaganza, stale of purpose, 
undergraduate in all its meanings, so much 
Sinclair Lewis in fancy dress. Strange Inter- 
lude. as its very actors were careless enough 
to whisper wide and far before its first-night. 
would prove a_ prodigious, indigestible, in- 
comprehensible relic of the elacial age of 
drama, hard-tack for theorists, torture to even 
the most patient audiences. Both, believe it 
or not, were bound to certify to O’Neill’s 
complete deterioration, a process which seems 
to have begun immediately after he declined 
to write any more plays as simple of nature as 
The Emperor Jones. And several so forths. 

Instead, this newer O'Neill of Marco and 
Strange Interlude—and of Lazarus Laughed, 
for that matter, which has been crouching 
under book covers for some time, awaiting 
imminent production on some expansive 
enough stage—this newer O'Neill is grown 
larger in public recognition, looms more 
dominantly than ever before, as the most in- 
fluential and truly contributive playwright 
America has yet bred. If this were simply a 
erinning blurb, it might end here, content to 
note the risks involved in these O'Neill plays 
in the Guild and delighted to report how 
those risks have succeeded. 


UT they are too fine a pair of plays for 

just that. They challenge description and 
conjecture and fullest appreciation. Even 
Varco Millions, a lark let loose long after the 
air is already noisy with the cawing and cheep- 
ing of any number of satires against Babbitry, 
any number of modern allusions in romantic 
dress, flies to heights and horizons beyond 
them all, and sings, the while, with merry, 
lifting loveliness. Not the first spoof of the 
American millionaire, it will long remain im- 
measurably the best, the most deadly and 
most beautiful. 

This trick of taking the fabled traveller, 
Marco Polo, and turning him into a sort of 
Renaissance repository of all that is brash and 
foolish and somehow wistful about our present 
day conquistador, the Big Business Man. . . 
it is all in the doing of the trick. A bungler 
could do awfully with it, and several bunglers 
already have. Whilst O’Neill does so gorgeous- 
ly, he raises it to magical drama and often, I 
dare imagine, great, abiding literature. 

Again, this trick he uses in Strange Inter- 
lude for swelling the whole scope of playdom: 
nine full-sized acts of false-fronted speeches 
and audible thoughts, each contradictory to 
each, each the other’s supplementary evidence, 
the other’s ironic pleader once again, 
it is all in how the trick is done. Ghastly to 


By GILBERT GABRIEL 


imagine how bad the doing could have been. 

From his first days in the theatre O’Neill has 
been an uneratified Much 
thanks this has won him. Even in the early 
days of Beyond the Horizon, as his correspon- 
dence proves, his innovations in search of 
symbol and cycle were being generally mis- 
taken for lack of grace, for ignorance of stage- 
craft. Everybody from Shaw to Thingamabob 
said practically that—and O’Neill went on 
experimenting. And sometimes, as in his use 
of the ancient mask, his experiments were 
perilously papier maché. And sometimes, as in 
Desire Under the Elms, they braved the ridicu- 
lous and grazed the sublime. 


experimenter. 


UT in Strange Interlude O'Neill has found 

a device which is fluent past the point of 
any of his other discoveries, potent and fortu- 
nate beyond any cavil. Refound it, rather than 
found it. For soliloquies and asides have been 
with us since drama began, and O’Neill has 
only brought them back from recent disfavour, 
only used them to rare, new purpose. He has 
employed them not for what men mumble to 
themselves, but for what men dream, what 
they ponder, what they clamour for in that 
deep cavity where the soul hides itself away 
from traffic with the lips. 

Strange Interlude has the simplicity of a 
hallad—as all of O’Neill’s plays have—and 
the complexity of life itself. It is not that com- 
pressed lozenge of events which ideal plays 
of the past have been. It is huge, and breeds 
hugeness. It belongs among the mills of the 
gods. Over and over, with the patience of 
erandeur, with the inexorableness of a work 
that is sternly, terribly, greedily beautiful, it 
shows and shifts its small group of men and 
women. Shows them in all those ironic, cruelly 
poetic combinations of living and bearing life, 
loving and killing love, dying and challenging 
death, which only the bleak, emptied years of 
old age can finally solve. 

Much fancy comment has been wasted on 
the realization that here, at last, is a play 
which has found a new dimension for the 
stage, has captured for it the one thing modern 
playdom has most needed: a means to express 
the Freudian Unconscious. Much fancy com- 
ment . and all of it reasonably true. But, 
once come away from this fascinating, some- 
times terrifying experience of Strange Inter- 
lude, you realize the fatuity of attributing a 
scientific, psychoanalytical depth to it. Depths 
it undoubtedly has—depths no other American 
drama has ever even tried to measure—but 
not of that cold sort. 

O'Neill is an irreconcilable symbolist. He 
is sworn never again to write a realistic play 
like Anna Christie. His progress from that all 
too easy success to his newest phase has been 


marked by increasing distaste for the sure, 
flat effects of literal picturing, by ever greater 
reliance on symbols. Symbols which confess 
the bafflement of a born mystic in the din of 
a world which other men call real, which cele- 
brate escape into a region where fantasy can 
put the final question, and where only the 


murmurous, unexplicit skies can answer it, 

So take this new-found method of O'Neill's 
for that, nor more nor less than that: for 
his most pliable and expressive symbol. He 
himself would scarcely pretend that these 
asides and soliloquies on which the action of 
Strange Interlude fattens are precise tran. 
scripts of human thought. He himself would 
probably be the first to protest that the whorls 
of secret impulse and inhibition cannot pos: 
sibly be straightened out and read right off 
like so much ticker-tape. His words, by their 
own protest, cannot give full voice to the 
wordless. They can only suggest it. They can 
only be its symbol. 

That is where the foolish think that Strange 
Interlude fails. If so, it is the apotheosis ef 
failure—and the apotheosis of anything must 
be granted a certain awe and splendour. As 
a matter of fact, however, Strange Interlude 
succeeds in proportion to all that it chances; 
and, I can only repeat, it chances vastly more 
than any other play of this generation. It is 
aware of its danger of being physically over. 
powering, awkward, morose, anti-climactic— 
and this awareness makes it all the stubborner, 
bolder, to trespass and to triumph. 


NLY in recent years has O’Neill been real- 

ized a gorgeous penman and poet. Before 
then, everyone was too busy ballyhooing him 
as humourist, rebel or philosopher. All the 
more angry an oversight when you remember 
how many of his published plays have gone out 
in book form, ready to be appreciated for all 
the felicity and glow their printed speeches 
provided. But Marco Millions and Strange 
Interlude make such oversight any longer 
impossible—even to the hastiest and most 
brazen crier down of genius. Besides all else, 
O'Neill is a great writer. 

And never more so than in these two plays. 
The power of wording, the soaring pleasure 
of sarcasms sharpened exquisitely fine, of 
phrases which seem to fly straight round the 
earth before they come home to roost on the 
next punctuation mark, the flush of restless. 
musical cadences in every line of his the actor 
must pronounce, the unpremeditated clang of 
his bronze vowels and swinging consonants 
..+ his is become the stuff of a new A passio- 
nata, of a great American liturgy. 

This threnody of Kublai Khan’s, for in- 
stance, as he dismisses the mourners and 
stands grieving lonelily over the bier of his 
beloved young princess: “In silence—for one 
concentrated moment—be proud of life! Know 
in your heart that the living of life can be 
noble! Be exalted by life! Be inspired by 
death! Be humbly proud! Be proudly grate- 
ful! Be immortal because life is immortal! 
Contain the harmony of womb and grave with- 
in you! Possess life as a lover—then sleep 
requited in the arms of death! .. . etc.” 

Innumerable men can set language on fire. 
it is only the distinguished one among them 
who can burn it in an altar lamp as high as 
O’Neill’s. Marco Millions and Strange Interlude 


have made this theatrical season memorable. 
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Two Meetings 


VANITY FAIR 


A Young American Discovers for Himself Something of the Charm of Old Europe 


. 7 OUNG Harvey James Miller was in a 
quite contented frame of mind this even- 
ing. His thoughts were wandering, chas- 

ing one another in disorder, as he rode on the 
platform of the tram which carried him to- 
wards the Arc de Triomphe. Suddenly he 
smiled, and the smile disclosed two handsome 
rows of very white teeth. “He resembles my 
uncle,” he said to himself abruptly. “He” was 
Wotan, whom he had just seen on the stage 
of the Opera; and his uncle was a Senator,— 
the Honourable Samuel S. Miller,—whose 
recommendation had been extremely useful 
in getting Miller, junior, connected with the 
American Embassy at Paris. There was no 
detail, even down to his quarrel with Freya, 
which did not remind him of Uncle Samuel’s 
household. Except that Freya had changed her 
name and was called Deborah. ...H. J. Miller 
had deserted New England for Paris. As he 
had been here for only six weeks, he did not 
yet feel quite sure of himself. To one who 
leaves Harvard at twenty-three, Paris remains 
ever a problem. It was all to the credit of 
H. J. Miller that at least he had some inkling 
of this. For the time being, he congratulated 
himself on the series of fortunate circum- 
stances which had brought him here on this 
beautiful Spring evening, on his way from the 
Opera to the Arc de Triomphe. 

At this moment, as he stared into space, he 
suddenly became aware that his gaze was 
being intercepted. The gentle warmth of a 
woman’s eyes was focused upon him—eyes 
which were unmistakably watching him with 
friendliness. For some moments he looked at 
them steadily; then, being well-bred (and 
also timid) he turned his head. He had had 
time to see the beautiful pale face of a woman 
of thirty, a woman who (nor was this cal- 
culated to reassure him) was clearly not one 
of his compatriots. 


HAT sufficed to give a new direction to his 

thoughts. These women of Europe had 
something disquieting about them after all, 
something with which young H. J. Miller was 
thoroughly unfamiliar. With the girls back 
home, one knew what was permissible and 
what was not, and what led to the clergyman. 
But it must be admitted that this old Europe, 
with its ancient traditions and that uncon- 
straint which only true aristocrats possess, 
handles these matters with a freedom quite 
likely to disconcert a young man of twenty- 
three who (he was neither the happier nor 
the prouder for it) was descended from Puri- 
tan stock. 

Ah! yes, it was a great question that con- 
fronted H. J. Miller. Miller solemnly con- 
demned the moral laxity of Europe, but once 
this judgment had been passed, he could not 
help returning to the subject. There was some- 
thing in it which would not let him rest. 
H. J. Miller had been raised in accordance 
with very strict ideas; but if he were accus- 
tomed to self-analysis he would have seen that 


his propriety was more a matter of cowardice 
than duty. And, at certain times, which re- 


By CLAUDE ANET 


curred all too often now, old Europe seemed 
to him like a seductive and desirable young 
woman whom he would very much like to 
engage in conversation. 

Place de I’Etoile;: a curve taken a bit 
sharply again brought him face to face with 
the woman seated in the tram. She was still 
watching him. Ah! this time it was no coinci- 
dence. Her eyes, with such gentle warmth, 
did not leave his own—though he now looked 
at them a little more lingeringly. But there 
was no effrontery in them. They were not the 
eyes of those women who suddenly glared at 
you in the evening as you passed on the side- 
walk. However inexperienced H. J. Miller 
might be, he was not deceived in this. There 
was a trace of seriousness in them which 
seemed to be awaiting some response. That 
was enough to make our young man uneasy. 
He would not respond; he did not want to 
respond. And besides, if he did want to, just 
how would he go about it? . 

Of a sudden he had the feeling that he had 
not learned anything up to this moment, that 
his time at college had been a dead loss, 
that he was ignorant about the very things 
which are of importance. And—in humiliation 

-he turned away a second time. 


E usually held himself erect. But now 

he drew himself up still straighter. 
He did not know just why, but not for any- 
thing in the world would he have sacrificed 
one jot of his six feet one. Fresh, smooth- 
shaven, a pink skin with that hint of deeper 
red which is imparted to an ingenuous cheek 
by the absorption of one glass of whiskey: 
his blue, vacant eyes: his glossy blond hair— 
it really was a handsome young man whom 
the midnight tram was carrying to heaven 
knows where. 

At the Place Victor Hugo, many of the 
passengers got off. “She” remained where 
she was. With a boldness that astonished him, 
he sought her with his eyes. And this time it 
was she who lowered hers, (what a victory! 
but after all, shouldn’t the man always remain 
the master? ). He studied her; he liked this 
pale, somewhat melancholy face, in which he 
discovered an expression quite new to him, 
such as he had never seen on the faces of the 
women of America. Nor could he analyse it; 
for he found much more difficulty in under- 
standing the emotions of a woman than in 
crossing a bunker and dropping the ball on the 
green at a distance of sixty yards with a free 
stroke of his mashie niblick. But finally, he 
felt that with a woman like this, things would 
probably not be so simple nor of the same sort 
as with the “typical American girl.” 

Two minutes later, without having had time 
to carry his reflections farther, he left the 
tram. He had a little furnished apartment 
quite near here, at No. 24 Boulevard Emile 
fugier. He descended, but (and this was a 
surprise!) the woman with the gentle eyes 
descended at the same time. By a parallel 
course, she also was making for the Boulevard 
Emile Augier. 


H. J. Miller’s heart began to beat violently, 
He felt that he was on the brink of an adven. 
ture, the most tempting of adventures; and 
he was sure that his timidity and incompetence 
would cause him to let the adventure escape 
him. The woman was evidently a lady. How 
could one accost her in the street at midnight? 
That sort of thing was not done. And what 
should he say to her? Perhaps she did not 
know English. “Promenade, promenade,” was 
hardly enough. If only a hold-up man would 
turn up. H. J. Miller would come to her de. 
fence, and then he would have an excuse. 
.. + But no, the Passy quarter was deplorably 
calm. Miller was in despair. 

At 24 Boulevard Emile Augier he stopped. 
He was wretched. Everything was over be- 
fore it had begun. Nothing could be more 
dreary. ... But what did that mean? The lady 
was stopping at his heels. The thoughts that 
raced through the usually well-ordered brain 
of H. J. Miller were turbulent and confused. 
“She lives in the same house! .. . what a 
chance! ...I shall be able to get an intro- 
duction to her. . . . How I like her!” Allow. 
ing her to precede him, he passed by the loge 
of the concierge. He alone gave his name. Now 
they stood in the darkness, by the lift. She 
entered first—and still no word between them. 
The mystery was deepening! In the narrow 
lift he pressed near her, in perfumed intimacy. 
Destiny was leading him; he offered no 
resistance. 


HE lift stopped at the third floor. H. J. 

Miller stepped out to let his neighbour 
pass. Nothing but silence and night. And of 
a sudden two arms about his neck, and a warm 
mouth on his mouth... . 

Two hours later he stood on the same 
landing. A door was closing. What had 
happened? It was hard to understand. He 
was happy, and proud in the possession of a 
whole new branch of knowledge. Ah! This 
old Europe, with its perennial youthfulness! 
What charm! 

He slept late the next morning; and when 
he did rise, he looked at himself in the mirror 
and smiled. He had but one thought: to rejoin 
the strange woman, of whom he knew nothing, 
not even her name, nothing, except that she 
was a foreigner, even in France, that she had 
come from Russia, and that she spoke as 
the birds sing. 

But what should he do? Ring her door-bell? 
Write to her? He was again overcome by 
timidity. Finally he sent his servant to make 
enquiries. A quarter of an hour later he had 
learned that the suite on the third floor be- 
longed to M. Santa Rosa, minister from Puerta 
Nova, at Paris. 1/7. Santa Rosa was a bachelor. 
He was travelling at present, and the apait- 
ment was unoccupied. 

The same morning, as he was leaving his 
own apartment, he rang the bell (and this took 
courage!) at the third floor right. No one 
answered. ... And by the end of six months 
H. J. Miller had learned no more. He had 

(Continued on page 136) 
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MADAME X? 


No ship is complete 
without its Mystery 
Woman. In this case 
she happens to be 
a Chicago depart- 
ment store buyer who 
doesn’t feel so well 


KEEPING FIT 
This very British 
exhibit is really 
Mr. Otis Galloway 
of Cleveland, doing 
his daily deck mile- 
age and feeling just 
horribly healthy 





PARTNERS 


Science has not yet 
found a_ defense 
against this marine 
hazard—the Common, 
or Uniform, Leech, 
thriving on Captains 
Habitat—onthe bridge 


Some Oddities of Marine Life 





VENICE BOUND 


After twelve years 
of teaching, Miss 
Sedley, daughter of 
Vikings, is about to 
spend her sabbatical 
amid the romantic 
ruins of dear Italy 


THE STAR 

Whenever Signor 
Pepi, reigning tenor 
of the Metropolitan, 
sails for his native 
Napoli the ship’s 
photographer is sure 
of a willing subject 


Covarrubias, Homeward Bound From Europe, Commemorates Some Fellow Shipmates 





VANITY 


FAIR 


A Liberal Education in Itself 


Some Seasonal Remarks on the Recurrent Debate: Shall We Travel Abroad or at Home? 


MERICA as a whole, this time of year, is 
divided into two parts: One part travels 
-- to Europe, and one part travels at home. 

And everything would be delightfully simple 
if each of these parts would only shake hands 
with the other at the very outset and say: 
“Well, [ll be seeing you ina couple of months, 
Ed, sure, I'll see you in a couple of months, 
Jo. remember me to Edith, thanks, and remem- 
ber me to Jessie, well, don't forget to catch a 
trout for me, ha ha, don’t forget to send me a 
postal-card from old Paree, ha ha, well, sorry 
you're not coming with us, old man, same here, 
old boy, well, every man to his taste!” Where- 
upon Ed and Jo would shake hands again, 
and promptly forget each other until they got 
together over the photograph-albums in the 
autumn. 

This, I say, would be delightfully simple; 
but unfortunately such an attitude of Utopian 
tolerance is very, very far from the truth. Dif- 
ferences of opinion in this broad land are not 
conceded so easily; and upon the moot ques- 
tion of travel, in particular, our nation seems 
to feel extremely bitter. It is more than a 
matter of taste with us; it is a Political Issue. 
Anyone who would deliberately turn his back 
on America’s natural beauties and spend his 
eood United States dollars on those nasty 
Europeans (Aunt Emma told me they don’t 
even have bathrooms, most of them, and the 
pig sleeps right with the family) is nothing 
but a slacker, a Tory, and an expatriate. On 
the other hand, anyone who claims that he 
would rather see Yellowstone and the li'l old 
Grand Canyon than the Rue de la Paix is just 
trying to hide the fact that he hasn’t enough 
money to go abroad, that’s all. Just offer him 
his passage to Havre and see what he does. 
Boy, O boy! 


VQ, when the first robin lights on the front 
5 page of the morning World and the warm 
mud commences to burble between the flag- 
stones, and yellow baby-carriages waddle out 
one by one and settle on the Central Park 
mall like a flock of amiable swans, then our 
annual civil war begins: Shall we _ travel 
abroad or at home? On all sides, every vernal 
equinox, the discussion waxes faster and more 
furious. Neighbours argue it out across apart- 
ment-house courts: dinner parties rise to the 
issue; newspapers editorialize on the 
trasting advantages of American versus Euro- 
pean travel. “See America First” develops from 


con- 


a slogan to a battle-cry. Prize-contests spring 
up all over the country, with a free trip to 
Yellowstone Park (outside of such incidentals 
as board, food, clothes and the return ticket) 
as the reward for the best essay on the sub- 
ject: “Know Your Native Land.” The New 
Public 
Speaking contest to argue the question once 
and for all, and incidentally fill a rotogravure 
section on Sunday. The tidal wash of pam- 
phlets and maps from the European steamship 
companies sweeps down from one side, the 
curling wave of booklets and catalogues from 
the American railway companies bears menac- 


York Times conducts a nation-wide 


By COREY FORD 


ingly from the other, tumbling whole families 
out of their comfortable routines, sweeping 
them headlong, kicking and protesting, beyond 
their last outlying budget, sending them drift- 
ing aimlessly out upon their vast annual 
wanderlust. 

And high upon the crest, caught every year 
between these two conflicting seas of opinion, 
[ balance helplessly like a storm-tossed spar. I 
never can make up my mind. 

Not that there is any doubt in my mind 
where I should like to travel at home, or how 
I should like to travel abroad. My two choices 
are crystal-clear: the only difficulty is to 
choose between them. Day after day, as I sit 
here among my catalogues, sucking a long 
church-warden pipe and dreaming the long, 
long dreams of youth, I trace and retrace every 
inch of that ideal journey I should make in 
America, or that hypothetical trip I should 
take to Europe. Day after day I pack my imag- 
inary bag, secure my imaginary passport 
(being an imaginary passport, it has often 
come back from the authorities in time for that 
same dream), and lock my imaginary door 
behind me; but once I am over the threshold, 
my day-dream fails me utterly. East or West, 
I cannot possibly imagine which direction I 
should rather go. 

N the one hand, for example, if I decided 

to travel in America, I know just what I 
should do. First of all I should put a blow-out 
patch on that crack in the instep of.my left 
trout-boot, oil my reel until it winds with a 
very superior sneer, mucelin my line, and 
spend the remaining days selecting four or five 
dozen trout-flies, none of which would do 
anything like the damage of that battered 
Spent-Wing Cahill, with all the body wrapping 
unravelled, which I have been meaning to 
throw away for three years. At the last minute 
I should bundle a few clothes into a bag, grab 
the midnight to Montreal, purchase my ticket 
on the Canadian Pacific to Banff, check my 
bags at Windsor Station (my rods I'd carry 
with me; I never trust rods in a Parcel Room) 
and spend the interim until train-time drink- 
ing Black Horse Ale in Krausman’s and filling 
out comic post-cards of inebriated gentlemen 
sucking a rubber nipple attached to a keg, 
with the slogan: “O, BOY, don’t you wish 
YOU were here in MONTREAL, CAN.?” 

And that night I should craw] into my berth 
and sleep like a tired child (with my hat on), 
waking up about two days later, preferably 
just as the train was pulling out of Calgary 
on its first ascent into the Canadian Rockies. 
And T should not go to sleep again for the 
rest of the trip. 

For the Canadian Pacific Rockies are the 
most beautiful spectacle in America, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. Hour after hour, mile 
after mile, the snub-nosed engine tugs, strains, 
scrambles up the shaggy slopes, burrows 
through clammy tunnels, emerges wriggling 
and shaking itself like a puppy beside the 
shores of glass-green lakes, yips down a 
mountainside and races up another at full 


speed, crouches, worms its way over spidery 
trestles that span the cloud-packed canyons 
and the infinitesimal rivers churning silently 
hundreds of feet below. Hour after hour, as 
the train puffs between mountain-slabs that 
fling back the snorting echoes in multitudinous 
rumbles from peak to peak, the great range 
twists and tosses in an incredible sea of grey 
stone; the crests heave in the distance against 
a juttering sky-line; haze, and perhaps a film 
of forest-fire smoke, slices off their bases until 
the snow-capped tops float mysteriously de- 
capitated into the air and drift with the very 
clouds above our heads. j 
I should stop off at Banff, if only to see again 
that breath-taking panorama from the hotel, 
and also to satisfy myself once and for all 
whether the Harlem River, even at low-tide, 
can smell any worse than the Hot Sulphur 
Springs, and how many souvenir splinters 
have been cut out of the-chair where the 
Prince of Wales once sat. And then I should 
motor to Lake Louise, the green Swiss lake 
settled (“like an emerald,” as one lady so well 
put it) at the base of a glacier: the most ex- 
quisite spot in America, and I don’t care how 
many advertisements have said so too. But all 
this time my rods would be packed and my 
trout-flies ready; and before very long I 
should be on the train and puffing and panting 
West again, across the Continental Divide, 
through the Yoho Valley and Kicking Horse 
Canyon, doing the figure-eight down through 
the Connaught Tunnel, and winding out of 
the Selkirks and into Fraser River Canyon. 


ND here, in this wildest part of the Rockies, 

in a very abandonment of tall timber and 
trout-stocked streams, I should thread my 
line, tie on my battered Cahill, wade out and 
cast toward the lip of that eddy beyond the 
boulder; and there would be a jolt and a fan 
of rainbow drops, as my taut line sings against 
the current, and then one sharp sickening 
snap, and I would find I had bitten through 
the stem of my church-warden pipe, seated 
here at home among my catalogues and trying 
my very best to make up my mind. 

That is what I should do if I were to travel 
in America; but if, on the other hand, I 
decided this summer to go to Europe instead, 
I should be equally positive how to go about 
it. I should put in my bag, not trout-flies, but 
several comfortable pairs of walking shoes, 
enough of my favorite blend of J. B. M. 
Tobacco to last the trip, a cigarette-lighter, 
ten pounds of the best coffee (over there coffee 
has not been invented yet, though I under- 
stand they are making some interesting experl- 
ments with mud in the south of France), and, 
from bitter experience, three or four old Sears- 
Roebuck catalogues. Then I should look 
around and see when the Paris (for in my own 
experience I have never had good food served 
better than on the Paris) was sailing; and I 
should spend my time on board ship talking 
to the Bar Steward and brushing up on my 
French. My conversation with the Bar Steward, 

(Continued on page 118) 
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MAIDEN LANE (Above) 


Actually, these reeling struc- 
tures may be experienced by a 
perfectly sober citizen, in that 
chaste of streets: Maiden Lane 


VEN to those who profess a complete ig- 

norance of ultra-modern tendencies in art 
1t must be obvious that cubism—originally 
the somewhat mythical province of a few 
extremist foreign painters—has become an 
architectural reality in that peculiarly Amer- 
ican city, New York. The new zoning law 
(according to which a skyscraper must re- 
cede in proportion as it rises) means that, 
instead of vast and clumsy boxes, we now 
have combinations of volumes, relations of 








CUBISM (Left) 


Delmonico is its name and it 
would doubtless frighten one of 
Manhattan’s original settlers to 
death or throw him into an ecstasy 


masses, which shame the cubists. And now 
(so far as we know, for the first time) the 
effect produced upon someone looking 
straight up at these masses has been ren- 
dered by the camera—thanks to a develop- 
ment of camera angles. In the German motion 
picture Variety this new technique was 
used with effectiveness, particularly when 
the camera became the eye of the protago- 
nist; but it required these ‘‘shots’’ to prove 
what happens when cubism meets cubism! 


47 BROADWAY 
Should this portrait of 47 
Broadway fail to make you 
gasp, please consult your 
psychoanalyst immediately 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RALPH STEINER 


Cubistic Phases of New York 


The Camera Reveals, for the First Time, Some New Angles of the City’s Architecture 
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Hints to Husbands 


Recounting Twenty Infallible Signs by Which a Wife’s Infidelity May Be Detected 


Y dear friend;—I have to admit, your 

request is not an ordinary one. You ask 

nothing less than that I describe twenty 
signs by which a husband may safely and 
justly deduce that his wife is not behaving 
herself, or rather:—let us speak more plain- 
]y—that she is definitely unfaithful. If you 
were married yourself, I should politely but 
firmly decline to reply to your letter—partly, 
because I do not wish to ruin your own pros- 
pects for a happy marriage, and partly, be- 
cause | am afraid to show other husbands how 
naive and inexperienced I am. It is highly 
probable that you, too, will marry one day. I 
hope the day is so far away that by the time 
it actually arrives you will have quite forgotten 
this letter of mine. For I beg of you to burn 
this as soon as you have read it. I wish to em- 
phasize that the following twenty indications 
of infidelity are not intended to serve any 
practical purpose at all. They merely attempt 
to prove that—in spite of your highly flatter- 
ing respect for me I am no wiser than any 
other man in the world. And one more thing: 
you are rather modest when you ask me to 
outline only twenty indications (twenty signs, 
that is, from every day life) by which a 
woman may betray herself. I am convinced 
there are at least 1,427,000 such omens. And 
if one does not love one’s wife, there are even 
more. But the more one loves his wife, the 
fewer signs there are. (And if one loves one’s 
wife very much, I don’t think one can discover 
even as many as twenty.) 

But here is my answer. A woman discloses 
that she is unfaithful— 

1. If she, who has never before been prompt 
in all her life and has never arrived home in 
iime for dinner, suddenly commences to be as 
punctual as a clock and greets her husband 
with words such as these: “I’ve been waiting 
for you for nearly an hour; why do you come 
home so late?” 

2, If her lips and cheeks are rouged and 
powdered more conspicuously, more daringly 
when she comes home than when she leaves the 
house. The difference between the two methods 
of make-up is about the same as the difference 
between the expressionist and impressionist 
schools of painting. When she goes out, she is 
an impressionist. When she comes home: the 
rouge is hastily applied, not every colour is 
in its place, the hues and tints are bold, not to 
say, savage in their application—in short, she 
is an expressionist. 

3. If she is not merely more affectionate 
to her husband than usual, but even more ten- 
der than he expects her to be, more gentle 
than she actually should be. Characteristic of 
her under the circumstances are sentences 
such as: “You seem to be tired, dearest heart, 
you’ve been working too much lately.”—‘“It’s 
about time for you to rest up a bit.” If her 
husband is taken ill, she immediately mis- 
takes the mildest cold for pneumonia and 
nurses him wildly and ambitiously. This she 
does in order to appease, to a certain extent, 
her stricken conscience. On many occasions, 
she positively regrets that her husband is not 
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any sicker than he really is, for, if he were, 
she would have even more possibilities to be 
penitent. 

4. If she complains that suddenly she has 
a great deal of work tu do. She can hardly find 
time to attend to it all. Gowns, shoes, lingerie, 
dentist, hairdresser, charity meeting, bridge 
class, visit to a sick friend—end everything 
just this week! 

5. If she begins to persuade her husband to 
go to a certain summer resort as early as 
December or January.—This she does in order 
to frustrate his attempts of proposing another 
watering place. 

6. If she suddenly discovers a hitherto hid- 
den sympathy for the poor working people. 
She begins to feel sorry for her chauffeur be- 
cause he must drive the car in such terrible 
weather all day long. Now she often sends him 
home to take a rest and she hires a taxi for 
herself. 

7. If she forgets one of her jewels, usually 
her bracelet or her wrist-watch, in “a shop 
somewhere”. She happily reports the next 
evening that an honest man has found it and 
returned it to her. 

8. If she begins to describe a friend of 
hers, of whom she has rarely if ever said any- 
thing, as an infamous liar and slanderer. (She 
does not wait until the friend begins to spread 
gossip about her. She insures herself against 
all possible attacks so that when the friend 
finally launches her campaign no one will 
credit her reports.) 

g. If she cannot speak indifferently enough 
of the suspected man. She often commits the 
mistake of exaggerating her indifference. She 
often falls into such extremes as: “Mr. X? 
I ceuldn’t care for him if the two of us were 
marooned on a desert island!” (According to 
Professor Freud, this exaggerated statement 
is an expression of suppressed desire; she 
would like very much to be exiled with him 
to a desert island.) 

10. If she ceases to make up the lists of 
guests herself. Until now, it was always she 
who did this whenever they gave a party or a 
dinner—now she leaves the task to her hus- 
band in order that he include the man whom 
she wouldn’t have the courage to invite her- 
self. On the other hand, she is sometimes re- 
luctant to go to parties her husband wishes to 
go to. Of course, she finally permits herself to 
be persuaded and goes. (Whenever this hap- 
pens, it is quite certain that “he” will he 
there.) 

11. If, whenever she receives a valuable 
present —jewelry or a fur-coat—from her hus- 
band, she is extravagantly grateful for it, al- 
though she cannot be so freely happy about 
it as she used to be. Her remarks: “You spend 
too much on me.”—*Did I really deserve such 
an expensive gift?” (This is undoubtedly a 
sign of honest loyalty—or, at least, a sign of a 
troubled conscience. ) 

12. If she goes to have her picture taken 
very often—but never twice by the same pho- 
tographer. 

13. If she discovers new truths. As, for in- 











stance: “Happy is the woman who has many 
children.”—*I should have been born a man.” 
—Life is unjust.”—“*Women are bad, but 
men are even worse.”—Her most amazing and 
most frequent discovery is: “Oh, life is so 
short!” 

14. If she begins to love one of her women 
friends, with whom she has hitherto been on 
rather lukewarm terms, most conspicuously. 
She frequently telephones her—but it is al- 
ways the wife who calls up the friend. She 
goes to visit her repeatedly—although the dear 
friend comes only very rarely to her own 
house. She speaks thus of her friend even 
without her friend’s name anenting in the 
conversation: “I have only now realized what a 
dear soul and what a true and faithful friend 
she is.” 

15. If her stationery is rapidly diminishing, 
although she never writes a single letter. 

16. If she eats less but smokes more. 

17. If to her husband’s fortuitous and quite 
theoretical remark that the number of divorces 
are increasing amazingly nowadays, her an- 
swer is: “I shall never divorce you! I am 
happy I’ve, found a husband like you!” or 
words to that effect. ; 

18. If she, who has hitherto picked a quarrel 
with her husband every time he accidentally 
opened one of her letters, asks him to open her 
morning’s mail for her because she pretends to 
be too lazy to do it. 

19. If the wife, provided she likes to read 
the evening newspaper in bed before falling 
asleep, stops reading the paper on the very 
page where the account of a murder prompted 
by jealousy is printed. (This feature may be 
easily verified by a casual glance at the paper 
next morning.) 

20. If light and fashionable music does not 
amuse her any longer, but only the more 
serious kind. Facts regarding this phenom- 
enon, tested by experience, are as follows: 
Chopin: suspicion; she is seriously interested 
in some one; husband had better look out. 
Grieg: she is in love. Schumann: indubitably, 
she is madly in love. Richard Strauss: climax. 
Massenet: she is suffering. Chopin again: the 
end. 


I have deliberately omitted the most nat- 
ural sign of them all: she begins to be form- 
ally jealous of her husband. I believe, how- 
ever, my dear friend, that this trait is so well 
known and of such ancient origin that you 
know of it without my calling attention to it. 

And with this last, I have finished my 
epistle. I have but two more short remarks to 
make. First, not one of the above enumerated 
signs is an infallible indication of a wife’s 
unfaithfulness but rather we should grow 
alarmed at any phenomenon her husband has 
not previously observed in her. Secondly, the 
signs most telling are those which the husband 
does not want to notice. We may safely say 
these are absolutely the most damning ones. 

With a little sadness in my heart and with 
sincere sympathy, I remain your faithful 


friend, F.M. 





A Two-Cornered Hat 


VANITY FAIR 


\ Consideration of Mr. Walter Lippmann’s Celebrated Taste for Things Political 


60 
HE disastrous effect of spending one’s 
life writing about politics and politicians 
is to be observed in the case ot the other- 

wise gifted and estimable Mr. Walter Lipp- 


mann. Performing upon me recently in these 
and seeking to give me the coup de 


a not altogether difficult job, provided 


pages 
grace 
only the assassin be possessed of sufficieztly 
sharp discernment he finds himself left with 
his pantaloons down by virtue of the circum 
sincerely as he will, he 


stance that, try ap- 


parently is unable longer to write straight- 
forward, incisive, devastating criticism based 
upon fact but, like the politicians he admires, 
only rhetoric as windy as Dr. Roosevelt’s, as 
platitudinous as Dr. Harding’s, as petulant 
as Dr. Borah’s, as eloquent as Dr. Coolidge’s 
and as empty as Dr. Heflin’s. His writing-table 
has, against his will, refractorily turned into 
a soap-box. Hitting on a potentially excellent 
argument against me and one that, calmly and 
clearly manoeuvered, might readily find me, in 
turn, with my own breeches down, he is able 
to do nothing at all with it, converting it into 
mere sound and fury and taking out of it all 
its plain, hard, obvious common-sense. 

Mr. Lippmann’s objection to me is that I 
say I do not take any interest in politics but 
prefer instead to devote myself to artistic con- 
cerns. This arouses our friend and makes him 
as mad as Ed Howe gets when any low hans- 
wurst says that Beethoven was a greater man 
than Henry Ford, or even Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 


ND what does Mr. Lippmann do about it? 
He does exactly what a congressman from 
Texas or Kansas would do. Instead of quietly 
proving that politics may be as interesting as 
art—I will confect the proof for him, if 
he desires, and so support his professional 
self-esteem—he adopts the politician’s tech- 
nique and loses much intelligent sympathy by 
throwing entirely irrelevant pies. In place of 
arguments showing that I am wrong—he will, 
incidentally, find a very weak argument of my 
own in one of my earlier published books that 
he might hoist me with—he accuses me of 
being simply a poseur. In place of facts prov- 
ing that an interest in politics and art may go 
hand in hand—I shall be glad to give him a 
whole library to support the contention when 
in the future he feels like going after some 
other like reflects loftily 
upon the superior education of a Harvard man 
like himself as against that of a blockhead 
who has had only such meagre training as is 
on tap at some other American university, to 
say nothing of at the University of Bologna 
and Heidelberg. Instead of indicating simply, 


scoundrel me—he 


and to the conviction of his readers, the cardi- 
ial points of politics’ appeal, he takes a cue 
from the Tenth Ward and gratuitously dam- 
ages his case by calling names. From a rela- 
tively short article I cull the following: “lazy 
edu- 


incomprehension”, “peasant”, “inferior 


cation”, “defective imagination”, “ordinary 


mind”, “tin-pan emotions”, 
hending”, “as blandly unconcerned as a dog”, 


“brass”, “Philistine”, “high disdain”, “dumb”, 


“never-compre- 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


talks through his hat”. 
Mr. Lippmann is not a man of lazy incompre- 
hension, he is not a peasant, he has had a fairly 
cvood if limited education, his imagination is 
not altogether defective, he has a mind above 


I 
] 
t 


“dyspepsia” and “he 


the ordinary, his emotions are civilized, he is at 


times comprehending and, so far as dogs go, is, 
[ am informed, housebroken, he has no brass, 
he is no Philistine, he has a minimum of dis- 
dain, he is anything but dumb, he may have 
many ailments though dyspepsia is not one of 
them but he does tatk through his hat oc- 
casionally. 

Phe trouble with Mr. Lippmann is a simple 
one. A highly intelligent fellow when he sticks 
closely to the thing that he knows about 

his New York orld editorials on politics I 
commend to your notice—he is lost when he 
permits himself to stray a bit. Even when con- 
fronted with the absurdly easy job of proving 
that a dramatic critic (a profession that hap- 
pens to engage a small part of my time) is no 
person to be tonily sniffish of a political writer 
(a profession that happens to engage all of 
Mr. Lippmann’s time), he shows himself to 
be decidedly 


the job doesn’t impress itself duly upon him 


uncomfortable. The easiness of 


and he puffs and groans under it, leaning now 
upon weak attempts at humor, now upon ob- 
jurgation, now upon strained argument, now 
upon huge blasts of gas, now upon doubts and 
backslidings, and now upon conciliatory foose- 
orease. 

Let us see. “I take courage from the fact,” 
he says, “that Mr. Nathan’s opinion is at 
worst a of the pot calling the kettle 
black. Were Mr. Nathan a mathematician, I 
should he declared that, in 
comparison with the austere elegance of math- 


case 
be overawed if 
ematical thinking, politics was a sleazy affair.” 


AM no but if it takes a 
mathematician to overawe Mr. Lippmann by 


mathematician, 


saying that politics are a sleazy affair, as I say- 
ing fail to overawe or even remotely persuade 
him, let me refer him to no less a one than 
Pierre Louis Moreau de Maupertuis, one of the 
ereatest that France has produced and one- 
time president of the Academy of Berlin. “I 
should be impressed,” our friend continues, “if 
Mr. Nathan were... a Buddhist saint, or a 
crower of American beauty roses, or a good 
and not too rapacious dentist.” Even Mr. Lipp- 
mann will agree that there is no sense in this. 
Nor give it much as_belly-busting 
humor. “I should be impressed,” he then goes 
on, “if Mr. Nathan were an Arctic explorer or 
the mother of five slim and handsome boys.” 
In other words, Dr. Cook or a farm wife. Mr. 
Lippmann is sentimental: a good critic must 


can we 


not be sentimental. “But”—with a wallop on 
the bass-drum—"Mr. Nathan is a theatrical 


critic!” 

Now, while Mr. Nathan does happen to be 
a theatrical critic and not nearly so admir- 
able a one as Mr. Lippmann all too gra- 


ciously insists that he is, he can’t quite see 
what that has to do with the case, that is, if 
Mr. Lippmann wishes to stop talking about 


crowing American beauty roses, raising chil. 
dren and having his teeth filled and to devote 
himself to a really serious consideration of 
what he is talking about. Castelvetro, Taille, 
Ben Jonson, Saint-Evremond, Dryden, Addi. 
son, Goldoni, Schlegel, Lessing, Diderot, Beau. 
marchais, Hazlitt, Freytag, Sarcey, Brunetiére, 
Coleridge, Lamb, Shaw, Archer, Walkley, 
Huneker also theatrical critics 
and some of them took a considerable interest 
in politics. What has the circumstance of their 
having engaged in theatrical criticism to do 
with the case the one way or another? But Mr, 
Lippmann apparently dislikes the theatre and 
drama and so takes out his dislike at the ex. 
pense of rational controversy. Let us observe 
his method of argumentation. 


these were 


“A TTENDING a show”, he writes, “is much 
easier than observing the political scene, 
The whole story is presented at once, and in 
less than three hours, whereas in polities the 
show goes on forever, and all that anyone can 
watch is an episode here and there.” Attending 
a show, to employ Mr. Lippmann’s Broadway 
phraseology, is grantedly easy, but so is at: 
tending a debate betwen a couple of politicians 
at Town Hall. A single show isn’t drama any 
more than the debate is politics; it is simply a 
symptom as is the latter. If the political show 
goes on forever, so does the dramatic. In seeing 
a single show, still to descend to Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s Rialto argot, one watches only a little 
episode in the great range of drama, quite as 
in listening to Dr. Coolidge over the radio one 
watches in at only a little episode in the great 
range of politics. Surely, Mr. Lippmann should 
be able to think up a better argument than 
this; may I be so presumptuous as to say that 
I can think up at least three better ones. 
“In the theatre,” he proceeds, “imagination 
is aroused with the least possible effort. So 
most people enjoy the theatre and are bored 
with politics, not because the theatre deals 
with more interesting characters and situa- 
tions, but because it deals with them through 
a more perfect medium of popular expression.” 
Mr. Lippmann here tries to conceal the truth 
in abstraction. Since my disinterest in politics, 
as I have definitely stated and as Mr. Lipp- 
mann has duly quoted me at the very begin- 
ning of his article, is specifically in the politics 
of a rabble democracy like that on view at 
present in the United States, will Mr. Lipp- 
mann deny that these American politics en- 
joy automatically a medium of popular ex- 
pression quite as perfect as the theatre? Are 
not the newspapers a beautiful medium of 
popular expression? Is not a national con- 
vention a medium of popular expression that 
far surpasses the greatest theatre? Is not the 
White House as good as any Shubert Lusthaus? 
Is not a State Assembly or Congress as rich 
in gallery juice as any theatre is in auditori- 
um? As to imagination, which calls for greater 
effort, let us ask Mr. Lippmann: Hauptmann’s 
The Sunken Bell or—I take Mr. Lippmann’s 
own beloved example—the present debate over 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Fantaisie Espagnole—Doris Niles 


An American Ballerina Who, With Her Troupe, 


cone of New York's better film emporiums began 

presenting ballets on an elaborate scale, Doris Niles became popular as its 
premiére danseuse. Since then she has ventured into more imposing fields. While 
on a long visit to South America, Miss Niles translated herself and her dances 
into the rhythm of the new Spain, and on her return she trained her ow® ballet 


EVERAL years ago when 


Is Interpreting the Music of the (Argentine 


Now she is going to Europe 


g the United States. 
Tango, how an 


with which she has been touring 
to dance at the court of Madrid and reveal to the land of the 
American ballet can absorb the tradition and the timbre of Spain. And all this 
is mute evidence perhaps to prove to Miss Niles how tar she has progressed in 
the few years since she appeared as the unheralded prologue to a moving picture 





OFF RUM ROW (Above) 
Too little sympathy is awarded the 
brave officers of the law whose duty 
it is to keep the seas dry. Consider 
the courage of Coast Guard Officer 
Mullins who, at all costs, must stop 
the S.S. Glenlivet from Glasgow, laden 
with guess what. Intrepidly Officer 
Mullins rises in the bow of his shal- 
lop and bellows the famous defi, ‘They 
shall not pass’—but still they do 





A REUNION 


Tom and Jerry are Americans abroad 


veterans of the A.E.F. who, 


—O. 


oddly enough, meet at a snug little 
Bar Américain in the Rue Volney— 
perhaps you know the place? Gone, 
however, is the traditional greeting of 
army men, the laconic “How”. In- 
stead, they raise their glasses and 
with one accord utter the historic 
phrase, ‘“‘Lafayette, we are here” 





Drawings by BENITO 


POLITESSE (Below) 


Here we see a touching scene of mari- 
time courtesy. Alf, from Bermuda, fly- 
ing the Union Jack, meets up with 
Gaston who sports the tricolor of Ja 
belle France. Both carry their char- 
acteristic contraband and there is a 
customer nearby. Instantly French 
politeness finds expression as Gaston 
waves toward the waiting schooner 
and cries, ‘After you, Alphonse’ 





Famous Sayings 


Reviewed and Revised to Suit These Dry Days of American Prohibition Enforcement 





af 


VANITY FAIR 


GREETINGS 


The traditional hospitality of America 
has suffered a sea-change, what with 
our restrictions on godd-natured alco- 
hol. Time was when the captain of a 
vessel laden with good cheer was wel- 
comed at the Battery and presented 
with the keys of the Cellar. Nowa- 
days the battery goes out to meet 
him and the slogan of the Reception 
Committee is ‘‘Welcome’’—to jail 





EMBARRASSMENT 


Occasionally, it is possible to open 








something more than a window, but 
this should always be done with 
care. Imagine Edwin’s annoyance 
when his precious Pommery, 1919, 
shoots the works with a resounding 
pop, suggesting a revision of Lowell's 
patriotic words at Lexington, ‘‘There 
the em-bottled farmers stood and fired 
the shot heard round the world” 
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A Novelist’s Laboratory 


A Viennese Philosopher—Speaking for Himself—Addresses Some 


N INTENTION: I do not intend to propound 
here any system, any world-philosophy 
or any solution. One should consider 

these notes simply as a diary—better still as 
a series of observations, noted down sometimes 
from experiences, actual and imaginary, occa- 
sionally from much deliberation, more often 
from a passing mood. 

One of the factors that determined the pub- 
lication of these notes was the desire to cor- 
rect, once and for all, the manifold errors, 
made intentionally and unintentionally, re- 
garding my attitude on the so-called “eternal 
yerities’, and on the many questions of the 
times; errors easily made, as for example, 
when what I have put in the mouth of a ficti- 
tious character has been thought an expression 
of a personal conviction, or when occasional 
artistic fancies (which should be the privilege 
of every poet) have been construed as an 
expression of my inner feeling. 


7a) 
pons 


A Word for the Artists:—No man has yet 
been placed in personal danger through ex- 
pressing an irreverent attitude towards the 
great masters of art or science, in whom the 
divine is manifested. One may with impunity, 
or at least without peril, defame or deride 
Goethe, Beethoven, or Michael Angelo (not 
to mention men of science, and many minds 
still living among us). Even today, an irrev- 
erent word concerning Christ, Francis of 
Assisi, or any other saint can readily entail 
grave consequences for the person who risks 
it. Only in matters of religion, inconsiderate- 
ness, or, indeed doubt is considered with dis- 
favour and, in some cases, even though no 
longer subject to inquisitions and burning at 
the stake, is punishable under still extant 
clauses in the civil statutes. No objection could 
be raised to this, if the same severity were ap- 
plied to everyone who casts aspersions against 
the manifestation of the spiritual in other than 
the purely religious field. And of course with 
many people who are well able to appreciate 
the divine in Goethe, Beethoven, and Michael 
Angelo, the tone in which they do reverence 
to any saint is always different from that in 
which they express their respect for the great 
intellects of art and science; because in so- 
called religious homage there is always some 
element of Byzantinism involved, if not of posi- 
tive cowardice. 


§2 


Religion by Majorities:—If there were only 
doubters in the world and no bigots, doubt 
would have lost all meaning, and _ there 
would be nothing left but for it to name itself 
belief, 

§3 

In Defense of Intellect:—The intellect has 
been in bad repute of late, and even treated 
by the mystics, occultists, and orthodox with 
scorn, because it has shown itself incompetent 
to answer all the questions which were put to 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


it. Did it ever imagine that it could? If it had, 
it would not have deserved the name of in- 
tellect. It knows itself and it knows its own 
limitations. It knows that it is but a modest 
light in the dusk of infinity, albeit the only 
one which stands at our disposal. Admitted— 
that it merely lights up the immediate vicin- 
ity. But is that any reason why we should 
extinguish it and walk in total darkness, un- 
less we are among the fortunate for whom 
that uncertain flicker from above is enough? 


$4 
Intimations of the Sublime:—Usually, what 
we consider a person’s metaphysical need is 
nothing more than his preference for roving 
about mentally in regions beyond control, 
shirking any final responsibility, and withal 
imagining himself sublime. 


7 
wn 


Stepchildren of Philosophy:—In the last 
analysis, philosophy can speak only in tau- 
tologies. When it goes beyond them, at the best 
it is poetry, at the worst it is dogmatism, and 
if neither one nor the other, it is nonsense. 

$6 

God in the Image of Man:—Every emotional 
relationship to God is meaningless, whether 
it be rebellion or submission. We may pros- 
trate ourselves in the dust before the altar, 
or we may wish to destroy it—but in either 
case we were the ones to erect it. 

87 

God and the Doubter:—Our feeling that 
there is a God is at best an inadequate proof 
of his existence. A stronger proof is the fact 
that we are capable of doubting Him. 


8 


7A) 


Believers:—All people on earth are con- 
scious of infinity and eternity. The difference 
between them consists only in the degree in 
which this consciousness affects the individual. 
One believes in a personal god above man and 
objects, the other feels his own will as his 
god. The one is humble, the other rebellious. 
And every one of them, regardless of how he 
may conduct himself, is a believer. 


0 


wn 


Concerning Roads’ Ends:—It is by our 
questions to the Deity that we are made richer, 
not in the meagre answers which are meted 
out to us. The soul feeds on aspirations, not on 
fulfilment. The meaning of life is not in the 
destination, but in the journey. Every answer 
is illusory, every fulfilment dissolves in our 
hands—and once the end is attained it has 
ceased to exist. 


§10 


A Note on Prayer:—Those who believe in 
God, pray. The devotion of those who know 
Him is called work. 


Asides to the Infinite 


$11 
The Dominance of Doubt:—One hint of 
doubt will convert faith into an absurdity, 
or even in a certain sense cancel its existence. 
Yet occasional spells of belief can have no 
essential effect upon doubt, and may even 
seem to give it its first real confirmation. 


12 


(7A) 


There are 
two kinds of skepticism: The one kind doubts 
at all costs; the other admits nothing without 


Sophistication Versus Science: 


proof. In the first sense skepticism is merely 
credulousness with a negative sign, and such 
a skeptic is probably distinguished from the 
superstitious only by his vanity and lack of 
simplicity. But skeptics of the other sort are 
only meeting their human obligations when 
they seek to account for facts and phenomena 
before deciding upon them and admitting 
them. They are the questioners, the observers, 
the investigators, and thus the really pious. 
$13 

The Dogmatic Martyr:—When 1 believe 
something, I never attribute the least dog- 
matic significance to my belief. That which 
I call my faith is merely an indication that 
for me, with my own personal aptitudes, ex- 
periences, and mentality, a certain particular 
explanation seems to dispose most plausibly 
of a certain particular phenomenon. It is by 
no means an indication that I should be pre- 
pared to face death for my beliefs, or in other 
words, to prove that my individual experiences 
have a universal validity and my individual 
ways of thinking should be shared by every- 
one. Martyrdom always shows the intensity 
of our beliefs, never their justice. We cannot 
prevail upon others to share our faith. At the 
very best we can only try to convince them of 
our willingness to be martyred. 

§14 

Spiral Thinking:—All speculation, 
haps all philosophy, is a mere process of 
thinking in spirals. We do, it is true, get high- 
er, but no farther. And we always remain at 
the same distance from the universal centre. 


per- 


$15 
Where the Pavement Ends:—Let us be con- 
tent with the knowledge that parallel lines 
meet only in infinity, and let us not rack our 
brains as to what else might happen to them 
after this meeting had occurred. 


$16 


On Artistic Form:—Depth of thought is no 
quality in itself. A thought seems profound to 
us when it is clear, strong, and true, or in 
other words when it is infused with the breath 
of the experience to which it owes its exist- 
ence. But at times the depth of a thought is 
first revealed, or more often merely made 
apparent, through the artistic form of its ex- 
pression. 

(Continued on page 110) 





VANITY FAIR 


Whither Are We Civilizine? 


Cc) 


A Rapid Survey of the Profits and Penalties of Civilization, Past, Present and Future 


~E call Plato a civilized man; we also 
call President Coolidge a_ civilized 

man. Which of them is more civilized ? 
Greece had a civilization, so had Egypt and 
Babylonia, so has still their surviving con- 
temporary, China, so have Western Europe and 
America. Which is the highest of these civiliza- 
tions? Twentieth-century patriots—for one can 
be patriotic about one’s native time as well as 
one’s native place—will give the palm to Cool- 
idge and the contemporary West. Naturally: 
what is near is always impressive. A cottage 
two yards away can eclipse the sun. Reason, 
however, demonstrates that the sun is really 
larger than the cottage, though considerably 
further away from ourselves. What reason can 
do to correct our perceptions of things in 
space, it can do equally effectively for our per- 
ceptions of events in time. Immediacy fore- 
shortens history just as illusion foreshortens 
space. Abstracting ourselves from the first 
immediate impression, we are able, by the aid 
of reason to form some conception of the real 
magnitude of happenings, whose remoteness 
in time makes them seem smaller and less sig- 
nificant than the apparently enormous events 
in our immediate temporal vicinity. 


PUT even when we have made our prelimi- 

nary rational effort and discounted our 
natural tendency to overrate the size and im- 
portance of the near, we are still confronted by 
enormous difficulties. It is fairly easy to realize 
that the civilizations of Greece and China are 
not really quite so small as their remoteness 
makes them seem. But when it comes to measur- 
ing their respective magnitudes, when it is a 
matter of fixing their positions in the seale of 
civilization and showing how they stand in 
relation to the contemporary West, we find 
ourselves sadly perplexed. For measurements 
cannot be made without rulers; quantity and 
position cannot be compared, unless we have 
some fixed scale in terms of which to compare 
them. The difficulty of measuring and compar- 
ing civilizations consists in the fact that we 
have no rulers and no scales in terms of which 
to make our measurements. Or rather, we have 
no single ruler, no one scale; we are embar- 
rassed by an almost indefinite wealth of pos- 
sible measuring rods, by a multitude of vague 
and incommensurable scales. This is inevit- 
able. For though “civilization” is a single word, 
the phenomena it connotes are very numerous 
and belong to a great variety of material and 
spiritual categories. 

Historically, the basis of all civilization is 
technology. Tools gave man a command over 
nature which he could not have obtained with- 
out them. Tools delivered humanity from the 
tyranny of blind evolutionary forces. Tools 
created the wealth and leisure, without which 
art, science, philosophy would have been all 
but impossible. Technological achievement is 
a symbol and condition of civilization. Along 
with the other material aspects of civilization 

wealth and luxury 
But technological achievement, wealth and 


it is easily measurable. 


luxury are not the only symptoms of civiliza- 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


tion (though a great many people in the in- 
dustrialized West talk and write as though 
We are agreed to demand of a 
other things than material 
efficiency. We 


metaphysics, literature, science. (Which comes 


they were). 
civilized society 
prosperity and demand art, 
to very much the same thing as demanding 
men of genius.) We demand an art of life and 
We demand 


erns at any rate: for humanitarianism is a 


individual happiness. (we mod- 
recent invention ) political democracy, equality 
of all 
education. It would be possible to extend this 
list of the 
zation. But this summary catalogue contains, 
I think, all the principal ingredients which 
the average person would include in his enum- 
eration of the things that go to make up a 
civilization. A man of science would probably 
add foresight for the future of the species 
as a desideratum. A historian would be inter- 
ested in the civilization’s stability. 


individuals before the law, universal 


components of a desirable. civili- 


T is sufficiently obvious that many of these 
components of hard 
to measure. Who, for example, is going to 
decide whether Chinese art is superior to that 
of the Greeks or the Egyptians? We are per- 
haps justified in saying that any one of these 


civilization are very 


systems of art is superior to, shall we say, 
negro art, for the good reason that primitive 
art is less yarious and less in amount. True, 
if our taste runs that way, we may say that 
negro sculpture is better than the sculpture 
of fifth century Greece. But Greek art as a 
whole can be regarded as superior because 
there is more of it. It is a question of variety 
of excellence. But where the arts of several 
highly developed civilizations must be com- 
pared, one is reduced to personal taste. The 
difficulties of assessing the value of civiliza- 
tions on artistic grounds are well illustrated 
by such authors as Spengler and Flinders 
Petrie. The opinions of these two writers with 
regard to the artistic quality of works belong- 
ing to different epochs do not agree, and they 
consequently disagree in their evaluation of 
the corresponding civilizations. Which of them 
is right? De gustibus is the only answer. 

Still more difficult is it to measure the 
amount of individual happiness in any given 
society. Works of art have an actual visible 
or audible existence; they are there to be 
judged. But happiness is intangible. Who will 
venture to pronounce dogmatically on the 
happiness or unhappiness of any individual 
with whom he is not intimately acquainted? 
The best we can do is to make more or less 
intelligent guesses. 

Having thus hinted at the difficulty of meas- 
uring the components of civilization, we may 
¢o on to enquire how far these various com- 
ponents can co-exist in one and the same 
society—or rather (since we are still too 
ignorant to be able to make such a generaliza- 
tion) how far they have co-existed in any 
actual society. For example, have art, science, 
metaphysics and the other generally recog- 
components of civilization 


nized spiritual 


to co-exist with humanitarian. 


institutions? The ap. 


been found 


ism and democratic 
swer is, surely: No. The societies in which 
the highest pitch of spiritual civilization was 
reached were either slave-holding, caste-rid- 
den, or feudal. In the century and a half, from 
1450 to 1600 the tiny city state of Florence 
produced a far larger quantity of what is gen- 
erally admitted to be good art and literature 
than the whole of America, during the corre. 
sponding period from the War of Independence 
to the present day. Whether there is any neces. 
sary and causal connection between humani- 
tarianism and political democracy on the one 
hand and dearth of artistic creation on the 
other it is, of course, quite impossible to say. 
It is perhaps significant that America, besides 
being the most democratic, is also the most 
highly technicized of any country. There may 
perhaps be a causal I 
hypertrophied technology and atrophied art. 
On the other hand there may not. We are not 
ina position to ceneralize. 


connection — between 


NOTHER question: how far is highly de- 
LA veloped technology compatible with in. 
dividual happiness? The difficulty of meas- 
uring happiness renders this a very speculative 
question. But the restlessness and dissatisfac- 
tion expressed by workers in the modern tech- 
nicized world are certainly signficant. A starv- 
ing man is obviously less happy than one who 
has enough to eat. Modern industrialism has 
perhaps diminished the relative number of 
underfed human beings (though by leading to 
vast increase of population it has probably 
not diminished the absolute number), and to 
that extent it has increased individual happi- 
ness. Has it increased it in any other way? 
I will not venture to answer. But there are 
many sociologists who affirm that the life of 
the modern factory worker is less satisfactory, 
in spite of the luxuries and amusements pro- 
vided by technology, than that of the artisan 
of earlier epochs. 

Again, is highly developed technology com- 
patible with foresight for the future of the 
species? Up till now it certainly has not been. 
More planetary capital has been wantonly con- 
sumed during the modern industrial epoch 
than during all the period of man’s previous 
existence on earth. If we go on at the present 
rate, our world will soon be bankrupt. In this 
respect civilizations like the Chinese are supe- 
rior to ours. The traditional Chinese method 
of providing for the manuring of the land may 
not, in our eyes and to our noses, be precisely 
elegant. But it is perfectly rational and eco- 
nomical. In China not a grain of phosphorus 
pentoxide is allowed to go out of circulation. 
It has thus been possible for Chinese agricul- 
ture to support a vast population during thou- 
sands of years. 

To risk generalizations 
cause and effect would be rash and _ foolish. 
The most that the above examples allow us to 
affirm is that, as a matter of historical fact, 
no civilization containing all the components 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Music of the Spheres 


How Théremin’s Invention for Producing Sound “From the Ether” May Revolutionize an Art 


ROFESSOR Léon Théremin, the young 

Russian scientist, has, recently, been giv- 

ing demonstrations of his “music from 
the ether” to American audiences. In Europe 
the new phenomenon has created a good deal 
of interest, but it is rather unlikely that any- 
thing will be done about it beyond talking. 
America, with its more public-spirited rich 
men and its enthusiasm for the future, may 
possibly do something to put this remarkable 
discovery to practical use. In view of that 
possibility, I venture to put forward a few sug- 
gestions as to what may and may not be 
legitimately expected from this “music from 
the ether.” 

In order that the reader may be unhampered 
in his efforts to understand the scientific basis 
of the invention I will refrain from trying to 
explain it to him, for my own scientific attain- 
ments are too modest for me to hope to be 
able to set forth the rationale of the thing. I 
am content, as an artist, to accept it as an 
accomplished fact, and te try to forecast its 
possible significations for music. 


OR those who have not seen or heard the 

invention, I may just say that it consists of a 
small box, from the upper lid of which, on the 
right, projects a red some eighteen inches in 
length, while on the left is a metal loop having 
about the same diameter. The necessary cur- 
rents having been turned on, Théremin plays 
melodies by bringing his right hand to, or 
withdrawing it from, the rod, the pitch of the 
note varying with the distance; while by 
similarly moving his hand in relation to the 
loop he creates differences in volume. He plays 
certain well-known melodies, such as Schu- 
bert’s Ave Maria, to a piano accompaniment, 
and the tone is singularly sweet and pure. The 
melodic range of the rod is great, because 
obviously there is no struggle between the 
vibrating cause and a piece of more or less 
recalcitrant matter, as there is in every other 
instrument (including the human voice), the 
tones towards the two range-limits of any in- 
strument always suggesting a certain amount 
of physical strain, and a point being finally 
reached at which tone is either impossible or 
unpleasant. The range of intensity of the new 
apparatus is similarly great; it is as easy to 
produce a tone of incredible fineness as one of 
shattering loudness. For our present purpose 
it only needs to be added that by the simplest 
of devices Théremin can vary the overtones 
that are thrown into prominence, thus creating 
differences of timbre. (To the differences in 
the overtones are due the differing qualities of 
flute, oboe, clarinet, violin and so on.) 

It is natural that our first thought, on hear- 
ing this wonderful apparatus, should be 
that it will now be possible to create what we 
may call an ether orchestra. The tones of the 
various instruments, one imagines, can be 
more or less faithfully reproduced, and as the 
volume can be diminished or increased at will 
by a mere pass of the hand, one instrument 
can be made to do the work of any number we 
like. We are inclined to assume, then, that 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 


there is at all events a possibility of the 
Théremin apparatus replacing the present 
orchestra. This, however, I believe to be a 
fallacious notion. 

One need not lay too much stress on the 
present technical defects of the instrument, 
for no doubt means will be found to overcome 
them. Some way will have to be found to con- 
trol the pitch otherwise than by the hand in 
space. Théremin played all his melodies with 
a strong vibrato (like that of an emotional 
violinist), and mostly went from note to note 
with a slide. It hardly needs pointing out to 
the reader that if C, let us say, is produced by 
placing the hand six inches away from the rod, 
and F by placing the hand eight inches away, 
in the traversing of those two inches a number 
of tones intermediate between C and F will be 
sounded, however faintly. This accounts for 
the portamento in Théremin’s playing—the 
slither from note to note, very much as if a 
violinist, instead of removing his finger after 
having “stopped” one note and then leaping 
the necessary distance on the string to pro- 
duce the next, were to get to the second note 
by lightly brushing his finger up or down the 
string to the new point desired. 


NECONDLY, the hand is a clumsy instru- 
> ment for manipulating the ether. Place it 
a trifle too near or too far from the rod, and 
one undershoots or overshoots the mark; a 
note just off the pitch is produced, and has to 
be corrected hastily. It was for this reason, I 
fancy, that Théremin played none but very 
slow melodies: he had to feel his way cautious- 
ly from one pitch to another. Thirdly, the hand 
cannot be trusted to remain absolutely steady 
while holding a long note; even the pulse, 
which will vary with the state of the player’s 
health, or digestion, or nerves, may cause 
slight deflections that will show in the pitch. 
Probably it was to disguise this drawback that 
Théremin used so strong a vibrato on every 
note. He made an emotional virtue of a physi- 
cal necessity. 

These and other defects, 
presumably be overcome: it will perhaps 
be possible to control the pitches from a key- 
board, and to ensure the blotting-out of the 
smudges between the successive notes. The in- 


however, can 


vention is in its infancy; it is a reasonable 
assumption that, the difficult first step of har- 
nessing the ether for purposes of music having 
been overcome, it will be a fairly easy matter 
to tighten up the harness in the two or three 
places where at present it shows a tendency to 
slip. We are entitled to suppose that the 
Théremin invention can some day be made 
thoroughly practical for musical purposes. 
When that happens, what will be the signifi- 
cance of the invention for the art of music? 


The answer to that question is probably that 
it will lead to quite another kind of music than 
that we now know. No doubt the first use that 
will be made of the invention will be to play our 
present music on it. The human mind moves 
slowly and unconsciously plays for safety in 
face of the unknown or hardly known; and 


all new discoveries are at first applied, to some 
extent, in terms of the very thing they are 
destined to replace. The outer form of the 
candle, the gas-jet or the oil-lamp was at first 
copied in electric lighting; the first railway 
coaches and the first motor cars were built on 
the model of the horse-coach. But in time every 
new scientific idea realises itself in its own 
most appropriate forms; and that, we may be 
sure, will be the case with the Théremin in. 
vention if ever it is seriously applied to the 
making of public music. 

To a certain extent, of course, the apparatus 
could be used already in our concert rooms 
and opera houses. It can produce, for instance, 
an exquisite singing tone that is as near the 
human voice as makes no matter. We already 
have orchestral works in which the voice is 
employed simply as one instrument among 
others, producing melodic intervals but not 
enunciating words; the reader will not need to 
be reminded of the female voices in Debussy’s 
Sirénes and in Holst’s Neptune. I fancy the 
Théremin instrument would be an immediate 
improvement on the living choirs in cases of 
this kind. For one thing, the tone would be 
purer and the pitch more certain, for the in- 
strument would not suffer from nerves: for 
another, since the effect desired by the com- 
poser in these cases is that of non-human rather 
than of human voices,—the cries and sighs of 
the spirits of the clouds or the waves—the new 
apparatus would give just the disembodied 
effect that was intended. And doubtless in a 
few other ways the instrument could advan- 
tageously replace some human agency upon 
which, with its many imperfections, we are 
compelled to rely at present. 


DUT the ultimate possibilities of the inven- 

tion are infinitely beyond such mere 
adaptations as this. Every new instrument 
during the last three hundred years has 
evolved a new musical style appropriate to it; 
and we may be sure that this is what will ul- 
timately happen with the Théremin invention. 
It would be useless to play a Wagner or 
Strauss score on a Théremin orchestra, for it 
would sound only remotely like the original. 
As I have pointed out, in every instrument 
there is a struggle between the vibrating air 
and the shape and substance of the instru- 
ment: and it is this struggle that, especially 
at certain pitches, confers on the instrument 
its idiosyncracy. Abolish the struggle, by pro- 
ducing the music direct from the ether, and 
you will destroy at least half of the soul of the 
instrument you are imitating. It is in terms of 
these souls that composers have thought, and 
you cannot reproduce that thought faithfully 
on instruments with quite other souls or no 
souls at all. To give a simple illustration: the 
excitement stirred in us when a tenor, in a 
passionate phrase, rises to a very high note, 
owes its genesis and its force largely to our 
sympathetic sharing of his difficulties with 
him: the physical tension creates, both in him 
and in us, an emotional tension. But the 

(Continued on page 130) 
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ANDRES SEGOVIA 
The American début of the great 
Spanish guitarist, in which Sefor 
Segovia demonstrated that his chose 
en instrument had an almost un- 
limited field, was one of the out- 
Standing successes of the season 
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VANDAMM 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
Known primarily as the conductor 
of the Boston Symphony, Serge 
Koussevitzky began his career as a 
i soloist on the double bass, an ac- 
i complishment which is now his 
avocation in occasional recitals 


LASSALLE 
LEON GOOSSENS 
f Brother of Eugene Goossens, com- 
=a poser and conductor, Leon Goossens 
new introduced the oboe as a solo in- 
lied strument to America this season 
in a program of little known works 
na by classical and modern composers 
an- 
- 2 
pon LEON THEREMIN 
are An inventor rather than a musician, 
Professor Théremin has introduced 
a new instrument by means of 
which he draws music out of the 
en- ether thereby providing the year’s 
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lly THE REVELERS 

ent Entering the concert field 

ro- by an unusual gateway— 
vr via radio broadcasting and 

gramophone recording, The 

he Revelers, a quintet which 
of has developed a remark- 
| able vocal ensemble, are 
wh now making their first per- 
lly sonal appearances. The 
no names of the Revelers are 
Elliott Shaw, Frank Black 
1€ James Welton, Lewis 
a James and Wilfred Glenn 
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A Group of Soloists Who Have Won Success in Unusual Branches of the Concert Field 





VANITY FAIR 


A Complete Handbook of Opinion 


Being a Compendium of Ten Famous People’s Evaluations of the Great Old and New 


Abelard 

Aeschylus 

American Mercury 
Sherwood Anderson 
George Antheil 
Aristotle 

Adele Astaire . 
Gertrude Atherton - 
Attila - - - 

Johann Bach 
Josephine Baker 
Honoré de Balzac 
John Barrymore 

Max Beerbohm 
Beethoven - 

David Belasco - 
George Bellows 
Irving Berlin - - - 
Sarah Bernhardt - 
Birth Control - - 
Boccaccio - - - 
Botticelli - - - 
Johannes Brahms 
“Peaches” Browning 
Robert Browning 
Nicholas M. Butler 
Samuel Butler - - 
Lord Byron - 
James Branch Cabell 
California - - - - - 
Lewis Carroll - - - 
Casanova - - - - - - 
Willa Cather - - - - - 
Benvenuto Cellini. - 
Paul Cézanne 

Feodor Chaliapin 
Charles Chaplin - - 
Gerald Chapman 
Geoffry Chaucer - - 
G. K. Chesterton - - 
Fredéric Chopin - - - 
Jean Cocteau - - - - 
Confucius - - - - - 
Joseph Conrad - - - 
Calvin Coolidge - - 
Miguel Covarrubias = - 
Frank Crane - 
Nathalia Crane - 
Benedetto Croce - 
D’Annunzio - - - - - 
Dante Alighieri - - - 
Clarence Darrow - 
Claude Debussy  - 
Edgar Degas - 

Jack Dempsey 

John Dewey 

Charles Dickens 
Fyodor Dostoiévsk» 
Theodore Dreiser 
Albrecht Durer - 
Eleonora Duse 
Havelock Ellis - - - 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
John Erskine - - - - 
Euripides - - 
Douglas Fairbanks - 
Henry Fielding 

F. Scott Fitzgerald - - 
Gustave Flaubert - 
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MOLNAR 


MORAND 
POUND 
RIDDELL 
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RE you an Ancient or a Modern? Although the question has 
all the odour of the most parvenu modernity, it has been 
asked by every generation since the Flood. The conflict 

between the sanctified old and the rebel new, between im. 
mortality and notoriety, is itself immortal. 

Vanity Fair has submitted both old and new shibboleths to ten 
minds, pre-eminent in varying ways of thought. These ten lines 
of opinion must intersect at a found point and Vanity Fair offers 
the averages as a possible end to that impossible quest for the 
\bsolute Opinion. 

Zero, that is the mark of damnation. Zero means either that the 
critic knows nothing about the person, or that he already knows 
more than he cares to know. Zero discounts to oblivion. For the 
rest, the numbers from 1 to 25 represent a scale of positive 
values. 25 indicates unqualified approval; the numbers below 
25, the dwindling scale of approbation. Beyond this, the problem 
is that of a bridge score: a matter of addition and subtraction, 

[f Opinion may ever submit to the “controls” of the exact 
sciences, the Averages of the symposium on this page should 
have manoeuvred an (at least transient) Absolute out of ten con- 
flicting Comparatives. Probably it has not, probably it is still 
in the realm of Fame and Notoriety, of taste and the “imponder- 
ables”; probably this table has importance only as a com- 
plete index to the systems of values of the ten personages voting. 
But these ten are individually formidable; they must be for: 
midable collectively: their agreements accrue a tenfold weight; 
their disagreements are Olympian quarrels; their awarenesses 
are so diverse, so international, that their very ignorances con- 
stitute valid criticisms. The assumption is that if the “great” of 
(America have not challenged the knowledge of Herr Kerr, M. 
Molnar, Mr. Santayana and the others, their universal im- 
portance is cruelly but rightly depreciated. Hence: 


The Results: The twenty highest averages in the table of values 
are: Shakespeare 21.9, Voltaire 18.5, Dostoiévsky (highest Modern) 
18.1, Beethoven 18.0, Plato 17.9, Swift 17.8, Bach 17.4, Homer 
17.2, Napoleon 16.9, Mozart 16.8, Leonardo Da Vinci 16.6, Bal- 
zac 16.5, Richard Wagner (first modern composer) 16.4, Goya 

(Continued on page 114) 
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THE CRITICS: 
SHERWOOD ANbDERSCN is the protagonist of worldliness, of 
foremost American story-teller, the mannered tradition, to whom 
of, by and for the people, au- nothing or no one is very im- 
thor of Dark Laughter, Many pressive and there are greater 
Varriages, A New Testament. mercies than pure intelligence. 


Paut Moranp is one of that 
modern group of Frenchmen 
who bring simultaneous distince- 
tion to diplomacy and letters. 


Hrywoop Broun is an Amer- 
ican critic, pamphleteer and 
novelist who voices the rugged 
skepticisms of the layman by 
most intensely voicing his own. Ezpq4 Pounp is an American ex- 
, : : : yatriate, poet, Composer, critic 
Epcar Guest is the most highly ! . ; : aan 
iid re a wn ' ighly and winner of the Dial Prize for 
VE nericé “| 2rses 97 ° i 
ee a ee ee? «AO27. His qudements pear. tne 
of English birth but of incon- - 


: Rote impress of an emphatic and 
testably American convictions. I P 


irascible and_ brilliant person- 
Arpous Huxtey is the whip of ality. He is called the paren: 
the English intellectuals, a nov- experimenter in modern poetry. 
elist. poet, critic and essayist, Jouwn Rippecy is a critic-with- 
whose enthusiasms and dis- out-a-country, a Welsh scholar, 
missals are often as surprising one-time Wrangler at the Uni- 
they are always sound. versity College of North Wales, 

‘ and presently a parodist and re- 
Acrrep Kerr is the whip of the yjewer of books for Vanity Fair. 


German intellectuals—the Little ee a a 
Father of a modern school of GEORGE SANTAYANA, of Spanish 


criticism of which Messrs. birth but incorporated in the 
Mencken and Nathan are in Anglo-American tradition. see 
America the chief exemplars. undoubtedly the greatest 0 liv- 
ing philosophers, contriving to 
Ferenc Motn&r. the famous combine the realism and the 
poetry of the Spanish genius. 
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Hungarian playwright, is the 
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VANITY FAIR 


Ode to a Gallant Appetite 


An English Novelist Tells of Some Gastronomic Trafalgars With American Dinners 


HERE must be very few people in this 

world who can truthfully say that they 

have never overeaten. Kings like com- 
moners have died of surfeits. King John died 
from a surfeit of peaches and new beer at the 
appropriately named abbey of Swineshead. In 
my youth, when it was a poor-looking peach 
that stayed on the dish till it was my turn to 
help myself, I was inclined to envy such a 
death. Socrates chose hemlock: I in his pre- 
dicament should have chosen to blow myself 
up with peaches. Yet, had King John recov- 
ered, for the rest of his life the mere sight of 
a peach would always have turned his stom- 
ach. A sobering thought! Better, far better to 
have died. 

Fifteen years ago in New York I actually 
ran the risk of never again being able to look 
at an oyster with impunity. It happened this 
way. An English friend and I went to Shan- 
ley’s one night after the theatre, where I de- 
cided that I wanted to make my supper of 
oysters. Having sampled, since I arrived in 
New York, every variety except one of those 
glorious American oysters I thought this was 
a capital opportunity to round off my experi- 
ence, and calling the waiter I ordered two 
dozen Lynnhavens. He did not wince. He did 
not show by so much as the flicker of an eyelid 
even a faint astonishment. He merely retired 
for an hour or two as New York waiters 
usually did in those days before serving a cus- 
tomer. I have always attributed the origin of 
the American habit of smoking 
courses to those long waits in restaurants. It 


between 


must be all quite different nowadays, because 
no American friends of mine ever suggest 
playing a rubber of bridge or a round of golf 
in the middle of dinner, and unless the service 
in New York restaurants had been speeded up 
an hour or two the “golf course” would have 
been on every menu by now. 


OWEVER, revenons anos huitres. An hour 

or two after I had ordered them I noticed 
a stir at the other end of the crowded room, 
and observed waiters carrying two enormous 
bright metal dishes with rather the air of tri- 
umph that one imagines was accorded to the 
entrance of the roast swan or the boar’s head at 
a medieval banquet. They drew nearer to our 
table, and I saw that those great dishes were 
apparently loaded with a quantity of largish 
rocks. I wondered idly what they were. I 
thought perhaps it might be some way of 
serving fish straight from the aquarium, and 
hoped that my oysters would not be more than 
another half an hour in arriving, as I was 
etting really hungry. Hungry! 
Suddenly my friend muttered some wretched 


Oo 
=) 


excuse and made a dash to avoid my neigh- 
bourhood. With a coward’s instinct he had 
divined that these waiters were going to stop 
at our table. And they did! Then one of them, 
as a strong man lowers an immense weight he 
has somehow managed to lift, set upon the table 
his dish, the effect of which was more of low 
tide on the Great Barrier Reef than of supper. 
The Great Barrier Reef, did I say? Nay, rather 
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the imaginative reconstruction of a Mesozoic 
seascape, though I fancy those Lynnhaven oys- 
ters would have dammed the neck of any 
plesiosaurus that tried to swallow them. 

“Ah,” I said in an attempt to confront gaily 
and gallantly this tremendous catastrophe 
of nature, as no doubt in the middle of the 
Deluge there were brave men to say lightly 
that it must stop raining soon, “ah, my oysters, 
I see.” 

Meanwhile, the waiter with the second dozen 
was showing signs of physical distress. If he 
were not relieved of his huge dish pretty soon 
there was going to be a landslide. But it was 
impossible to accommodate even one more 
oyster at my table, and so the first waiter after 
urging his colleague to stand firm hurried 
away to get another. By this time nobody in 
Shanley’s was paying the least attention to the 
cabaret show. I and my two dozen Lynnhaven 
oysters had gripped the public attention. I 
hoped that it would be supposed I was doing 
the thing for a bet, or even that I was merely 
greedy—anything rather than that it should 
be fancied I was a simpleton who had never 
crossed the Atlantic before and so had never 
realized quite how large it was and what op- 
portunities it offered for oysters to grow. 


Y friend was evidently afraid to come 

back. I should have to eat my supper 
alone. It was October. I might have said with 
Edgar Allan Poe, “It was night in the lonesome 
October of my most immemorial year,” for in- 
deed it was the year of my first big success. 
Sitting there all alone, with these twenty-four 
Lynnhaven oysters lying between me and my 
fellow creatures, I was on the point of surren- 
dering and sending them away untouched. Then 
I remembered that Burgoyne had surrendered 
at Saratoga in October. I remembered further- 
more that Cornwallis had surrendered at 
Yorktown in October. I resolved not to add 
another disastrous October to British history, 
I remembered that the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaklava was made in October 
and I... well, no I did not exactly charge ... 
the restaurant did that ... but I gave new life 
to an old cliché by attacking the oysters. 

My wrist ached before I had done sprin- 
kling them with tabasco-sauce; it was more a 
job for a watering-can than a cruet. When [held 
up my first oyster in front of me my expression 
must have resembled that of King Solomon in 
a favourite picture book of youth when he was 
faced by the problem of deciding to which of 
the rival mothers the baby belonged. I only 
wished that like Solomon I could have told my 
guards to cut the baby in two and give each 
mother half. I shall not describe the actual 
eating. The Greek dramatists knew that there 
were things too horrible for representation. Let 
me imitate their restraint. For the remainder 
of my stay in America I ate no shell-fish larger 
than a cherrystone clam, and that I can still 
eat a dozen Whitstable natives without blench- 
ing deserves to be celebrated among the notable 
triumphs of the human mind over matter. 

I have let my pen run away with me. I did 


not mean this story of the Lynnhaven oysters 
to take so long. Thus do the survivors of bat 
tles long ago prose on about their early feats 
of arms. I had intended to write not abou 
physical surfeits, but about mental surfeits, 
I was going to speculate upon the outlived 
book, upon the actor we once thought so good, 
upon the dances and decorations we used to 
admire, and the tunes we hum no more. That 
topic must await another moon. There are stil] 
one or two adventures with food that I should 
like, if I may so express myself without being 
misunderstood, to get off my chest. : 

The mention of cherrystone clams reminds 
me of my first evening of all in New York. 
Either because the ship in which I crossed 
was late or else because it was early I was not 
met by the friend who should have met me, 
and I found myself alone, feeling, amid the 
fireworks of Broadway, rather like the stick 
of a spent rocket. At last I turned into a small 
restaurant and perused a long, almost illegible 
bill of fare, two items of which, thanks to an 
American mother, I was able to fancy familiar. 
These were soft-shell crabs and cherrystone 
clams. After the fourth clam I decided that I 
liked them. I do not wish to boast of this 
precocity. It may be that among the English 
authors who arrive every autumn to lecture in 
the United States even as the lean quails flock 
from Africa to feed in the rich cornfields of 
Europe, it may be that among this twittering 
multitude there is one who had liked his fourth 
cherrystone clam; but if there is, he has not 
put it on record. 


LAS, the soft-shell crabs were not so success- 
ful. In appearing upon the bill of fare so 
late they had offended against probability. 
They were so nearly out of season as to be 
relics. They were in fact, not to strain further 
the resources of language, bad. Now, if any- 
body has ever had a mouthful of some soft- 
shell crab which has outstayed its welcome, 
he will never look at a soft-shell crab again 
even in the prime of its vigour and beauty. He 
will carry with him to the grave a prejudice 
against soft-shell crabs. Thus I, through the 
unscrupulous neglect of the calendar by a 
restaurant-keeper, have been debarred for 
evermore from appreciating soft-shell crabs. 
The consciences of restaurant-keepers are 
seldom clear. That fellow’s should be murkier 
than most, for he has robbed me of something 
more precious perhaps than virginity, he has 
made it impossible for me to hear of soft-shell 
crabs without a slight sensation of nausea. 
However, my success with the cherrystone 
clams gave me enough confidence to go on 
trying other varieties until one night at Jack’s 
Restaurant on Sixth Avenue in a moment of 
recklessness I ordered steamed clams. If I 
thought at all beforehand what they would be 
like, I probably fancied that steamed clams 
would be the same kind of proposition as 
moules marinieres. 
And then there was put before me appar- 
ently as something all in the night’s work a 
(Continued on page 122) 
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STEICHEN 


Dowager, Reigning Queen and Princess Royal 


Three Generations of the New Comedy of Fabulous Stage Folk, «The Royal Family” 


EFORE the many twinkling eyes of the Selwyn Theatre’s footlights are 

gathered together the members of a celebrated family of stage and screen 
Stars, faintly disguised by grease-paint and the nice new name of Cavendish. Here 
are the three generations of their exciting and illustrious history, represented by 
grandmother, mother and daughter, the three chief graces of past, present and 
future of the American drama. Haidée Wright plays the household’s matriarch, 
a@ magnificent and unbowed old trouper to the end of her vibrant days. Ann 
Andrews impersonates the idol of contemporary Broadway, Julie Cavendish, a 


sumptuous martyr to her public, statuesque mainstay and centre of the whirlpool 
of life among the several major and minor Cavendishes at home and abroad. 
Lastly, Sylvia Field as Gwen, débutante daughter of Julie, who deserts her 
hopes of a stage career for a perfectly good young husband—for the proverbially 
short while. This group should also contain a fourth member, Gwen’s baby, still 
in the swaddling-clothes stage of his career, except that his personifier, being 
made of the best bisque, threw a fit of genuine Cavendish temperament and 
declined to pose in company with humans—even with such regally merry ones 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Face in the Glass 


A Story of a Strange Triangle Whose Third Angle Was Disclosed by a Mirror 


HEY sat at dinner in her guardian’s 

great dim dining-room, on cool slip-cov- 

ered chairs, at a little bright table where 
candles made for them in the darkness a pool 
of honey-coloured light. The city’s roar came 
to them muffled by closed and distant front 
windows: but from the long room they sat 
in, French windows opened on the grass of a 
garden... small, formal, moonlit, sentinelled 
by grown poplars, shimmering and tall, that 
had travelled to town in trucks at a vast ex- 
pense. Their host’s rich wife was a lady who 
found nature progressively more wonderful 
as more was paid for it. 

They were three at table: the pale girl, 
her euardian, and the thick-set young man 
with the black-bordered handkerchief who 
was soon to marry her. The thick-set young 
man was that sometimes sad and always in- 
teresting figure: an orphan. They had buried 
his mother that afternoon. The girl, an orphan 
also, was consecrated by his mother’s recent 
choice; it was perhaps this fact, and not alone 
the consciousness that he was rich and the girl 
poor, that made the youth both angry and be- 
wildered at hearing that Vera wished the 
wedding postponed for six long months. 

“But why?” 


ERA. lovely and frail, sat silent, with 

veiled eyes. Her guardian cleared his 
throat anxiously. “You know,” he said, “that I 
approve of your marriage. Warmly approve. It 
is an appropriate marriage. Great wealth, the 
only thing that Vera has not, is the one thing 
you need not ask of your bride. She brings to 
her betrothal everything else.” 

“She brings,” said Vera’s betrothed, hand- 
somely, “plenty.” 

“Just so,” said the older man, in what might 
have been a tone of relief. “You are people 
of the world. But Vera is poor. Earning a 
living . . . leaving out all question of its 
suitability to her station . . . cannot be 
thought of for her. She is untrained, and of 
fragile health. Let us be frank: she would 
starve. My own relations with my wife. . . . 
He interrupted himself. “My dear Harold, I 
hope her telegram of condolence was re- 
ceived? My wife’s health,” he went on evenly, 
“requires a northern climate in July. A return 
to the hot town, even for the funeral of a dear 
friend... . ” He waved his hand. “As I was 
saying, my relations with my wife, though 
pleasant, are not so cordial as to flower in a 
communité de biens. 1 cannot assure Vera’s 
future. And I wish to see her... as far as 
may be,” said the speaker, with a sudden 
difficulty in his utterance, as if all at once he 
very deeply meant what he was saying, ~.. . 
happy.” 

“T should hope bi eesee 

“Exactly,” said the other. 

“Then why wait?” 

“You have led,” said the older man, with 
an air of feeling his way, “with your ex- 
cellent mother, a quiet life for such a rich 
young man. You have seen the world from 
the windows of her limousine. Your pleasures 


swelled Harold. 


By FARADAY KEENE 


have been either more than usually correct 
or more than commonly clandestine.” Harold’s 
own wary glance flickered from Vera’s motion- 
less eyelids to the steel-cool face of his host. 
“Sometimes, before marriage, a period of 
adjustment. ...” 

Harold burst into a laugh of relief. “I say 

youre all there! I don’t know which of 
you guessed, or how. But you're right. I should, 
of course, be glad to let Flora down easy.” 

The older man flushed all over his disci- 
plined face, like a lucky gambler who won 
a stake against every chance. Harold babbled 
on. “Not that I don’t admire it in Vera too. 
She’s a big-minded, broad-minded girl,” he 
cried to her downeast face which never 
lifted, but it’s you who surprise me, sir,” he 
said, with unwonted deference, “for so often 
your generation is the one that hits the roof. 
... ! When did you get this six months idea?” 

“Not till tonight,” said the other, unmis- 
takably truthful. 

“You take it mighty well.” 

“Thank you. My first intimation,” said his 
friend, once more with that strange air of 
feeling for his words, “that Vera wished the 
wedding postponed was given me half an 
hour ago. Just before dinner, in fact. I am 
still,” he said, “upset.” He held out his hand 
with the glass in it, and his fine pale hand 
was shaking. 

The girl, without looking, must have seen 
it, for she suddenly said, in a tone of resolu- 
tion, “Harold... !” 

Her guardian checked her. “No, Vera!’ 
There was a struggle of eyes, and the girl 
lost. Abruptly rising, she left them; she went 
to lean against the frame of the moonlit 
window, wide open like a great door to the 
garden. The man who had served their deli- 
cate meal and the chilled wine removed the 
fruits and ices now, and withdrew. Coffee was 
before them. 


; 


HE voice of Vera’s guardian was low. 
“Love,” he said, “has one perfect moment.” 
The youth glared at him. Handsome and 
upright, with silver frost on his black hair, 
their host was said to possess that thing fast 
vanishing from the earth: the look of a great 
gentleman. If a woman who loved him had 
been sitting in the fourth seat of their table, 
she might have thought that his face, in the 
dim light of the candles, looked older than 
Harold’s only because it looked so much wiser. 
But to the young man, so much younger, who 
saw him suddenly sombre .. . and remembered 
that the lady who had bought this handsome 
house, imperial even in slip-covers, was un- 
derstood also to have bought her tall second 
husband . . . doubtless he looked old indeed. 
Why not? The empty-hearted man who sits 
alone between two lovers at a table is a bleak 
figure. 

“ ... The hour,” he was saying, “when earth 
and heaven melt . . . I mean, when they are 
said to melt together. I could have wished 
for Vera that she might have had that hour 
on her wedding-night. I could have wished it 


for her from my heart. But to people of your 
and Vera’s world, marriage is not marriage: 
it is an alliance. Well,” he lifted his glass 
again, “... six months from now!” 

The girl’s figure wheeled in the moonlight, 
in a moment she was at his side. “I must tel] 
Harold. I must tell him now.” 

He said, “It will be a mistake.” 

She answered, “I told it to you, I must tel] 
it to him. Harold, what I said before dinner 
was that I needed six months . . . for myself.” 

Harold, rising, stood there dumbly. “For, ae 
yourself?” 

“For myself. To forget.” 

He reddened. “Forget what?” 

“A face. A face in the glass.” 

Harold sat down, speechless. The girl went 
on, “I must have six months. And not see you, 
Harold. Not see you at au.” ; 

Harold said to her guardian, blinking, “Is 
this what she told you?” ‘ 

“She said she must learn to force ac 
she had seen . . . in the glass.” poe 

“Seen how often? Seen when?” cried the 
outraged young man. 


— ago ... she tells me. Just once.” 
fl “Who was it, Vera?” barked Harold. 
“Come now!” 

“It was new to me, a face I had never seen 
before. It looked,” she said with pale cour- 
age, “. . . it looked like a face that I knew, 
But it was not that face. It was different, 
altogether.” 

“What on earth do you mean by that?” 

“It had different eyes.” 

“And how,” sneered Harold, “did it look 
at you?” 

“Like a face determined not to look again. 
Never again.” 

In silence Harold digested this, with a slowl 
clearing brow. Presently he chuckled. “I get 
it! Some fellow with a profile, and no cash ‘i ; 
eh? Wise boy. You aren’t a profitable object 
of contemplation, my child, for a chap who's 
slated to marry the heiress of the head of his 
firm.... Well... has he looked again?” 

She shook her head. 

“That’s a bouquet for you, my dear! Jack 
didn’t dare.” He turned to his host, he was the 
very bland man of the world. “I’m glad she 
told me. Really glad. Why not? It’s all right, 
and no questions asked. . . . Except,” he said 
quickly, “as to where she’ll spend the six 
months.” 

“She shall go,” he was told, “to a camp in 
Canada ... very deep and far away in Canada 
... where there are ... no mirrors.” 

“House-party?” said Harold, suspiciously. 

His host smiled. “My wife entertains her 
family from time to time. Her family do not 
move, as perhaps you know, in the circles to 
which the fortune of her first husband... 
and if I may say so, my own connections . . « 
now permit her to aspire. There will be no 
young people at all. In fact, Vera will be much 
alone. Though I shall see her when I can.” 


“My old nurse,” said Vera, “goes with me.” 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Polly—By Eugene Speicher 


The American Painter’s New Portrait Has Been Acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


URTHER honours were thrust upon Eugene Speicher, one of the best of 
America’s portrait painters when early this year, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York announced that it had acquired Polly for its permanent 
collection. This work was completed last Autumn in Woodstock, the subject 
being Miss Polly Rosen, the daughter of a fellow artist, Charles Rosen. The 
canvas—which measures 36 x 43 inches—has never been shown publicly but is to 


be put on exhibition during this month at the Metropolitan. Eugene Speicher was 
born in Buffalo, New York, in 1883 and, since 1910, has been a constant contributor 
to the exhibitions, winning many coveted awards and prizes. He is represented in 
the art galleries of many important American cities and the purchase of Polly 
by the Metropolitan is significant in that it constitutes the recognition by 
our most important art museum of an extremely able and sincere native artist 





VANITY FAIR 


Grand Opera—lts Cause and Cure 


A Guess at What Ails the Most Fashionable and Best-Hated of Indoor Recreations 


HERE are two widely held opinions cur- 

rent regarding grand opera, and the fact 

that they are mutually contradictory does 
not in the least prevent their being held and 
expressed with the utmost emphasis by the 
same people. Ask any literate and admittedly 
intelligent citizen what he thinks of the fu- 
ture of opera in America, and he is likely to 
assure Vou: 

(a) That the public for grand opera in 
this country is a highly restricted 
one, since opera is an exotic and 
complicated art-form, requiring not 
only a liking and understanding 
of the very best in music and sing- 
ing, but a familiarity with foreign 
languages and a taste for classic 
drama, and is therefore bound to 
appeal to a very small proportion of 
our population. 

(b) That the public for grand 
opera in this country is a highly 
opera Is a 
neither 


restricted one, since 
bastard art-form, 
music nor drama, requiring the ac- 
ceptance of numberless childish 
conventions and dramatic absurdi- 
ties, and is therefore bound to ap- 


peal to a very small proportion of 


being 


our population. 

In short, he implies, Americans 
don't like opera because it is so 
highbrow that they cannot under- 


By DEEMS TAYLOR 


and performers themselves, that could not pos- 
sibly be more thorough, subtle, systematic and 
unscrupulous if it were deliberate. It is not 
deliberate, of course; but, God knows, it has 
heen successful! He hates grand opera be- 
cause he has been taught to hate it. 

He has learned to hate it, first, because he 
has never been allowed to understand it. For 
generations the American opera-goer has been 
told that the only possible and proper way to 





AT THE OPERA 


stand it, besides being on such a 
low aesthetic plane that it offends 


Deems Taylor, one of the foremost American composers, sets 
out on this page to justify what goes on in the minds be- 
hind the bravely snobbish but martyred faces caricatured 
above by Adolf Dehn as representing the types observed 


their artistic sensibilities. 

As a matter of fact he is right 
in every particular. The average 
American does not care for the average grand 
opera. Much of it is so highbrow (I use the 
term as one of contempt, as he does) that 
neither he nor anyone else can understand 
it. Many operas are written in a bastard form 
that is neither music nor drama, many others 
are of a dramatic naivete that would not fool 
a ten-year-old child, and a great many are set 
to music of intolerable triviality and vulgarity. 

Nevertheless, being right in particular does 
not prevent the average American’s being 
wrong in general. The charges that he brings 
against all operas fall to the ground when 
you apply them to specific operas. For in- 
stance, to come away from a performance of 
Ii Trovatore complaining that opera is too 
highbrow, no more makes sense than to come 
away from a performance of Carmen com- 
plaining that opera is neither music nor 
drama. The man who ridicules the logical 
absurdities and emotional bombast of grand 
opera has never been to Louise, and he who 
shuns the classic severity of the music drama 
is reckoning without The Barber of Seville. 

But proving him wrong does not alter the 
fact that the average American’s indifference 
to grand opera is frequently acute enough to 
break out into active dislike. I for one, do not 
blame him, for I think that he is the victim of 
a campaign of anti-operatic propaganda, car- 
ried on through many years by the producers 


at that strange ritual known in America as Grand Opera 


hear opera sung is in the language in which it 
He has been told it so often, 
and so emphatically, and by such eminent 
authorities, that while he may not agree, he 
has at least accepted its correctness. 

Now I agree that if the book of an opera 
has been written by a master of his craft, and 


was written. 


if the words have been clothed in music by 
a composer who is likewise a master of his, 
the full flavor of its perfections can be savored 
only by a listener who has a perfect under- 
standing of the language in which it was writ- 
ten. But, in the first place, very few opera 
librettos have been written by masters. Pelléas 
et Mélisande, and Carmen, and L’Heure Es- 
pagnole, and Die Meistersinger and Tristan 
und Isolde and L’ Amore dei Tre Re are, true 
enough, better in their original tongues than 
they are in English translations. But who is 
going to tell me that I am missing an aesthetic 
treat if I do not hear Le Nozze di Figaro, Un 
Ballo in Maschera, Thais, Le Roi D’Ys, and 
Der Freischiitz sung in the original Italian, 
French, or German? Friends who 
Italian far better than I do, tell me that 
many of the librettos of Verdi’s earlier 
operas are not only commonplace — but 
ungrammatical. 

In the second place, I am inclined to believe 


know 


that the opera-goer who hears an opera in 
his own tongue has a better time—granted 


that he misses a lot of subtle nuances—thay 
the opera-goer who hears one in a tongue that 
is incomprehensible to him. Opera really jg 
after all, a branch of the theatre (otherwise. 
why bother with plots, and scenery, and ¢os. 
tumes?), and in the theatre it is wise to le 
the audience know what all the shooting’s for, 
It is probably true, as some of my Scandina. 
vian friends insist, that one gets the whole 
of Ibsen only in the language in which he 
wrote it; that what Americans hear 
is not Ibsen, but William Archer. 
Nevertheless, I cannot believe that 
Ibsen’s plays would create any par. 
ticular riots in the American thea. 
tre if they could be heard only in 
the original Norwegian. 

The European does not for an 
instant hold with this opera-in-the. 
original-language theory. If you 
hear Carmen in Germany you hear 
it in German; if you hear Tristan 
und Isolde in Italy you hear it in 
Italian. Once, in Paris, I narrowly 
escaped dropping in at the Opéra 
Comique to hear an_ unfamiliar 
work called Paillasse; only the be- 
lated discovery that the cast in- 
cluded characters named Tonio, 
Canio, and Nedda revealed the fact 
that it was dear old Pagliacci ina 
Gallic metamorphosis. The Conti- 
nental insists upon hearing operas 
in his own language for the simple 
that he is interested in 

operas, and therefore wants to 

know what is going on upon the 

stage. The American seldom knows, 
and is, therefore, naturally enough, not in- 
terested. 

As a matter of fact, this opera-in-the-lan- 
guage-of-its-origin policy is, if the ghost of 
Walter Pater will forgive my coarseness, the 
“bunk.” The people who uphold it do not be- 
lieve in it, for most of them are Europeans, 
and have never practiced it except in this 
country. What they are really advocating is 
opera - in - the - language-in- which-the-singers- 
learned-it, for the very simple and _ practical 
reason that it saves a lot of trouble. Opera 
singers, like other human beings, hate work, 
and opera producers hate to spend money on 
translations. Obviously, therefore, if they can 
persuade the subscriber that he is better off 


reason 


for hearing an opera in anything but English, 
everybody is happy. In this country I have 
heard Carmen in German, Snyegurochka in 
French, Lohengrin in mixed Italian and Ger- 
man, and Boris in mixed Italian and Russian: 
but I have never heard any of them in my 
native tongue. 

Another reason why the average American 
is bored with opera is the manner in which it 
is presented to him. Go into a good American 
theatre, and you will find expert, realistic 
modern acting, decorative, well-designed scen- 


ery, good diction, perfect ensemble, and light: 
ing that is the last word in modernity. Visit 
(Continued on page 126) 
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The Opportunities in Various Sports—Notably Fox-Hunting—for the Tyro and the Pretender 


T is commonly supposed that an enterprise 
where pretense is impossible is the one to 
test and disclose a man’s true nature. But 

though it is against my principles to correct a 
popular error in the opening paragraph of 
any article, I cannot refrain from immediately 
denouncing this fallacy. The very impossibility 
of pretense compels the suppression of one of 
the commonest and most human of traits—the 
love of self-glorifying imposture. In golf, for 
instance, a man who has never broken 110 has 
no possible chance of claiming to be an expert, 
he cannot hope to be taken seriously, the 
figures would mock his pose. He is obliged, 
against his worse nature, to sing small. In 
consequence, the reputation as a modest 
sportsman enjoyed by many a golfer is due 
to his lack of opportunity consistently to 
falsify his scores. Or in camping, if a man gets 
so lost that it takes the Forest Rangers two 
weeks to find him, he cannot present himself 
as the heir to the mantle of Daniel Boone. 

A ball player who after a thousand trips to 
the plate is confronted by an average of .ooor 
cannot pretend or even believe that the whole 
difference between him and Babe Ruth is due 
to bad luck or an inaccurate official scorer. 
A safety man who drops seven punts in the 
hig game can maintain his self-esteem, not by 
delusions of grandeur, but only by reflecting 
that the right end dropped eleven forward 
passes. One might multiply examples from all 
fields of sport from trap-shooting to fancy 
diving. The case is everywhere the same. All 
are crowded with devotees compelled by in- 
exorable fact to practise a humility as dis- 
tasteful as it is unnatural. Even in poker one 
finds consistent winners who are acknowledged 
by their victims to be perfectly honest men. 

But in fox-hunting there is no standard of 
performance, there is no competitive fea- 
ture—one man cannot defeat another. There 
are no scores, no ratings, no batting averages, 
no all-American. Whatever may be one’s pri- 
vate opinion, it is impossible to prove, at least 
to prove to Mr. Woppitt, that he, Mr. Woppitt, 
is not as good a man to hounds as was the 
famous Assheton Smith, or for that matter, 
and indeed much more to the point, that he 
is not as good a man as I am myself. 





\] 9, in fox-hunting, no artificial checks limit 
: man’s tendency to be at the same time 
mendaciously boastful, vainglorious, conceited 
and chicken-livered, vacillating, nervously 
inept. Those qualities where natural to the 
person flourish uncontrolled. 

And what further brings human folly to its 
fine flower in fox-hunting is the fact that the 
sport is considered on the one hand smart, 
and on the other dangerous. It is not in fact 
smart: most hunts are open to any one, and 
the expense is no greater than that of keep- 
Ing a good car, nor is there evidence that 
people who hunt possess antecedents or social 
charm superior to the rest of mankind. They 
are about like any other group, only for better 
or for worse their characters are more clearly 


defined. 


By JAMES BOYD 


Nor is there much danger in the sport, 
though that which does exist is chiefly due 
to ignorance of horses and riding and may 
therefore be considered a permanent factor. 
But the illusion of danger and smartness does 
persist and it moves those who desire to hunt 
for the sake of acquiring the one, while avoid- 
ing the other, to many feats of self-deception. 

There is for instance, the man who hunts 
by proxy. His stable is large and elaborate 
and though he weighs only one hundred and 
fifty pounds, it is filled with large, elaborate 
hunters. The entrance gate is flanked with 
marble foxes couchant, the weather vane 
shows a pack of hounds in full cry. His stud 
groom he brought from England, his strappers 
all wear bright blue jerseys (a colour which 
he has selected as his official stable color, 
after much reflection). And best of all from 
every standpoint, his stud groom is really good 
to hounds. He can hunt the horses for the 
owner until they are fit, and so he does. But 
there it ends. Somehow the owner never 
manages to get out. Something is always com- 
ing up to postpone the day on which he is to 
start the season in person, until each Decem- 
ber, to his consternation, the season ends. But 
he is happy in his sport; he loves to put on the 
cords and gaiters and notched waistcoat of a 
hunting man on a non-hunting day and show 
visitors his stable, the cork floors, the electric 
oat-crusher, the system of ventilation sug- 
gested by his friend, the Duke of Burwash. 
And the stud groom year after year enjoys, 
together with a salary of two hundred dollars 
a month (and perquisites, recognized and 
otherwise), the distinction of being the best 
mounted man in the country. 


HEN there is the man who hunts to dress. 

His house is a perfect armory of patent 
closets with special hangers, of wardrobes sci- 
entifically designed, a regular filing system of 
stocks, hat-guards, string gloves, garters, not 
to mention hunting shirts with patent tails, 
and hunting drawers with patent seats, his 
cupboards bulge with breeches, balls in every 
shade, with scarlet cleaning fluids, with 
powdered chalk and whiting. His boot-room is 
a citadel, in serried gleaming ranks stand 
polo boots, field boots, jack boots, patent leath- 
er tops, mahogany tops, salmon-colored tops, 
the brass plates on the hollow trees engraved 
with his name. Even his gaiters of pig, of calf, 
of buck, of box-cloth are properly treed; and 
the shelves above them bristle with stag-bones, 
sheepskin rubbing gloves, chamois, jars of 
neat’s-foot oil and vinegar, bottles of meltonian 
cream. 

All this sartorial monument rests on the 
sagging back of a single old bay horse who 
lives in a sort of out-house, under the furnace- 
man’s care. He could not gallop two fields, 
but he never has to. He only has to carry his 
master to the meets, listen to the stirring news 
that Wincus, the tailor, has just brought out a 
new tint of cavalry cloth from England, and 
carry him home again. 

Then there is the man who is always as keen 


as mustard himself but who is cursed with 
horses that are never fit. They are able to go 
out, of course, and as long as they are he is 
not the man to stay at home. But they have 
to be ridden judiciously; they are not yet up 
to being rattled about. Their feet seem a trifle 
hot to his touch and they can’t be jumped on 
hard ground. Or their hocks look a trifle curly 
to his eye and they can't be galloped on soft 
ground. But after all it is merely a question of 
saving them a little for the present. No use to 
crock them up now and miss the chance of a 
really big run later in the season. But the 
season passes and many seasons pass. The 
local vet buys himself a four-door sedan and 
his wife an electric refrigerator. And the 
harder hounds run the more assiduously our 
horseman saves his fragile mounts for some 
future hypothetical buster for which neither 
they nor he will ever be ready. 


UT the man who gets the most sport for his 

money is the one who goes hard to hounds, 
but always in some country other than that 
where he happens at the moment to be. He 
would love to come out with you in Virginia, 
but worse luck, all his horses are roughed in 
Massachusetts, and he can’t ride _hirelings. 
Or if in Massachusetts, he is desolated that 
he strained his tailor muscle last year, jump- 
ing Goose Creek with the Piedmont hounds. 
In South Carolina, he tells you that he was 
practically responsible for the formation of 
the White Marsh Valley hunt, and that in 
those days the fences were newer, bigger, 
stronger. He doesn’t mind hirelings, he will 
ride anything and guarantee to get him 
through to the finish. When is the next meet? 
Thursday? Splendid! He engages a horse. 
His eye gleams with anticipation, he redoubles 
his anecdotes. But on Thursday an hour before 
hounds meet, he discovers that his wife is 
expecting him to take her out to a bridge 
party. That evening he is eager to know each 
detail of the day’s sport, but though he is 
sympathetic, even enthusiastic over your ac- 
count, he leaves you feeling that the run which 
you considered quite a buster does not com- 
pare to the glorious days in the Valley. Or 
perhaps he gives you to understand that, while 
responsive to sport everywhere, he cannot 
come out because he is husbanding his re- 
sources for his usual two months in Leicester- 
shire this winter. And in Leicestershire he 
does in fact visit the Belvoir Kennels one 
afternoon and after suitable regrets that he is 
only passing through he bestows a critical 
glance at the hounds and compares them, 
with a few hearty words of compliment for 
the huntsman, to the packs behind which he 
loves to gallop in America. 

But the very fact that, in hunting, preten- 
sions and bluster can flourish, if not unde- 
tected, at least unchecked, carries with it the 
sterling compensation that when modesty is 
found it is not, like the modesty of other 
sportsmen, imposed by proved incompetence, 
but is the true, hardy natural growth. Types 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Just Walking 


VANITY FAIR 


An Anecdote of a Strangely Memorable Evening in a Small Middle Western Town 


HAT I was doing in that particular 

Middle Western town I can’t remem- 

ber. There was a murder trial on. It 
must have been a county seat. Maybe I was 
trying to sell something or get advertising for 
some newspaper or magazine. I worked at a 
lot of things about that time and lost a 
lot of jobs. 

That evening I was coming along a rain- 
washed street and saw Fred Downie. Fred 
was working as reporter for one of the Chicago 
dailies. He was down there with three or four 
other men on the murder case. 

It was one of the kind of murders that gets 
spread out, all over the pages of all the papers. 
Why some murders get all the attention they 
do, while others get none, I do not know. 
Fred and the others talked about it that eve- 
ning. I remember a fellow named Jim Gore 
getting all worked up. “You take a guy that 
goes to all the trouble to commit a murder 
now,” he said, “a guy like that, furnishing all 
the good reading he does, and maybe getting 
hung for it, and then they pass him up. He 
don’t get any publicity at all.” 

No one knows why some murders get all the 
attention they do. I suppose they are worked 
up. There must be at least some uncertainty. 
“Uncertainty whether they can get a convic- 
tion or not,” I remember Fred’s saying. He 
said that a murder story, to make a really 
good spread for the dailies, must be one in 
which the public is pretty well convinced the 
authorities have got their hands on the right 
people. After that it becomes a game. Can the 
authorities prove their case? Now let’s see 
who has the foxiest brains, the defense or the 
state. “What the murderer did is pretty much 
forgotten,” Fred said. If the murderer gets 
convicted and hung, everyone is shocked. They 
had forgotten everything in their interest ia 
the game. 


UT I did not start to speak of murders but 

of nights. I remember some of the nights 
in Middle Western towns. I may have had a 
dozen such nights as that one, perhaps not 
so many. It was in the late fall that time I 
saw Fred but the nights were still warm. In 
those days, when I was traveling about, trying 
to pick up a living, my real interest was in 
writing, just as it is now. I would get myself 
sent to some town. Some firm would give me 
a job and expense money. Very likely I 
would get into a room in a hotel in the town 
and begin to write. A lot of stuff I wrote 
wasn't any good but it excited me. I would 
stay in the town until I was broke, forgetting 
what I had been sent for. Perhaps the firm that 
had sent me out had sent also several tele- 
grams and [ hadn't bothered to open them. 
That’s the kind of fellow I was. It isn’t any 
wonder I lost jobs. 

And then sometimes, when I had been in 
a country hotel, writing away like that, there 
would come an evening, I would go out of 
the hotel room and walk. 

Something in the air, in the faces of the 
people passed in the streets. If I went out 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


of the town and walked on a country road 
something happened to me. It is pretty hard 
to describe. 

There was a kind of sweeping acceptance 
of life. Something is singing inside you at such 
times. It is the same way when you are in 
love but in a love affair there is a woman in- 
volved. With a woman you are likely at any 
moment to get too definite—if you know 
what I mean. 

But when you are alone, or with another 
man who feels as you do. 

I remember once being in the city of New 
York. That was in the winter. I went to a 
party. There was some drinking but that had 
nothing to do with what [ am talking about. 

That night in New York it snowed, a soft, 
clinging snow. I had never seen New York 
like that. It excited me almost unbearably. 
The soft snow had clung to everything. I had 
come out of the party at three o’clock in the 
morning. There was a tall man came out the 
door at the same moment. It had been a large 
party and if I had met the man during the 
evening I didn’t remember. 

I didn’t even know his name. Anyway we 
came out together into the soft quiet of that 
night. There was an odd blue light. As by a 
common impulse the tall man and I began 
walking together. I remember his long face 
and the peculiar long stride with which he 


walked. 


E walked for hours, not saying much to 

each other. Here was a strange city in- 
deed. Everything was absolutely white, the city 
outlined in white against that blue night sky 
and unbelievably lovely. 

The man and I walking thus in the quiet 
city, saying nothing to each other, feeling the 
same thing—just the beauty of the night, I 
presume. We went far uptown and then down- 
town to the Battery. I do not believe we said a 
dozen words to each other during the hours we 
were together. 

But to go back now to that time I saw Fred 
Downie out in the Middle Western town. He 
took me to his hotel. There were other men 
there, friends of his. | do not remember their 
names so I will call them George and Frank 
and Tom. Oh, yes, there was that Jim Gore. 

Of course Fred introduced me and there 
was talk of how we should spend the evening. 
\ poker game was proposed. We might have 
done that. I hardly know why that poker game 
never started. We might have spent the eve- 
ning in a hot little hotel room, sitting around 
a table, the air full of tobacco smoke, drink- 
ing strong liquor, too. We didn’t. 

One of Fred’s friends, it was the one named 
Jim Gore—said, “Let’s go walk.” It might 
have been nine o'clock. We started. 

It was just one of the kind of nights that 
excite a man. There had been the rain in the 
late afternoon. It was, as I have said, late fall 
but the night was warm. I was walking with 
a man named Tom and the others were coming 
along behind. First we walked for an hour 
in the residence streets of the town. Although 


it wasn’t late, as things go in larger places, 
a good many of the houses were already dark, 

The night itself was lovely. After the rain 
the air was peculiarly clean on the lips and 
up in the sky there were great banks of dead 
white clouds, hurrying along. Between the 
clouds spots of clear blue. 

There was an insane asylum in the town. | 
had not known it until that evening. I knew 
very little about the town. I presume I had 
been staying in my hotel room, writing 
nonsense more than likely. 

The five of us were walking and came to 
the buildings of the asylum on a hill. There 
was a small river ran along the edge of the 
town. Beyond the river and the hill, on the far 
side, an open country. You could see quite a 
long ways across country in that light. 

There were a lot of great brick buildings. 
We were all curious and as the grounds were 
open went in and stood quite close to one of 
them. The one we came to first had bars over 
the windows. I remember now that in the 
murder case the men I was with were down 
there covering, a woman was trying to get 
herself clear by proving she was insane. If 
she succeeded she would be brought, I fancied, 
to the very building we were now standing 
before. 

As we stood there someone inside laughed. 
It was a nerve-shaking laugh, heard thus in 
the night. It went on and on, a seemingly 
endless outbreak of clear girlish laughter. It 
broke finally. Then a gigglish voice began 
to chatter. There was something being said 
about an organization called the B. P. 0. E. 
What it is I don’t know. The voice just kept 
saying—‘and so you were at the B. P. O. E. 
He was at the B. P. O. E. Do you hear that? 
He was at the B. P. O. E.” , 


| parler lot of words surely. The 
voice said them over and over. Then the 
laughter came again. We were all huddled to- 
gether in silence on the lawn. We had uncon- 
sciously drawn close together thus. Someone 
walked down a corridor inside the building 
and a man’s voice spoke. The laughter came 
once more. It was low and sweet now. 

We all went silently away. 

We had been feeling something and I pre- 
sume that thing happening made us feel it 
more. A man couldn’t of course help having 
thoughts about the woman in that place and 
some man—a lover or a husband. What had 
he done? What had she done? “And so you 
were at the B. P. O. E., eh?” Every man has 
had bad moments with some woman. There 
are plenty of President Hardings in this world. 

We went walking out into the country. We 
were silent. There was a road running along th 
erest of the hill. It was a nice road to follow 
because there was the flat land spread out 
before our eyes. After the rain the road was 
muddy. It was a road not much used. Down 
below, in the flat land, there was a highway. 
We could see the white thread of it running 
away into the darkness. It went the same way 

(Continued on page 108) 
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HOMMEL 


Fay Wray Steps to the Fore 


An Oncoming Sta 


HEROINE of the slapstick comedies who graduated into “Westerns”, Fay 

Wray was suddenly uprooted from her accustomed tracks by the extra- 
ordinary Eric Von Stroheim and made the leading lady of The Wedding March, 
his much anticipated film which from all reports will be as long if not quite as 
pretentious as Parsifal. Since then the increasing talents of the personable Miss 
Wray have been rewarded with roles opposite Emil Jannings in Street of Sin, and 
with Gary Cooper, himself a notable discovery, in The Legion of the Condemned, 


r of the Screen Who in a Short Caree 


r Has Played in Three Outstanding Pictures 


e amazingly successful Wings. More remarkable even than the 
assignment of a comparatively unknown actress to three such important parts is 
the fact that work on all of them was entirely completed before any of the three 
was released. Fay Wray was an established success in the minds of the motion 
picture experts before the public was given an opportunity to review her artistic 
capabilities. Her next film is a story of the circus,—a fashionable theme these 
days,—in which Miss Wray is to be co-starred with the aforesaid Gary Cooper 


a sequel to th 














MAURITZSTILLER 
A Swedish film ré- 


gisseur who is cred- 


ited with having dis- 
covered and developed 
Greta Garbo, Mauritz 
Stiller proved his in- 
trinsic worth with 
Hotel Imperial, a pic- 
ture he directed (with 
Pola Negri) acclaimed 
one of the best direc- 
torial feats of last year 








GRETA GARBO 
In two short years 
Garbo has become the most important of 


in America, Greta 


anki the new film stars, a distinction that is 
due as much to her extraordinary acting 
gifts, as to the strange, compelling beauty 


which 


has 


famous in 


every nook and cranny of North America 


GRETA NISSEN 


Making her début on the New York 
stage as the dancer in Beggar on Horse- 
back, Greta Nissen has since divided her 
time between the theatre and the films, 
favouring, of late, the silent drama, in 
which she has been pleasantly successful 





MURAY 


fl 





ANNA Q. NILLSON 


The most completely Americanized of 
the Scandinavian stars, Anna Q. Nillson 
ventured to Hollywood far in advance of 
the present Swedish invasion. She 
is one of the few remaining movie idols 
who have ‘“grown-up’’ with pictures 


Including the Seandinavian — 


A Group of Nordics Who Have Impressed Their Nationality on the American Screen 


VANITY FAIR 





GOODWIN 


LARS HANSON 
A young actor arriv- 
ing from Sweden with 
an established reputa- 
tion, but little fame 
in this country, Lars 
Hanson has developed 
rapidly in popularity, 
thanks to an impres- 
sive role in The Scar- 
let Letter, bequeathed 
to him by the incom- 
parable Lillian Gish 
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An Estimate of the Foremost Exponent of the Newer School of 


ORN in Massachusetts thirty six years 

ago, Clarence Brown early removed to 

Knoxville, Tennessee, where his father 
was heavily interested financially in cotton 
mills. 

He was educated at the public 
Knoxville and the University of Tennessee, 
from which institution he graduated as a me- 
chanical and electrical engineer. 

Clarence Brown is among the few motion 
picture directors who ever attended college. 

His career has no parallel in the films. 

While working as an automobile engineer 
with the Stevens-Duryea company, he decided 
after long deliberation, to change the course 
of his life. 

The automobile company, a dozen years 
ago, sent young men to all points of the nation, 
to inspect their product. Brown had a better 
education and appearance than most of his 
co-workers. As a result he was sent to the 
wealthier owners of Stevens-Duryea cars. At 


schools in 


twenty four, he was earning sixty five hundred 
dollars a year. 

During his wanderings he had often seen 
motion pictures which had been directed by 
aman named Maurice Tourneur. He saw that 
Tourneur’s films were far above the average: 
no slight observation for an automobile 
engineer. 

Ascertaining that the films were made at 
Fort Lee, New Jersey, he burned all bridges 
and started for that place with the determina- 
tion of talking to Maurice Tourneur. 

Reaching New York after a thousand mile 
journey, he crossed immediately for New 
Jersey. 


HILE on the ferry he overheard two 
members of the film trade “talking pic- 
tures” as they do the world over. 

The conversation was to the effect that 
Tourneur needed a new assistant director. 
The day was Friday. Brown waited all day 
upon Tourneur. 

At last, by one of those incomprehensible 
miracles which now and then happen in the 
motion picture world, the great director con- 
sented to see a young automobile engineer, of 
whom he had never heard until that day. 

“Mr. Tourneur,” said the young man, “I'd 
like to be your assistant director. I’ve heard 
that you need a man.” 

“Have you ever had any experience in pic- 
tures?” asked the director. 

“None at all,” replied the adventurer from 
the south. 

“Well you have a lot of nerve,” retorted 
Tourneur. 

“Yes,” agreed Brown, “I have.” 

The strangers looked at each other. Tour- 
neur stopped a smile. 

“It’s this way,” put in Brown quickly, “the 
man you have now has had a lot of experience. 
He doesn’t suit you. I’ve had none at all. Why 
not try a whole new deck?” ’ 

Tourneur pondered a moment... . and then, 
“You are engaged. Report for work Monday 
morning.” 


Clarence Brown 


By JIM TULLY 


This was in 1915. Brown remained Tour- 
neurs assistant director six years. 

Many directors, like most inferior men, 
love to feel superior. There is an axiom among 
them that an assistant director can never be- 
come a successful director. 

By what road of logic they travel to arrive 
at such a conclusion I know not, for—have 
they not themselves been telegraph linemen, 





RUTH HARRIET LOUISE 


CLARENCE BROWN 
A motion picture director who was once 
an electrical engineer, Clarence Brown has 
applied higher mathematics to the making of 
such pictures as Flesh and the Devil and The 
Trail of '98. One of his greatest achieve- 
ments as a director has been the practical 
elimination of close-ups from his films 


barbers, third-rate actors, waiters, acrobats, 
bell-boys, carpenters, disappointed 
writers—or what have you? 

Nevertheless, an assistant, in the eyes of 
the directing profession, must be too con- 
cerned with detail to ever allow him to ascend 
the tremendous heights of drama and emotion 
to which they have attained. 

But Brown different. He brought 
mathematics to the screen, and a mind full of 
mechanical lore. He became the first man on 
the American scene correctly to measure the 
contents of canned drama. The sequences of 
his story fit properly. So exact is he in the 
shooting of his films that the cutters say they 
can see the marks of the scissors upon them. 

He has never cut more than a thousand feet 
of film from any of the forty odd pictures he 
has made. When it is remembered that men 
like Chaplin will shoot more than a_ half 
million feet of film from which to cut eight 
thousand of the finished product, Clarence 
Brown’s craftsmanship will be appreciated. 

Brown has an intuitive sense of drama al- 
ways under restraint. Before his cameras turn, 
he visualizes all scenes. 

Herman Sudermann, at times the heaviest 
of German sentimentalists, was not at his 


stage 


Was 


Sereen Directors 


best in The Undying Past, the story from 
which Brown made Flesh and the Devil. The 
director, however, spares the spectator most 
of Sudermann’s unimportant sentimental de- 
tails and concentrates whenever possible on 
the essentials of the drama. 

While in some respects Flesh and the Devil 
was reminiscent of Variety, it is not so con- 
sciously bizarre. Though both stories are as 
hackneyed as the saws of time Brown avoided 
the spectacular, and blended at all times, 
ability with sincerity. Like the German di- 
rector of Variety, Brown makes use of many 
so-called “camera angles”. But they are not 
obviously for optical novelty. Instead, they 
are used with vivid dramatic results. 

A film critic, strangely enough, (above the 
average mentally,) once said that Brown’s 
pictures gave the impression of an actual hap- 
pening while someone passed with a camera. 

Brown was the first among leading directors 
to discard, as far as possible, that monstrous 
conception of David Wark Griffith and other 
early screen sentimentalists—“The close-up”. 

Griffith and his imitators seem imbued with 
the idea “when in doubt—make another close- 
up’. And thus, upon the screen, the Gishes, 
Pauline Frederick, Negri, and all their sad 
sisters, with faces and eyes swollen to twice 
their normal size, have wept in every language 
save that of reality. 


N spite of mathematics, and six years as 

an assistant director, every now and then 
the one time automobile engineer rises to the 
realms of art, and gives, as in life, the stern- 
est of realities with soft poetic glimpses. 

There is smoothness, naturalness, and clear- 
ness in his story telling. His method, while 
mechanical, is paradoxical. He is inferior to 
no director in a sense of dramatic values. 

Always the student, Brown steeps himself 
in the atmosphere or locale of any story he is 
to direct. Never having been in Germany, his 
atmosphere in Flesh and the Devil was accu- 
rate enough to win the praise of Emil Jan- 
nings. 

Brown’s directorial mind is always properly 
partitioned. With his ever present mathe- 
matical precision he blends the box office with 
what film critics choose to call art. Not only 
have his last eleven films been extraordinary 
“box office attractions” . .. they have at- 
tracted the attention of the discriminating. 

In preparing his last story for the screen, 
The Trail of ’98, Brown followed his usual 
method—of living, talking, breathing, the at- 
mosphere of the story. It is, beyond all ques- 
tion the greatest story of Alaska ever filmed. 

Clarence Brown’s development has been as 
mathematical as his mind. As an assistant di- 
rector he watched Maurice Tourneur closely. 
Tourneur, a master of photographic art, a 
wizard in bringing isles of illusion upon the 
screen, was, within his capacity, a great film 
pioneer. He brought much to the films. But 
he brought not a soul. Steeped in psycho- 
analysis—he gave yokels in the hinterland 

(Continued on page 106) 
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The Cream of the Jesters—Jack Donahue 


The Dancing Comedian Continues His Mixture of Nimble Repartee and Stepping in **Rosalie”’ 
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America, the Misunderstood 


The Contradictory Views of Old and New France in Regard to the United States 


HE average Frenchman, when asked 

whether he would like to go to the United 

States, reacts definitely in one of two 
yery significant ways. 

The old Frenchman: Not on your life! 
Every day the modern world is being more and 
more spoiled by noise, nervous worry, ill- 
nature, envy, and money. Fortunately France 
js not a progressive country, and it still has 
thirty or forty years before it will resemble 
New York. I will be lucky enough not to see 
that! Yet you want me to go (vous voudriez 
que jallasse; elderly people who still speak 
French correctly never shy at the imperfect 
subjunctive) and deliberately invite this 
wretched fate when the wisest course would be 
to avoid such a decline as long as possible? 
Visit New York, the city of the future, with 
its paucity of servants, cellars, trees, cafés and 
leisure? The steamship companies, with their 
tiny beats in the big storms, will never get 
rich on me! 

The young Frenchman: New York! What a 
dream! The mouth of the Hudson, the sky- 
scrapers, the electric signs on Broadway, the 
buildings, Harlem, the dollar .. . and the im- 
mense liners in their narrow slips! the delight 
in living, the vitality, the confidence in the 
future—how I should like to live and see all 
that! 


HE middle-aged Frenchman sometimes 

holds the one opinion and sometimes the 
other. In the morning, when his car is stalled 
or his telephone has gone dead, he swears that 
he is going to become a naturalized American 
citizen; but in the evening, when he is at table, 
he no longer regrets belonging to the Euro- 
pean Occident. . . . Meanwhile we may look 
forward to the day when aeroplanes are speedy 
enough for us to be in New York in the morn- 
ing and in Paris in the evening—which seems 
to me truly ideal. But most people certainly 
reason like the older Frenchman, since there 
are more than a million American tourists 
annually in France, whereas the French never 
reach their “quota” in the United States. Last 
vear I caused great astonishment in Paris when 
I embarked for North America with no in- 
tention of making money there, nor of writing 
a book, nor of giving lectures, nor of negotiat- 
ing an advantageous marriage, but purely 
because the idea appealed to me, because I 
went—so to speak—as a private tourist, on a 
sentimental journey. Unlike Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand, I cannot congratulate myself on 
finding a “new muse” in the United States; 
vet I must say that my customary one was 
much reassured in this atmosphere of good 
humour and of vigorous, zestful living which 
one breathes as soon as he has passed the 
Battery. America! In 1790, alone on his brig 
of two hundred tons, Chateaubriand ques- 
tioned the sea and the old sailors who had al- 
teady been across it. “I got them to talking 
about the Indians, the negroes, the colonists. 
-.. They explained to me that the palm tree 
was a great cabbage, and that the camel (!) 
resembled a hunchbacked donkey.” When the 


By PAUL MORAND 


boat entered the port of Baltimore, America 
appeared to him in the exotic form of a 
negress, a beautiful slave girl of fifteen years 
of age who opened the floodgate of the canal. 
After the French revolution of 1789, Balti- 
more was a favourite centre for the French 
colonists driven from the Antilles by the re- 
volts of the coloured inhabitants. Indolent, 
financially ruined, and accustomed to the 
luxury of the tropics, the newcomers were 
little inclined to work; though one of them, 
who died in 1836, left what was then the 
largest fortune in the United States. Chateau- 
briand was struck to observe how little re- 
sponse the subject of the French Revolution 
elicited from these free Americans (these 
“Romans of Boston delivered from the tyrants 
of London”) who had aroused such enthusiasm 
in France at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. One curious thing: Chateaubriand did 
not go to New York. Yes, the first great classic 
French Author to write on the United States 
does not mention New York! He goes up the 
Hudson, sees the battleground of Lexington, 
gives us a revolt of the Indians in Pittsburgh, 
then turns to the south where we lose track of 
him. Did Chateaubriand, the immortal author 
of Les Natchez, ever get to New Orleans? The 
question has been debated a thousand times, 
even by great savants like M. Bedier, but has 
never been cleared up. In any case, however, 
he has left long, colourful descriptions of the 
Mississippi. Many other refugees proved to 
have made the same forced voyage as he. The 
Duc de Liancourt, a very tiresome French 
noble, fled Broadway because of an epidemic 
of yellow fever. He visited Fulton, who had not 
yet applied his invention to boats but was then 
exciting curiosity by a steam roasting spit 
(steamjack) which turned of itself. The most 
curious of these journals written by refugees 
of the French aristocracy is the account of the 
Marquise de la Tour du Pin. This grande 
dame made off from France in a brig of a 
hundred and fifty tons, taking with her no 
article of primary utility but her pianoforte. 


N the sea she cut her hair, thereby causing 

great astonishment when she came into 
port at Boston. She left curious descriptions of 
the forests of Massachusetts, and tells how, 
when going to Troy one day to make some pur- 
chases, she got lost in the tall grass. She settled 
at Albany, and she relates that one morning 
while she was busy chopping up a leg of 
mutton with an axe, she heard someone be- 
hind her saying in French: “No one could pre- 
pare a roast of mutton with greater majesty.” 
The person who was twitting her then was 
none other than M. de Talleyrand, another 
refugee, the future great diplomat, who had 
arrived from Philadelphia. 

Among these poor exiles, the conversation 
always turns on the one subject. (As we 
read, we can imagine ourselves listening to the 
Russian refugees of our day.) They count the 
vanished and the guillotined: they try to ex- 
change paper money of doubtful value for 
farms and slaves. It is interesting to note that 


the blacks seem to them much more humanely 
treated in America than in the Antilles. “In 
fact,” them, “unlike Santo 
Domingo or Jamaica, one rarely hears the 
sound of whips and the cries of the unfortu- 
nates whose bodies are being torn into shreds. 
In general the planters of Virginia are gentler 
than those of the sugar colonies, where they 
are greedy and impatient to make a fortune.” 

What struck French travellers most was the 
moral atmosphere of the United States. In 
1807 the Baron Hyde de Neuville notes his 
surprise at “the comfort, the urbanity, and 
even the luxury of living to be found under a 
roof of bark. . .. Here the manual labourer, 
the humblest cabin-dweller would be a gentle- 
man in our little towns of France. ... No one 
is ashamed of useful work. The pretty farmer- 


writes one of 


ess is always ready to lay aside her embroidery 
or interrupt her reading of Young’s Nights, 
to go out and milk her cow. And the judge or 
the colonel are no less willing to lead their 
horses to the watering trough.” 


LITTLE earlier than the preceding figures, 

and more amusing than Brissot de War- 
ville (1788) was the chevalier de Chastellux 
(1780-85), who talks at leneth of the war with 
the Indians and the English. He meets an 
American Mr. Bull, a “big owner of Negroes 
and silverware,” who does not feel, after the 
taking of Charleston, that he has to expose his 
wealth to the rapacity of the British. A real 
patriarch, this Bull led his train across the 
Carolinas and established himself at Tuckahoe 
on the Yellow River, where one of his friends 
gave him a tract of land. Just as he was about 
to settle there permanently, Arnold and Phillips 
invaded Georgia, whereupon Bull set out for 
Fredericksburg. . . . J Accompanying this nar- 
rative, naturally, there are descriptions of the 
humming-bird and of the way to fish for 
sturgeon. After wandering through America 
for two hundred years, the French are still 
almost prepared to believe that it is a country 
of prodigies, inhabited by “people without 
heads or having them in the middle of the 
chest,” a region not far from that “isle of 
Utopia” which was described by Thomas 
Moore, and particularly by Rabelais (who, 
furthermore, got material for the imaginary 
voyages of Pantagruel from the reports of our 
first navigators to land in Canada). The 
Indians of J. J. Rousseau or of Marmontel are 
directly in the line of those Indians described 
by certain missionaries of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, such as Bartholomé de Las Casas who 
crossed the Atlantic fourteen times and in- 
spired Montaigne’s famous Satire of the Can- 
nibals—in which work, two centuries before 
Rousseau, we have the contrast between nat- 
ural goodness and the evils of civilization. 
Though Chateaubriand is so modern in certain 
respects, he does not modify these principles 
in the least when writing Les Natchez. Ameri- 
ca was still to serve for a long time as a theme 
for French novelists, poets, and sociologists 
who were anxious to oppose nature and civili- 

(Continued on page 102) 








IN CEMENT 
The forthcoming show of Chana Orloff’s 
work in America will have the advantage 
of a selection from the remarkable quan- 
tity of her work. The above portrait of 
Mrs. Peretz Hirchbein is executed in 
cement. Note the fastidious elegance of line 
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CHANA ORLOFF 
These sculptures by Chana 
Orloff, the Russo-French 
sculptress and friend of Pj 
casso, illustrate in a sv 
lative form the spiritua 
tality, almost of carica 
of current French por 
























ture. She executes thes 
aggerations with 
draughtmanship in bizarre 
material. An early American 


exhibition has been promised 








IN WOOD 


This is a wood sculpture of 
Dr. Otto Rank, exhibited in the 
Paris Salon d’Automne in 1927. 
The figure of the male bather at 
the top of the page is in bronze. 
These both show brilliantly her 


curiously successful distortions 


hl 


IN BRONZE 
Here we have an excellent instance of the 
note of caricature in Chana Orloff’s work, 
and yet a caricature that is essentially true 
to the physical as well as the spiritual 
quality of the sitter. In this bronze she has 
solved an extraordinarily subtle problem 


Sculptures by Chana Orloff 


Work by the Russo-French Seulptress Whose American Exhibition Is Promised for the Spring 
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APRIL, 1928 


Miss Paramain 


Presenting a Portrait of a Lady Who Was Not Thoroughly Understood by Her Friends 


WAS surprised when Miss Paramain in- 

vited me to spend the months of May and 

June with her, but I was only surprised, 
| was not alarmed or excited or flattered, for 
as everyone knew, Miss Paramain, who de- 
spised humanity and so was unable to be alone 
with it in herself, was obliged to surround 
herself with the very element which she de- 
spised and of which I was only a representative 
specimen. If she had been able she would have 
chosen to see no one. But apparently she had 
lost the power of discriminating between the 
scarcely tolerable and the definitely intoler- 
able in human beings and her selections were 
governed by apathetic caprice. 

This dilemma and its solution were so im- 
perfectly understood by those who received 
her invitations that the indifference in which 
they were couched made them irresistible. To 
intelligent people, for they divined that they 
could do as they wanted, they would accrue 
no obligations. To ambitious people because 
they imagined that a perhaps never to be 
repeated chance had given them the oppor- 
tunity to invade a particularly select society. 
To vain people because they construed the 
apathy of the hostess as an asumption on her 
part that she was addressing peers whose 
acceptance was a foregone conclusion. To 
suspicious people because they could find no 
ulterior motive in sentences which languidly 
recognized them merely as a necessary form of 
animal life. To the insensitive by that natural 
perverseness which they cannot resist and 
which makes them push in wherever they are 
not especially wanted. Probably for all these 
reasons I hastened in early May to the coun- 
try house of Miss Paramain. 


AMISS Paramain was beautiful. She loved 
beauty. She had beautiful hair. She 
loved her hair. Perhaps it was by the same 
token that she loved beauty and despised 
people. But she realized that beauty had its 
real existence only when it had come into 
the awareness of people and whereas, when 
she was alone, she was for herself people: 
when she was with others, she was for them 
beauty, and in this latter consciousness she 
sank the former. She would sit at one of the 
dressing-tables which were to be found every- 
where in her house, in the oddest places, in 
the dining room, in the drawing room, and 
brush her hair with a slow, voluptuous move- 
ment, saying over and over again, “Sometimes 
I do it this way, sometimes I do it this way.” 
She appeared to flow, as though supported 
by invisible broken billows of Wagnerian 
music, from morn till eve, from such 
thythmical attitude into another. She hardly 
saw the people who crossed her line of vision. 
The quality which, coupled of course with her 
beauty, made her irresistible, was her air of 
unawareness—things did not seem to “reach” 
her. This is a common enough affectation and 
in most people it is false, it is indeed an 
affectation. It was false in her too, in the 
sense that it was artificial, but so perfectly 
artificial that it was lifted into art. Tt may 


one 


By DAVID CORT 


once have been a matter of continuous self- 
discipline, but from conscious and mechanical 
it had become automatic, in the way of all 
imposed, even self-imposed, moralities. 
not that she was unkind, or 
insensitive. It was rather that her sensibili- 
ties were so delicate, her kindness so real that 
she had long since found it necessary for the 
living of a serene life to suppress the impulses 
to which love and perception impelled her. 
For it is indeed extreme to say even that she 
detested people, except as a rather deplorable 
necessity. She did not think of all humans as 


It was evel 


either fools or scoundrels. She had gone be- 
yond that. Perhaps of course there had been 
in her apocryphal history, one fool or one 
scoundrel, for her it would have come to the 
same thing. But as well ask the moon the 
names of her lovers. Miss Paramain, like the 
moon, was only a withdrawn presence, a 
quality. In other words, she was a perfectly 
civilized lady who expected scarcely even good 
manners from others. 

I write as though I knew everything, but I 
know nothing about Miss Paramain. But it has 
seemed to me since that disquieting afternoon 
in late June that I had not understood her, 
that if I had understood her, neither I nor 
anyone else would have accepted her invita- 
tions. Either that or we would have accepted 
her gesture, known that it was, given that 
situation, inevitable, and been only rather 
cratified by its absoluteness. But the point is 
that none of us realized the terrible perfection 
of her selfishness. She knew it. It is impossible 
to fancy that she cared whether we knew it or 
not. But the moment when we discovered it 
was a ratherappalling one for shallow minds. 

Little Jean Hovey was one of her guests. 
Oddly enough, I had an unmistakable impres- 
sion that she liked Jean. She was no more 
polite with her than with anyone else. But 
she seemed to recognize that, among the two- 
dimensional silhouettes who slid past, Jean 
was a solid, a ponderable quantity. I too liked 
Jean—an attractive, unobtrusive girl, rather 
self-sufficient but curiously ingratiating. 


HERE is still in my mind a peculiarly un- 
real memory of that house-party. The 
people, the things they did and said, the games 
they played, were after all exactly like those 
anywhere else. But when that score had been 
added together, the sum was not yet com- 
plete. There remained unaccounted for a mar- 
gin, and that insoluble x was of course Miss 
Paramain. It was something in one’s own 
mind that did it, for no matter how you occu- 
pied yourself, what you played, you could not 
forget the fact of Miss Paramain. You knew 
that she was somewhere, doing nothing, not 
thinking about you, existing with that air of 
offhandedness that was so vividly intense. 
And that realization made you either stop 
playing or play violently and ineffectually, or 
—the antitoxin of indifference entered you, 
and you were possessed by unaccustomed skill. 
There was an afternoon in late June, on the 
evening of which, on an idiotic but uncon- 


trollable impulse, I quitted Miss Paramain’s 
house and was never asked again. Six or so 
of us were sitting and sprawling in the dining 
room, occupied chiefly in looking at Miss 
Paramain. She was seated at one of her 
tonishing dressing-tables with her back half 
turned to us, rehearsing for the twentieth 


as- 


time the ways in which she was accustomed 
to arrange her hair. But so lovely, so artfully 
uncalculated were her movements that I for 
one could have watched all day. The room was 
full of diffused and devitalized afternoon light 
and warmth, that had to 
reality or to heat human flesh; the warmth 
only made us listless voluptuaries, the light only 
canonized Miss Paramain. It was a familiar. a 
set ritual that we watched, but one in which 
the incidental business, the minute variations 
of technique were inexhaustibly fascinating. 
Her shoulders were bare. She would look in the 
glass, stooping and peering slightly and mak- 
ing with her perfect hands an infinite number 
of little fashioning motions. She would twist 
toward us in an attitude idealized 
courtesans. “Sometimes I do it this way.” With 


no power expose 


from the 


a quick movement she would shake the hair 
loose again and comb it straight with gentle, 
gloating strokes. 


ND suddenly, in that quiet shrine of beauty, 
‘A there came to our ears a terrible, childish 
whine of monstrous pain. We all turned and 
saw pulling itself across the threshold the 
tortured prostrate figure of little Jean Hovey. 
She had twisted and ‘the 
upper leg hung at an unnatural angle of limp 
distortion. She lifted an unseeing face and 
whimpered, once, “Help me... ” 

We found out later what had happened. 
She had gone riding with one of the men. 
A quarter-mile from the house he, riding hard, 
had left her behind and her horse chose that 
moment to stop in its tracks. She was thrown 
awkwardly and broke her leg. When she came 
back into the man had _ not 
returned or, returning, had failed to notice 


over on one side 


consciousness, 


her in the underbrush on the edge of the 
path. Mistaking the black vapours before her 
eyes for the approach of night, terrified, she 
had decided to crawl back to the house. It 
was an amazing effort. One did not like to 
think how long that pilgrimage had been pro- 
tracted, by what nights of despair and black 
void it had been interrupted, by what hard- 
won inches of anguish it had been com- 
pleted . 

We turned at the sound and Miss Para- 
main turned too, visioning in one instant the 
situation, the pain and the need of the girl 
on the floor. But one soundless shudder, of 
disgust, of offended withdrawal, wiped out 
all the other exclamations in the room. Miss 
Paramain turned back to her dressing-table. 
“Sometimes,” she said, half-twisting with a 
voluptuous, veiling movement, “I do it this 
way, but sometimes I do it this way.” Soon, all 
unconcerned, perhaps unaware, she was alone 
in the quiet room, in the languid afternoon 
light and warmth of that beautiful June day. 
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The Rose-Marie of the Films—Joan Crawford 


The Former Winter Garden Dancer Is Plaving in the Sereen Version of the Friml Operetta 
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APRIL, 1928 


An Account of an Unique Asvlum Devoted to the Healin 


UTSIDE Madame Crochet’s—where I 

had dined—it was still almost light; 

and the sounds of young men and girls 
laughing and chatting as they shuffled along 
the Boulevard made a very cheerful impres- 
sion. But, for reasons of my own, I was any- 
thing but cheerful myself, and I turned into 
the Luxembourg Gardens. 

No human sound was audible there; but 
after a quarter of an hour or so, I saw a figure 
appear in the twilight at the other end of the 
pond and slowly come nearer. I could make 
out a medium-sized man who was wearing a 
long dark overcoat and a top hat. 

As he approached, I gave the man a glance. 
This narrow, deeply wrinkled face seemed 
familiar to me. 

And by now he also had observed me, turn- 
ing and seizing my hand and calling me by 
a name which was not my own but which I 
had once assumed for reasons of my own, 
I immediately recalled the circumstances. 

“You, the Helmsman!” I said. “How un- 
expected this is!” Then we went around the 
little lake together, recalling the three nights 
which we had spent in each other’s company 
some years ago in the waterfront district of 
Marseilles. 

On the third of these three evenings we had 
become involved in a dispute in a bar on the 
Rue du Refuge. A few shots were fired and 
we found it advisable to make our getaway. 
Monsieur Barboza, if that was really his 
name, was assisted in this by a very detailed 
knowledge of the neighbourhood. 

“The top hat would have been in your way 
then,” I laughed. 


GUARD opened the gate of the Gardens 
LA for us. We crossed the street; and on the 
terrasse of the Café Panthéon selected a little 
table somewhat removed from any of the 
noisier groups. 

“I never noticed you in the Luxembourg 
Gardens in the evening,” he said, as we took 
our places. 

“I don’t usually take dinner so early. And 
you—are you always there at this hour?” 

“Yes,” he answered, and a peculiar smile 
deepened the brown wrinkles around his 
mouth. “At twilight. That is the time when 
the unhappy open their hearts. Everybody 
needs encouragement of one sort or another. 
And if a person can earn his living with it 
.. 1 am working for a Consolation 
Institute.” 

I was puzzled and somewhat astonished. 
Barboza carefully removed his top hat. 

“You see, my friend,” he began slowly, “in 
a big city like Paris there should be a way of 
satisfying every need. Have you ever stopped 
to realize that for one kind of need there is 
absolutely no remedy available? And such 
needs are the very ones which affect the mind 
most powerfully and, if they remain unsatis- 
fied, can poison the heart most bitterly?” 

“Well?” 

“Guess the answer yourself. What wounds 
burn deepest, and longest?” 


besides 


Illusions a la Carte 


By BRUNO FRANK 

1 shrugged my shoulders. “Wounds of 
vanity, perhaps,” I said with some hesitation. 

“Ah, very good, very good,” he answered; 
and with a sudden gesture of satisfaction he 
put on his top hat again. The waiter placed 
glasses in front of us. 

“Yes indeed,” 
vanity, thwarted ambition, unrewarded effort 

those are the wounds for which there was 


sarboza repeated. “Injured 


no cure—until now.” 

“And now you have discovered one?” 

“You flatter me, my friend. I am only the 
humble servant of a powerful organization. 
The Institute—but I will tell you about that.” 

His explanation seemed so extremely fan- 
tastic that I was than 
point of laying my hand on his arm and de- 
claring that I would not listen to any more 
such preposterous lying. But I refrained, be- 


more once on the 


cause I was deterred by the note of honesty,— 
even of ingenuousness—in the man’s voice— 
a note which had attracted my attention in 


Marseilles. 


ERE at Paris—if I was willing to believe 

what he was telling me—there was an es- 
tablishment which undertook to provide con- 
solation for all persons who had been thwart- 
ed of their desire for recognition. Or at least, 
the opportunity was open to those who, in 
addition to their wounded vanity, did not 
suffer also under the burden of poverty. 

Here, in this Institute, even the most ex- 
tremely ambitious would be made happy. If 
a politician had been dogged with ill luck; if 
he had never succeeded, despite unceasing 
efforts, in becoming a secretary of state, or a 
deputy, or perhaps even a city councilman; 
if he had lived alone with his disappointment 
—here he could expect a hall packed with 
spirited followers who listened eagerly to his 
speeches and greeted each witticism with com- 
prehensive applause or laughter. He would 
find antagonists who felt a chivalrous admira- 
tion for him even while opposing him; and 
also hecklers, who would narrowly miss lynch- 
ing at the hands of the enthusiastic crowd— 
while he, the speaker, would stand back— 
with his arms crossed and a smile on his lips 
—surveying the turmoil! 

The inveterate aesthete, who had appeared 
several times on paper de luxe but was as yet 
undiscovered, would find his public here. He 
might read his poems aloud in a dark room 
lit only by two church candles; or the deli- 
cate creations of his lyric drama might come 
to life in the intimate frame of a little stage, 
before a gathering which was almost breath- 
less with emotion! 

Some dull and witless fellow, who was too 
negligible to gain the notice, the homage, 
or even the friendly toleration of society, could 
here feel as though he were the centre of a 
brilliant circle... 

“A brilliant circle?” 

“A brilliant circle,” Barboza repeated. “The 
Institute is remarkably well organized. I am 
really not saying this because I work for it. 
For since [ have met you again,” he added 
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with a pleasant laugh, “I understand perfectly 
that you will never be one of our clients, and 
for good reasons.” 

“For very good reasons! I hope, Monsieur 
Barboza, that certain qualities of my own will 
eet through life without such 


enable me to 
subterfuges!” 

He looked at me to make certain that I was 
speaking in jest, and answered with raised 
eyebrows and a respectful nod of his head: 
“Me, too.” 

We both laughed. “Yet it seems to me,” I 
continued, “that the people who pay money 
into your Institute must be stupid. Despite 
their outlay, how do they manage to obtain 
an illusion? For they must surely know—” 

“They do know! Oh, my dear friend, how 
much you underestimate haman nature! How 
little you take into account what a person can 
do by self-mastery. Let me tell you that almost 
every one of our clients, after a very few ses- 
sions, gets to the point where he accepts our 
artificial world as the real and genuine one.” 

“But come now!” 

“Yes! Naturally, he does not lose his mem- 
ory; and he still realizes vaguely that a defi- 
nite agreement is involved here. But if our 
people play their parts well (and you can rest 
assured that they do), he soon becomes con- 
vinced that he has succeeded in making an 
impression on this public. It is certainly a 
strange coincidence, but a highly fortunate 
one, he feels, that he should find in this place 
the very people who are best able to appre- 
ciate him in the whole world. Can’t you im- 
agine that?” 

“I am trying to, Monsieur Barboza.” 


“AND then don’t forget one thing! By no 

means all of our patients know that any 
pre-established game figures in this. We have 
many who come to us under more favourable 
conditions.” 

“The delusion is arranged for them by their 
friends?” 

“Quite so. By friends, or sympathetic rela- 
tives. Oh, we meet with touching experiences. 
There is a little blonde woman who has her 
husband acclaimed once every month by a 
well attended gathering.” 

“A politician?” 

“Not exactly. He believes that the ma jority 
of all earthly ills are due to the custom of 
wearing a hat. Away with all hats that press 
against the forehead! Umbrellas in all weath- 
er! He is advocating a law which shall em- 
body these principles. We have seriously con- 
sidered might arrange for him 
some confidential talks with deputies, a few of 
them genuine—the rest imitations. Money 
makes anything possible!” 

I could not contain myself, and burst out 


whether we 


laughing. Barboza examined me with his sea- 
man’s eyes. 

“Laugh if you want. But I thought that the 
whole thing would interest you. There is per- 
haps no better place for observing people’s 
weaknesses. Naturally, not even the clients 

(Continued on page 100) 














THE ANCIENT 


It sounds ungallant to speak of any lady 
as an old grad but that is the exact 
status of Mrs. Pildew. This naturally 
gives her the right to criticize, a right 
which she doesn’t neglect to exercise 








ON LEAVE 
Florence Beaseley is enjoying a dismal vaca- 
tion. Married the day after graduation, after 
three years and two children, she has had her first 
real fight with her husband. She has borrowed the 
male expedient of a sabbatical week at the Club 














THE NOVICE 


Myrtle, who has just been elected to the 
Varsity Club, is painfully conscious as 
she makes her club début. Of course, she 
takes a spill over a téte-a-téte of total 
Strangers, which is not the best beginning 


Modern Amazons 


Some of the Local Characters 


at the Woman Graduate’s Club 


Affectionately Delineated 


By ALAN ODLE 
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THE MAN-MANIAC 
A hopeless romantic is Marjorie who, 
since the day when she was one of the 
lovely links in the Daisy Chain has 
played the game suggested by that charm- 
ing flower: he loves me; he loves me not 


THE GIRL-ABOUT-TOWN 
No one knows much about Anne Skittles and 
what they do know is mentioned in whispers. She 
is always the last in and the last up and speaks 
openly of “my bootlegger.” In a word, she is 
what all the others would chiefly like to be 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


Mildred’s mother has a way of dropping in, un- 
announced, to see how Daughter is getting on. 
Of course she would arrive just when Milly has 
a swell date with the handsomest sheik you ever 
sacrificed to a mother. Wouldn’t it slay you! 
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APRIL, 1928 


A Parody Interview With His Honour 


Notes Upon “The Companionate Marriage”, and Other Literary Phenomena of the Month 


« H, Judge!” No answer. “Oh, Judge!” 
No answer. 
“Oh, JU-HUDGE!” 

A window was flung up suddealy on the 
second floor, and a figure in a striped night- 
cap poked out his head and peered sleepily 
through the darkness. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. “What 
do you young people mean, waking me up 
at this time of night?” 

“Judge, we’ve got to see you right away,” I 
said. “It’s very important. I’ve had a little mis- 
understanding with my wife here, whom, for 
the purposes of my story, we shall call Elsie.” 

“Dear, oh dear,” chided the Judge, shaking 
his night-cap sternly. “Haven’t you heard of 
Companionate Marriage?” 

“That’s just the trouble, Judge,” I sighed. 
“My wife’s too darned companionate. She 
knows everybody.” 

“Well, I'll get on my slippers and come 
right down,” he said. “Maybe we can do some- 
thing about it.” 

A moment later the door opened and the 
Judge himself, his long white cotton night- 
gown flapping about his ankles and a flicker- 
ing candle in his hand, beckoned us in. 
“Make yourself right at home,” he apologized. 
“I hope you'll excuse the looks of my work- 
room. I’ve just been conducting a few experi- 
ments.” He ushered us to a chair, and brushed 
aside some papers. “Merely some notes for a 
book I am writing,” he added carelessly, 
“called Comparative Marriage .” 

“Comparative Marriage?” I echoed. 

“It’s an improvement on the Lindsey Com- 
panionate Marriage theory,” explained the 
Judge. “According to this new plan, the 
couple agree to live together for five years, 
as a sort of working experiment. At the end 
of five years they count up the number of chil- 
dren they have had, and discover whether they 
both reach the same total. All I need to do now 
is to make my plan legal.” He adjusted his 
spectacles and smiled benignly. “But what 
can I do for you, my children?” 


“ ELL, Your Honour, we’ve tried Com- 
panionate Marriage,” I replied sadly, 
“and I’m afraid it doesn’t work.” 

“Impossible,” said the Judge. 

“I fear the Ship of our Happiness is about 
to founder on the Shoals of Adversity which 
lurk in the Matrimonial Sea,” I began, shak- 
ing my head dubiously. “For example, I am 
a hard-working young man, of a steady and 
loyal disposition, whom we shall call John. 
About a year ago John was married to the 
young daughter of a respectable middle-class 


family of this city, named Elsie T——. Be- 
fore the union, of course, both of these modern 
young people discussed marriage quite 


frankly, and it was decided to live together, 
in name only, for five years, according to the 
Suggestions in The Companionate Marriage. 
So this young couple shook hands on it, and 
they got their license at once. 

“John got a good job, and everything went 
well for about two months or so, when Elsie, 


By JOHN RIDDELL 


his wife, suddenly had a baby. John was 
busy, and he thought nothing of it at the 
time; and the whole matter would have been 
dropped except for the fact that at the end 
of three or four months Elsie had—” 

“Another baby?” asked the Judge, joining 
his finger-tips together and frowning. 

“Oh, Judge,” interrupted Elsie, “you can’t 
understand what it means to a girl to be Com- 
panionately Married to a man who works all 
day. She gets so lonely.” 

“You know, that reminds me of a story in 
my new book,” said the Judge, bending over 
confidentially. “It seems there was a traveling 
salesman who knocked on the door of a farm- 
house one night—” 

“Yes, I’ve heard that,” I said. 

“Have you heard it, Elsie?” 
Judge. 

“Yeh,” replied Elsie, “my father was the 
farmer.” 

“Is that so?” replied the Judge, looking at 
her with a new interest. “Pll bet you haven't 
heard the one about the Scotchman and the 
1876 shilling . . .” and he leaned over and 
whispered in her ear. 

“Oh, Judge, that’s a honey,” laughed Elsie. 
“T must remember that.” 

“That’s in my book, too,” grinned the Judge 
shyly. 


asked the 


6 Y, it must be quite a book,” said Elsie, 
snuggling closer. 

“Whenever I hear a new one I write it 
down,” explained the Judge, “and put it into 
my book. That’s what makes it sell.” 

“I bet a girl could be happy with you 
around,” sighed Elsie, resting her head on his 
shoulder. “I bet you know an awful lot.” 

“I bet I do, too,” said the Judge softly. 

“Tl say you do.” 

“TIL say.” 

There was a prolonged silence. 

“Your Honour—” I interrupted impatiently. 

“My what?” said the Judge recollecting 
himself with a start. 

“Your Honour,” I repeated, “what do you 
advise us to do?” 

“John, I think your whole problem needs 
to be thought out thoroughly,” said the 
Judge solemnly. “I think we all need to weigh 
matters very, very carefully before we reach 
any conclusions. It is the tendency of Youth 
today to act too impetuously, alas! and such 
a course only leads to folly and remorse.” 

“Yes, Your Honour,” I said. 

“Now, John, I want you to go home tonight, 
and I want you to consider this whole Com- 
panionate Marriage of yours from the begin- 
ning. I want you to face your problem 
squarely, and treat it like a man.” 

“Yes, Your Honour,” I said. 

“In the meantime, I shall read Elsie a few 
chapters from my new book, and perhaps we 
shall reach some conclusions ourselves. Re- 
member that Youth will Triumph, John, and 
please shut the door quietly as you go out.” 

“Thank you, Your Honour,” I said, taking 
my hat. “God bless you, Your Honour.” 


87 
“Not at all,” said the Judge. 
| hesitated on the threshold. 
“Good-night, Elsie,” I said. 
“Good-night, John,” said Elsie. 
I shut the door behind me, and walked 


down the silent street, whistling happily to 
myself, 


“ONCE MORE, YE LAURELS” 


There may have been descried, one recent 
breezy March morning, a thumbed and 
slightly dented derby hat which circled the 
Graybar Building twice, swerved gracefully. 
over the startled town, and then dipped and 
zithered its way like an inebriated sea-gull into 
the mists above the Hudson River. The occa- 
sion for this startling phenomenon—the VW orld 
gave it front-page next morning with the head: 
“Pranking Zephyr Nabs Unidentified Head- 
gear”—was not hard to find. For David Cort, 
whose work is familiar to the readers of this 
sophisticated periodical, has published at last 
a novel, and an extraordinarily good one; and 
the fact that we have long been an admirer in 
these pages of Mr. Cort’s chipped, brilliant 
sentences, and the hard and serene restraint 
of his style, only served to give added impetus 
to our critical kelly which, when last seen, was 
sailing over Jersey in a strong westerly wind. 

Once More, Ye Laurels is an ambitious 
book; to our mind it is equally a successful 
one. It records, in a spirit of tolerant irony, 
the frustrated careers of the successive genera- 
tions in a sensitive American family, latent 
with a genius that blossoms always, but never 
quite ripens into fruit. This is a conception 
whose implications gather, as the story pro- 
ceeds, a cumulative and tragic force. Mr. 
Cort’s stories have already obtained for him 
considerable critical attention; this, his first 
novel, is likewise suave, sure, glowing con- 
tinuously from within with a suppressed and 
savage fire. It has dignity and a genuine feel- 
ing for beauty; by its own readableness and 
charm, it is worthy of wide attention. 


R. CORT has told his story with a varied 
pace and a pleasing flexibility; for 
it is by no means a book conceived in one 
mood. The action of the first half of the novel 
occurs during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries; it is a series of prose medallions, 
carved with a precious, almost classic ele- 
gance. The latter half, laid in the present day, 
strangely and suddenly alters its mood to a 
husky, weary realism, which is consciously 
younger, and yet which achieves, by this very 
contrast, the eerie effect of a lowering of the 
voice in a hushed and moving climax: the last 
hours of a doomed family and tradition. 
Once More, Ye Laurels is a book 
cannot afford to miss. And now please return 
my hat, in case Mr. Cort writes another. 
(Once More, Ye Laurets, by David Cort. 
John Day). 


you 


FUNERAL NOTE 
It is an interesting book, in many ways, 
which Haldane Macfall has assembled; but 
(Continued on page 132) 





VANITY FAIR 


The Golfer’s Commandments 


Some Eternal Truths About the Game 
HE other day someone suggested I write 
an article on the fundamental beliefs 
or commandments—call them what you 
will—which ought to influence the average 


golfer: “In short’, said he, “a golfer’s credo.” 

This seemed to me a capital notion. I caught 
at it gaily, little thinking what a peck of 
troubles would be mine. I deemed it my duty 
to cast my eye over the colfing text-books, 
standing in serried phalanx on my_book- 
shelves, just to make sure I was not forgetting 
anything, and then the fun began. I realized 
that so many eminent professors had said so 
many different things that to extract any 
common and fundamental truth from them all 
was a gigantic task. I very nearly wrote on a 
slip of paper one famous sentence from Sir 
Walter Simpson: “There is one categorical 
imperative—hit the ball; there are no minor 
absolutes”, and let it go at that. 

But out of that welter of books one small 
point struck me that had not struck me before. 
I was reading a rare and delightful little book, 
just given to me, called The Golfer’s Manual 
by a Keen Hand. It was published in 1857, 
seventy ago. It occurred to me that 
golfing teaching has become at once wider 
and narrower since those days. The author of 
that book laid down one or two cast-iron rules 
and clearly any one who did not obey them 
would be everlastingly damned. The club must 
be held in one way only—-‘with the thumbs 
upwards”. To lay the left thumb along the 
shaft as most people do nowadays was to be 
“awkward, uneven and consequently power- 
less.” Then, as to the stance, “the player 
should take up his position strictly in the 
following manner”, and a diagram followed. 
Today the professors are inclined to allow us 
much more latitude in those two respects. On 
the other hand, they tell us minutely what we 
are to do in the swing itself, whereas my 


years 


teacher of seventy years ago, having once got 
his pupil into the exact attitude with the exact 
grip, left him more or less to shift for himself, 
adding only a few general remarks about 
swinging the club “in a wide circle back from 
the ball and round the shoulder”. 


"MIS rather interested me but it really got 
jens no further. “Heavens”, I said to myself, 
“can it be that I shall have to write this article 
out of my own head?” With that I put all the 
books resolutely away, took a bit of paper 
and wrote down the simplest, oldest, most 
could think of: 
the commandments which, when all is said 
and done, have done many people much good 
and have very seldom done anybody any harm. 
The first three were obvious: (1) Slow back; 
(2) Don't (3) Keep your eye on the 
ball. I defy the 
say that those 
creed. After a slight pause I wrote down ( 4) 
Follow through, and (5) Swing: don’t hit. I 
hesitated a good deal before the next one. 
I suspected that it was archaic and out of 
date. It had been greatly insisted on when I 
began to play golf as a small boy and men 


elemental commandments | 


press; 


most iconoclastic student to 


three constitute an outworn 


E 


we 


y BERNARD DARWIN 


held their clubs in the old orthodox way and 
not as they do now. Still I was not going to 
be ashamed of being old-fashioned, so I wrote 
(6) Left hand tight, right hand loose. Finally, 
after a good deal of pondering and head- 
scratching I set down that which some schools 
of thought would regard as the first, last and 
only commandment. I wrote it in antiquated 
language: “Turn your body.” The moderns 
would say: “Pivot,” perhaps with the addition, 
“from the hips.” But we mean the same thing. 


‘HAT made seven and the regular number 
of commandments is, I believe, ten. How- 
ever, I could not think of any that 
seemed to me quite simple and general enough 
and so I let it go at that. I was strengthened 
in my resolve on reflecting that my seven 


more 


commandments applied more or less to all 
strokes and that there is more and more ap- 
parent among the best players today a ten- 
dency to play all strokes on the same cuiding 
principles. We used to be told that the various 
strokes differed fundamentally from one an- 
other, that what was virtuous with wood was 
an abomination with iron. My old friend of 
1857, for example, after inculcating his slow 
wide sweep with the driver, changes to a 
quick, short half swing of the wrist when he 
comes to the race of spoons. The teacher who 
advises anyone to swing “quick” have 
much to answer for at the judgment day for 
he may have sent one golfing soul to perdition. 
In any case these violent changes of method 
are not in keeping with modern doctrine. Look 
at the universal model, Mr. Bobby Jones. 
He has, in effect, only one swing and that a 
perfect one. Broadly speaking, I maintain 
that he plays all his shots in one and the 
same way and to do this is, to my mind, the 
mark of the characteristic American golfing 
style of today, which has been shown by re- 
sults to be the most efficient in the world. So 
I shall add no commandments applicable only 
to particular strokes. And now let us take the 
seven a little in detail. 

As regards some of them there may be said 
to be authorized versions and revised versions. 
Modern teachers in some instances translated 
the old words into new ones which they think 
better. And nearly every one of us translates 


may 


some of these commandments into a private 
form of words of his very own which mean 
more to him. Take the first of them: “Slow 
back.” There is always the danger of going 
too slow, like the man “trying to grab a fly 
on his ear.” Someone has pointed out that Mr. 
Bobby Jones seems to take the club back 
“lazily”. Well, that is a good word. If any- 
body finds it more effective in his own case 
than “slowly” he can adopt it without serious 
heterodoxy. There is something smooth and 
rhythmic about it; it seems to do away with 
the sense of sudden change from slow to fast; 
it implies that the swing is one harmonious 
whole. “Rhythmically back” suits some people, 
though in my own case I find that it makes 
me sway gently to and fro—which is not a 
good plan. Some golfers again may prefer 


That Were as True in the Days of the Fathers as Now 


their commandment in the negative form of 
“Don’t hurry back”, or, as we were told jn 
childhood in respect of jam and cake, “Don't 
snatch.” We may adopt any one of thes 
forms and yet be saved. 

The second commandment, “Don’t press”, 
is already in a negative form and is of course 
intimately connected with “Slow back”. 4 
modern and useful version of it is: “Don’t hit 
too soon.” That is what it really means. We 
may hit as hard as we can and as we like it, 
only we do it at the right moment and don't, 
so to speak, get ahead of the ball. A positive 
version is “Relax”, for it is tautened muscles 
that are apt to hit too soon. Yet another—| 
think it is Jock Hutchison’s—is “Keep back of 
the ball”, and a very good one it is. The com. 
mon and fatal effect of “pressing” is getting 
the body through too quickly and so not giving 
the club-head time to hit the ball. “Keep your 
eye on the ball” is one 6f the safest and 
soundest of all the commandments because 
obedience to it can hardly be overdone. It is 
possible to go back too slowly: it is possible to 
hit too gently but it is not possible to look too 
hard at the ball. It may be possible to look at 
it too long with a full shot and so cramp the 
follow-through but this is an error rarely 
committed. I have heard George Duncan say 
that he has never in his life taken his eye off 
the ball unless he has done something wrong 
in his antecedent swing. In short, that eye- 
lifting is not a vice on its own account but 
only proceeds from other vices. I think, for 
ordinary human nature, this is refining too 
much. No doubt our eye is often forced off the 
ball by some wicked movement of the body 
but surely we do sometimes take it off purely 
from original sin, from that comparatively 
amiable weakness of wanting to know where 
the ball has gone. So I humbly disagree with 
Duncan if he says that we need not worry our 
heads about looking at the ball. 


AM much more inclined to agree with those 

who would express this commandment in 
other words and say, “Keep your head still.” 
They have reason on their side in this, that if 
you do keep your head still you cannot well 
lift the eye, whereas you can look at the ball 
and yet move your head. On the other hand, 
to try too resolutely to keep the head still, as 
if it were wedged in a vice by a photographer 
who is telling you to look pleasant, is apt to 
produce paralysis. On the whole I think the 
old formula is the best. 

My next two, “Follow through” and “Swing: 
don’t hit”, are largely complementary, the one 
to the other, in the sense that if you think too 
much about hitting, it is extremely likely that 
you won't follow through enough. Both injune- 
tions have passed through a time of being 
considered old-fashioned and are now coming 
into their own again. That this is so is—as far 
as we in this country are concerned—due to 
the severe practical lessons given us by Amer- 
ica. We went straying after strange gods; we 
alleged that with the rubber-cored ball a hit 

(Continued on page 122) 
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- off i Because she is a Russian who, since the 
war, has become one of the first actresses 
j of France: because she and her husband, 
Pye: | the admirable Pitdéeff, are the Lunt and 
but Fontanne of Paris; and finally because the 
Pitéefis have made Paris accept with en- 
thusiasm a modern and artistic theatre 
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he resigned a partnershiy 
Morgan to become Am 
to Mexico; because he has long been 
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PABLO PICASSO 


Because although a Spaniard, he is 
one of the leading French artists; 
because he achieved world-wide 
fame and misunderstanding as the 
creator of Cubism; because unlike 
most painters he is an aesthetic 
theorist, and finally because al- 
though a few years ago he was an 
artistic anarchist, he is now named 
with Matisse as a dean of modernism 
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Because he is an eminent German novelist 

who has recently become popular in Ameri- 
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literary tradition; because he was editor of Irish Theatre; bec 
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book is being eagerly awaited in America t 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Few New Angles of Contract 


Some Hands That [llustrate Certain Problems of Bidding and Doubling at Contract 


MONTRACT players are beginning to 
learn, and in the best school of all, that 
of hard experience. The new-fangled 

bids are fast disappearing and the more ex- 
perience players gain, the more closely does 
their bidding resemble the sound bids of 
auction. For example, when vulnerable, offen- 
sive bidding should be exactly the same as 
when not vulnerable. It is no more difficult to 
make game in the one case than in the other. 
The same care should be used in assisting 
partner’s bid for game, but no more. If you 
feel that the strength shown by your partner's 
bid added to that in your own hand justifies 
a game bid by you, don’t hesitate to make it, 
irrespective of being vulnerable or not vul- 
nerable. There is one marked difference, how- 
ever, between being vulnerable and not vul- 
nerable and that is, in defensive bidding. The 
penalties for overbidding in the one case are 
practically double the other so when you take 
a set to save game, don’t overstep the mark 
and lose more than the game is worth. When 
vulnerable, the game and rubber is not worth 
more than 700 points, so you can justifiably 
take a loss of two tricks only (600 points if 
doubled) to save it. If you should lose three 
tricks or more in the effort (1,000 points if 
doubled), you have paid more than it is worth. 
In this connection, the following hands are 
good examples of justifiable overbidding: 


Hand No. 1 


AG 
&-09853 
-10 6 


, 


@J954 














Score, A B a game and 7o on the second game, 
Y Z—o. Z dealt, bid one diamond and A bid 
one heart. What should Y bid? One heart, if 
made, will give A B game and rubber so Y 
should do something. He cannot help the 
diamond bid and thus encourage his partner 
to continue bidding that suit. He cannot bid 
no trump with such a weak hand so the only 
alternative is a two club bid. This bid is only 
justifiable because of the score’and should not 
be too seriously regarded by partner. B bid 
two no trump over the two club bid and all 
passed. Z opened clubs and defeated the bid 
by one trick. Any other opening would have 
given A B game and rubber. If B had doubled 
two clubs, the bid would have been defeated 
two tricks (200 points), a justifiable loss to 
save game and rubber. 


Hand No. 2 





Y -AJg8 

‘ B #-J976 

Z »-10853 
a-J 











By R. J. LEIBENDERFER 


Score—Rubber game—Y Z 80—A B—o. Z 
dealt, bid one spade and A and Y passed. B 
was in the most difficult position in Contract, 
up against the probable loss of game and rub- 
ber and with only a weak hand as a defense. 
What defense could he interpose that would 
save the game and yet not cause too great a 
loss? A two heart bid was a possibility but 
such a bid would encourage partner to bid, not 
desired, and not discourage the opponents, 
also not desired. On the other hand, an informa- 
tory double with this hand would probably pro- 
duce a much better result. Such a double to 
the score should not be too seriously regarded 
by partner and yet might have the desired 
effect on the opponents of making them more 
cautious in the subsequent bidding. Z passed 
B’s double and A bid one no trump, showing 
at least one stopper in the spade suit but not 
much else. Y and B passed and Z bid two 
spades. A doubled and Y passed. What should 
B now do? Should he try to defeat the two 
spade bid or show his heart suit? B’s informa- 
tory double in the first instance was so much 
weaker than A had a right to expect. that B 
was practically certain that Y Z would make 
their contract, irrespective of A’s double. 
Under such circumstances B was forced to bid 
to save the game and rubber and the only bid 
possible was three hearts. This bid was de- 
feated two tricks but neither of B’s oppo- 
nents was strong enough to double so B only 
lost 300 points. Y Z could have easily made 
two spades so B’s clever defense bidding was 
well rewarded, particularly as he won game 
and rubber on the next deal. 

One of the common-sense conventions that 
is now being played by the best players is used 
in take-outs of partner’s suits or no trump 
bids. The following are good examples: 


Hand No. 3 


-OJg972 
&-1094 

-A872 
@-9 





Yy 
A B 
Zz 











.-A863 
#-J 82 

-9 6 
@Ak73 


No score, first game. Z dealt and bid one 
spade. A passed and Y bid two hearts. This 
bid of only a sufficient number of tricks to 
deny partner’s suit is now used as conven- 
tion to deny any chance for game in the hand 
without unusual help from partner. If the hand 


contained a chance for game with only normal 
help from partner, Y would have bid three 
hearts, instead of two. Notice how helpful the 
convention is in this hand. B passed and Z 
with only normal help for hearts also passed. 
Only two hearts can be made so if Z had raised 


the bid to three, as most players would do, the 
bid would have been defeated. Also note, tha 
if Y had bid three hearts, Z would have 
been amply justified in bidding four. Be oy 
the lookout for hands of this type and don’ 
hesitate to show a strong hand by bidding one 
more trick than necessary to deny partner's 
suit. 

Hand No. 4 

-A762 
#-KJ 9 


-A 107 
@-A83 














No score, rubber game. Z dealt, bid one dia. 
mond and A passed. What should Y bid? 
Here is a hand so strong that Y should be alert 
to the possibilities of a slam. If he only bids 
two no trump, there is no certainty that his 
partner can bid three. His proper bid is un- 
doubtedly five no trump and it is then up to 
Z to try for the little slam if he has at least 
one more trick than his original diamond bid 
indicated. 


Hand No. 5 


’-KQJ76 
#-A 
-Q 


x 


rar 


~) 


7. cred 4 
Nb 





Y 
A B 
Z 











No score, rubber game. Z dealt and bid one 
spade. If A passed, what should Y bid? This 
hand is strong enough to indicate a chance 
for game and a real take-out so should be bid 
three hearts. If B passes, Z bids three spades 
and A passes, Y should bid four spades and 
try for game. The fact that he only has two 
spades is immaterial after Z’s re-bid. Don't 
hesitate to assist your partner with two of his 
suit if he has once re-bid after you have passed 
or denied assistance for his original bid. 

Another convention that has common-sense 
principles to recommend it, is the growing 
use of original suit bids of three, to show a 
hand that should be played at the suit bid and 
indicates a long suit (seven or more), with 
or without tops. 

The following are good examples of original 
suit bids of three: 


Hand No. 6 
7-AKQ 7652 
#-10873 
© K6 


@ ‘none 


(Continued on page 124) 
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TWEED & KNITTED 
FABRIC 
A yellow tweed wrap- 
around skirt with a 
tweed cardigan coat 
and a sweater knitted 
to match. From Mary 
King. To the right, a 
skirt with pleats knit- 
ted in place, worn with 
rabbits’ wool sweater 


sso 


ei 
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CREPE DE CHINE & 

FLANNEL 
A sleeveless crépe de 
Chinedress wornwith lit- 
tle wool socks, takenover 
from the tennis mode. 
From  Bergdorf-Good- 
man. At the right, a cir- 
cular flannel skirt topped 
by a sweater. From 
Abercrombie & Fitch 


Dressing the Part for Golf 


Clothes for the 


T is very seldom indeed that Vanity Fair 

can announce anything new in clothes for 

golf, where the mode has decided for so 
long to remain classic. But this year sees two 
innovations. One of them has true authority 
behind it—the authority of personages no 
less than Maureen Orcutt and Glenna Collett. 
This is the little rolled woollen sock, worn 
over the usual stocking, that started life in 
white for tennis but is now seen in beige for 
golf. People in Palm Beach have taken it up 
enthusiastically, and the younger girls are 
especially devoted to it. It has a real reason 
for its popularity because it provides extra 
warmth without the nuisance of a whole extra 
stocking. 

The second innovation, this time one not 
affected by serious players but rather by the 
picturesque amateur, is the sleeveless crépe de 
Chine tennis dress. None of the contestants in 
the Women’s National Championship events at 
Garden City can be counted on to wear it, 
but the younger sunburned set have marked 
it as their own. Among championship players, 
one sees the classic golf suit with a loose 
straight tweed or jersey skirt, a sweater 
and a felt hat that will fold up and ram into 
a pocket. There is an undeniable mannish 
chic about such a workmanlike costume not to 
be approached by anything that looks as 
though it meant to leap about 


these women will wear dull wash silks, doubt- 
less, but not even then will one ever see a 
one-piece dress, or even a pleat in a skirt to 
suggest a frivolous feminine approach to the 
ancient and honorable game. 

In between the sleeveless brigade who are 
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Woman Who Considers It as a Game Rather Than a Lifework 


all for innovations and the super-serious 
players who will have none of them, come the 
women who are willing to consider a little 
variety—the half-circular skirt, the skirt with 
four box pleats, the skirt where the pleats are 
knitted in place to stay. Such ladies are apt to 
be prospects for sweaters knitted to match, 
whereas the more serious minded buy theirs 
just where they always have and always will— 
in the men’s department. 

Such ladies, to whom golf is still a game and 
not a lifework, will be glad to know about the 
new hat at Mary King’s in knitted straw which 
has all the fold-up-able-ness of felt with added 
coolness and quite a bit of novelty. They will 
welcome golf costumes in chuddah, a light 
cashmere material from India, and they will 
look with a favorable eye on the information 
that flannel is in again, as a change from the 
eternal tweed. Even among tweeds, there is 
to be color this year, and this will attract them 
—not violent color, of course, but soft yellows 
and blues to vary the classic beiges and browns 
that will continue to satisfy the championship 
players. They will like the new tweed capes, too, 
so satisfactory to wear while motoring out to the 
club, and so undeniably feminine and new. 

In the matter of shoes, the smart average 
will not be content to make life on the links 
consist of just one oxford after another. Of 

the championship _ players, 


with a racket instead of being 
serious with a club, and there 
is nothing that could possibly 
interfere with either a stride 
or a swing. In warm weather, 


THE NEW CAPE 
A beige tweed cape with 
skirt to match and a 
sweater blouse of 
striped Rodier fabric 
alsotake care of motor- 
ing. Bergdorf-Goodman 


THE CLASSIC SUIT 
An English tweed jack- 
et and skirt of conven- 
tional correctness are 
given this year’s touch 
by means of a short 
cape to match. Dobbs 


Mlle. Simone de la Chaume 
and Miss Van Wie often wear 
strapped shoes in white buck- 
skin and_ brown leather. 
(Continued on page 136) 
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For the Well-Dressed Man 


\ Timely Foreeast of the Trend of Fashions in Men’s Clothes for the Spring 


ne. As flap is frequently worn inside the 
pocket, most men find it more practical to 
have the pockets finished without flaps. 
Waistcoats are cut so as to allow a generous 
display of shirt and necktie. With a double 


jacket, the waistcoat in no case 


breasted 


should be cut so s to show above the line of 


ja ket. 
our is always important. 
that tan the 


; | ] f+ 
the lapels of the 
| ¥s 
he question of c¢ 


There is every indication and 


and is an easy and becoming colour to wear, 

Striped patterns again into 
favour but in single breasted suits rather than 
double breasted. Double 
smarter when made of plain coloured fabrics, 


are coming 


breasted suits are 


without a pattern even in the weave. 

Top coats for spring can be divided int 
three classifications—those intended ex« lusive- 
ly for town wear, country wear, and the gen. 


eral utility coat which meets the demands.of 











POPEEE snsenis e year approaches when 

to his wardrobe than perhaps at any 

I s is undoubtedly due to the 

ing and summer wardrobe is 

the winter one, as a large 

! t i it 5 ae oted to clothes for sport and 

The style trend in the cut of 

s suits, as in the past few years, continues 

d shouldered effects with full 
Sel ( slightly from 
» the ankles. 
S | s ever, are less 
| l idth. jackets 
ohtl longer vith a 
sug ted st and e7e 
: ss the hips without in 

inv sense being tight. 

Standards of tailoring have, 
however, changed vastly from 
that time, which so many of us 
remember, when brocd shoul- 


ders and pe g-top trousers were 
| Whereas the 


in their hey-day. 


broad sho ilde rs were at hieved 
by enormous wads of padding 
hich eave the wearer the 
earance of atailor’s dummy, 


this elfec is now a hieved by 


in cut and tailoring 


which vives the desired effect 


without sin excessive 


u an 
amount of padding. The result 


that jackets tollow the 
ural outlines of the 


nat- 
figure, and 
have at the same time, an easy 
wormal drape which was con- 
spicuous by its absence in 
the past. 

The single breasted suit will 
be in greater evidence during 
le coming the 
double breasted suit. This does 
rot mean, how that the 


isted suit has gone 


than 


season 





ever, 


It will always be 


both town and country. For 
town wear, fabrics of a more 
or less smooth finish in’ sub- 


dued shades and plain or in. 
conspicuous patterns are best, 
The cut of top coats 
should follow much along the 
lines of the winter overcoat for 


these 


town wear, which is distinctly 
formal in character. The top 
coat for country wear, motor: 
ing and travelling, on the other 
hand, should be cut along loose 
lines with a generous fulness 
in the skirt. Fabrics of a sport 
character, such as_ tweeds, 
homespuns and camel’s wool 
are suitable. These should be 
lighter in colour and more var- 
ied in pattern than would be 
considered in good taste for 
town wear. The top coat for 
veneral town and country weat 
presents a problem which is 
best solved by the selection of a 
model that is a compromise be- 
tween the extreme informality 
of the country coat and the 
rather formal town coat. Diag- 
onal and herring bone _pat- 
terns are excellent for this type 
of coat should be cut 
moderately full with a straight 
box back. 

The accessories appropriate 


which 





for town wear during the com- 








an important part of the we \]- 
wardrobe. The 
fieure at the right of the illus- 


dressed man’s 
tration on this page shows a 
double breasted 
porating the best style features 


model incor- 
of this type of suit. There is no 
vent in the back of the jacket. 
In this connection, it should be 
noted that smart 


and he re, 


among many men, abroad 
there is a growing tendency to have 
the back of double breasted 


one at similar to 


two vents in 


ackets, either side, the 


manner in which the jackets of naval officers 
are cut. 

Single breasted jackets are cut with either 
two or 


three buttons, in the latter case only 


lower two buttons being buttoned. Flaps 


do not appear on the pockets of jackets. When 
the pocket is finished with a flap, the pocket 
has a welt finish which permits the flap to be 
worn either in or out of the pocket. When the 
flap is worn inside of the pocket, the welt 
finish e@ives a neater effect than the ordinary 











STYLES FOR THE SPRING 











made of a fabric having no pattern. 


ve an effect subdued enough to be smart an 


de- 


mand, although navy blue will, as in the past, 


much it 


various shades of beige will be 


be much used. Grey, of course, will be in 
but the 
season. There is a very well-defined reason for 


than during 


evidence, less so past 
the popularity of tan. For years women have 
realized that beigé was the most generally 
becoming of all colours, and although from 
time to time fashion dictates a new colour, 
it is to beige that they return when the new 
fad has had its day. Men also are now begin- 
ning to realize that tan or beige is a most 
satisfactory colour, especially in the summer 
time and for sports and country clothes, be- 
mbined with other colours 


cause it is easily e 


thes are showing slightly more variety in pattern is 
he r er of striped suits which are being worn. The 
is generally more suitable for a single breasted suit, 


breasted suit never appears to better advantage than 
Small geometrical 
s are still the smart type of neckwear, the new designs showing 
originality. Colours are worked into the patterns in such a way 
d in good taste 


ing spring and summer are of 
unusual interest, particularly 
the revived interest in bow ties 
with lounge suits. They are ex- 
tremely smart with a double 
breasted suit, a short bosom 
shirt having horizontal stripes, 
and a wing collar. To achieve 
the best effect, the collar itself 
must have large, bold wings and a deep V 
opening. The Prince of Wales has recently 
heen seen wearing a bow tie in town, with a 
lounge suit and bowler hat, and his example 
will undoubtedly be emulated to a marked de- 
eree. After all, the bow tie is a change from 
the four-in-hand and, if for no other reason 
than that it provides a change, it should enjoy 
a certain measure of popularity. 

Homberg hats will be worn in town during 
the spring. Snap brim hats are now a definite 
part of the country turn-out. Every man should 
have in his wardrobe several hats in various 
colours which blend with the colour of the 
suit worn. 
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: N Ow you can get real 
: | Philadelphia 
"| PEPPER POT. 


Visitors to Philadelphia who taste Pepper Pot come back with 
at: glowing tales of this unique delicacy. Pepper Pot isa soup. And 
Ke what a hearty, sumptuous soup it is. First, a rich stock, 
velvety-smooth and subtly blended by Campbell’s special Pepper 
Pot cook. Then a racy dash each of savory thyme, sweet 
ite marjoram, piquant parsley, freshly ground black peppercorns and 
m- tomato. All generously enriched with diced potatoes and carrots, 
4 sweet pimientos and tempting macaroni dumplings. 
























~ 


IDs EHS pou 


es | No other soup is quite like Philadelphia Pepper Pot. Such 
XY distinction! What definite personality! It was a favorite during 
o | early Colonial times and its fame and reputation for hearty 
| goodness and pungent savor have spread far beyond the city of 
its origin. An original soup, wholly American, which even the 
lf French cannot surpass for piquancy and zest. 


Your grocer can supply you with Campbell’s Pepper Pot or 
a will gladly get it for you—12 cents a can. 


A Man's Soup 
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- VANITY FAIR 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


Smart Accessories Distinguish the Otherwise Inconspicuous Wardrobe of the Englishman 















MONOGRAMMED ACCESSORIES 
Unusual and distinctive monograms in 
proportion to the size of the objects 
feature such accessories as the match- 
ing cigarette case, lighter and bill fold 
for day and evening wear in town 
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TOP HATS HO ; HOMBERG HATS 
A top hat is worn with a tail coat at H 


night in Paris and always when dressed 


A black Homberg, the brim edged with 
9 > 
for the evening in London, with either & 


a silk binding, is worn with a dinner 
jacket at night in Paris by Englishmen 
for, unlike London, evening dress in 
Paris is informal for ordinary occasions 
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> aK 


a tail coat or dinner jacket, where eve- 
ning dress is more formal than in Paris 
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~ WRIST WATCHES Gr <—Se. 
The new wrist watches, instead of be- 


~ ~A 
J ing fastened by a leather strap, have is i \ 
| = —— = linked bands of the same metal as the - : a | 
Sens watch, or a combination of two differ- 3 S Bate i cat a 
/ ent metals which usually show a design Se Sake ee } 


GLOVES 
The smartest gloves today are those of 
the slip-on gauntlet variety in capeskin, 
buckskin or heavy white chamois, the 
seams of which are roughly stitched 


RINGS 


uch as is worn by every smart 
is either of simple design 
m with an engraved crest, or 
a flat. square cut sapphire or emerald 














PEARL STUDS 


A large size white pearl to wear with 
an evening shirt instead of two smaller 
pearls is considered smart, while both 
black and white evening ties should be 
of the one-end variety with a small 
knot and flaring ends, as shown above 


KEY CHAINS 
A key chain of platinum, gold or silver, 
which is fastened to one of the buttons 
of the trousers to which the braces are 
attached, falls in this manner into the 
left trouser pocket, holding a key ring 
at the end for the necessary latch-key 
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CANNON TOWELS site 


keep their celers flying preudly 
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CANNON TOWELS 


ou can soak Cannon towels as long as you . . f colorful and fresh as the day you bought them. 





























like. Boil them as hard as you please. Put pre mone i Pack them off to school with the children 
them in the washing machine and whirl them peas en colors last as long as the towels. 
about. Wring them and hang them out in the ig ieee Cannon towels give almost incredible service 
blazing sun. Leave them out if a storm comes cu: lian. —one reason they are used in most of the great 
up and the winds can blow and blow. . . . The gold, lavender. hotels of America. They lead busy lives. They 


are washed repeatedly, used continually. Yet 
a high-class establishment must provide guests 
with towels that are always luxurious looking 
and delightfully pleasant to use. In these 
hotels, as in your home, Cannon towels satisfy 
every requirement. 
Furthermore—a point which every good 
manager of a home or a hotel appreciates— 
Cannon Light- ss 
if Cannon towels are not costly. They are a 
house turkish th hl it O i Bad d 
' , a 
Ds Bie oroughly good buy. On sale in dry goods 


pink elephants won’t run. The green whales and Price about $1.50 
the blue ships won’t fade. The orange marmo- 
sets will be every bit as bright as if they were 
Just off the looms of the Cannon mills. 

For colors in Cannon towels are absolutely fast. 

This is true of huck towels, turkish towels, 
bath mats, bath sheets and wash cloths. Of the 
conservative striped designs, the conventional 
floral patterns and of the gay new modern 
towels illustrated on this page. Of every Can- 











non towel that has color in it, whether the price is eduk, bdas, and department stores everywhere. Turkish 
is twenty-five cents or two dollars. gold, green or lav- and huck towels; wash cloths, bath sheets, and 

Send Cannon towels to the laundry with the ender. Price bath mats. Prices 25c to $3.50. Cannon Mills, 
utmost confidence. They will come back as about $2 Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York. 
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erhaps 
the cigare tte 


is too strong / AN 


Cigarette taste gone stale. 
Not feeling yourself. 

Out of sorts with the world. 
You need a mild cigarette. 


And the mildest—Johnnie 


Walker. 


A cigarette of full flavor that 


never irritates. 


Johnnie Walkers cost a bit 
more. 


And with good reason. 


Only the tenderest portions 
of fine tobacco in Johnnie 


Walkers. 


No stems—no bitter ends to 
cause harshness. 


Vacuum-cleaned. No grit. 


Wake up a sleeping cigarette 
taste with Johnnie Walkers. 


Try them—They are mild. 
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EXTREMELY MILD 
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EXTREMELY MIILD:-:- 


YET FULL FLAVORED 











embittered by his hopeless passion for 
the mother of his pupil. Whenever, 
saw his 


during celebration, he 


idol taking the arm of some dignitary, 


some 


he would overwhelm the bewildered 
child with a furious harangue against 
the infamy of court life, and extol the 
virtues of revolution. 

Princess Marie would have preferred 
to send her son to England or Ger- 
many, countries in which, with their 
firmer traditions, more is known about 
the rearing of sovereigns. But nation- 
alism prevailed in the palace; they 
wanted to bring up young Carol as a 
true Roumanian: in which they were 
only too successful. 

Surrounded by lads of his own age 
and not of the wisest selection, Carol 
in the gay Oriental sun like a 
free little gypsy. Further, the younger 
court had much freer manners than 
the older one. In the castle of Cotro- 


grew 


ceni, ornamented in a neo-Byzantine, 
Munich style, with lagoon-green flag- 
ging, and walls of gold plaster-work 
which 


and _ tallow-tops or cabochons 


gave it much the appearance of an 
evangelistary, there was a constant 


succession of balls and dances, pic- 
nics and soirées intimes, with innocent 
little society games. The Crown Prince, 
Carol’s father (who later became King 
Ferdinand, and died several 
months ago) was quite susceptible to 
the advances of pretty women. At the 
family table the were 
not severe: passion there claimed its 
prerogatives. In this little court of 
love, as in those of Boccaccio, it was 
the fashion to be in love. At fifteen, 
Carol was doting on a girl of thirty, 
which greatly amused the royal family. 
But though he had genuine talents, 
his youth was wasted among. these 
pleasures of Capua and_ Sinaia. 
Eventually, they decided that it was 
time to make a man of him, and he 
was sent to Potsdam. But unfortunate- 


who 


conversations 


ly it was too late, as the war broke 
out almost afterwards. 
Carol had to return precipitately to 
Roumania in an auto, and narrowly 
missed being stopped and imprisoned 
by the Germans, who saw spies every- 


immediately 


where. The sombre years began. 

At Sinaia old King Charles, who 
(as he said) was placed on the throne 
of Roumania “by a Provi- 
dence that a Hohenzollern might reign 
at the mouth of the Danube as another 
Hohenzollern reigned at its 
had died of grief 
German policy abandoned; his poetic 
old wife was to him shortly 
afterwards. King Ferdinand and Queen 
the throne. The time 
for amusements was past; they pre- 


decree of 
source,” 
at seeing his pro- 
follow 
Marie mounted 


pared for the great struggle. 


Roumania entered the war at the 
worst moment, both too late and too 
soon. Thus the defeat and fall of 


Bucharest, the abandonment of more 
than half the national territory, the 
The 


Queen was able to show her mettle, 


famines, the epidemics. new 


and proved to be as admirable in 
adversity as she had been thought 
frivolous in pleasures. Alone, she 


rhampioned and organized the fight 
to the finish. With the fullest devotion, 
and the most heroic courage, she was 
bombard- 


active under 


everywhere, 


VANITY FAIR 


The Ineredible Roval Family 


(Continued from page 49) 


ment, in the hospitals, amid the jp. 
ferno of exanthematic typhus and 


black smallpox. She galvanized an 
entire people who were under the 
sway of ministers and functionaries 


without energy. Roumania fought with 
her whole soul, and yielded only 
the treason of Bolshevism. When ep. 
circled, she had to accept the German 
peace of the treaty of Bucharest. 

But in this irresistible country noth. 
ing is ever wholly serious: and Prince 
Carol chose the precise moment for 
his coup de thédtre. 

The Prince had conducted himself 
well during the war. But when he was 
back from the front he found pleasant 
relaxation in the company of Mlle. 
Lambrino, a plump girl gifted with a 
very winning voice. The’ Queen saw 
no harm in this flirtation, nor in any 
flirtation for that matter. When she 
found her daughter Elizabeth, the 
future Queen of Greece, sentimentally 
draped in long veils and roaming about 
the terraces of the palace in the com. 
pany of a young man, she smiled with 
indulgence. She was not disturbed by 
the love-affair between her son and 
Zizi Lambrino, and she was wrong: it 
was much more serious than she had 
thought. Zizi understands publicity, 
and attempts have been made to patch 
up her reputation abroad, but she was 
a clever schemer who knew how to 
influence the still childish and quixotic 
Carol. With the complicity of the 
Austrians, staged that — sorry 
“movie” drama of a Roumanian crown 
prince’s flight into foreign territory 
and his marriage under the complacent 
eye of the enemy’s army. 

It marked the heir’s renunciation of 
the throne. Should the offer be ae- 
cepted? This was the disconcerting 
question which everyone was asking at 
lassy, where the court had taken ref- 
uge during the war. Queen Marie, 
alone, opposed the move emphatically. 
To save her son, she had him seized, 
confined, rebuked, threatened, im- 
plored, and subjected to the edifica- 
tions and moralizings of various pious 
texts from the Bible selected by a 
benevolent Canadian colonel. At the 
same time the marriage was declared 
null and void; and an understanding 
with Mlle. Lambrino, a 
victim who displayed much presence 
of mind, as to the terms on which she 
would forego pressing her case. 

When everything was settled, they 
dried their tears and dispatched Prince 
Carol on a trip around the world. He 
came back cured, and on his return 
married Princess Helen of Greece, 
with whom he promptly fell desper- 


she 


was reached 


ately in love. 

The story should end here; but one 
must expect even suddener changes in 
Roumania than in Drury Lane. 

After the birth of their son, the pres: 
ent little King Mihail, an unexplained 
coldness arose between the husband 
and wife. Did not the wife’s family 
in Greece have something to do with 
this? These Holstein Glucksburgs. 
who were driven from Athens by the 
revolution, paid long visits to the 
court of Roumania where. with per- 
fect manners and suppressed smiles, 
they did not scruple to reveal their 
132) 


(Continued on page 
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be HE life of many Packard parts today is In this process as in scores of other details 
an ; 
es enormously increased by the heavy plating of design and manufacture Packard spares 
of special alloys which protects them from neither pains nor expense in its effort to sur- 
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——" ; Packard never forgets that long life is an im- 
a ut t rough the centuries men learned better portant attribute of true quality. 
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The cigarette that’s liked 
for itself 


It is sheer enjoyment of smoking 
that has made Camel the most popular 
cigarette of all time. Nothing takes 
the place of fragrant, mellow tobaccos. 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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PRINCESS PATRICIA 
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| Though reflecting traditional detail in its exquisite design, 
Princess Patricia is essentially a pattern of today. Designed 
for the modern bride—and for her modern environment. 


In it she sees the finer aspects of present-day design. 


The newest Gorham pattern, Princess Patricia, has already 
found immediate acceptance; particularly for the modern 
American home, and for the various interesting versions 
of Spanish styles now in vogue, for which so few tableware 
patterns are suitable. 


wer, a 
iroaracourarnage” « S - 
Princess Patricia, wrought in sterling silver by the Gorham re 
Master Craftsmen, serves both formal and informal occa- 
sions. In complete dinner and tea services. (Teaspoons, 
small, $10.00 for six. Dessert Knives, $20.00 for six. 
Dessert Forks, $20.00 for six.) x 
, : W : ’ RXR os 
Stop at your jeweler’s to see this and other DX aX HN 
fine Gorham creations Y 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. ALO NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


Members of Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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SCLOTHINGA) 


Gentlemens s Burnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 



































© BROOKS BROTHENS 


Clothes for the 
Sportsman 


Our Representative will visit 
the foll — cities during the season 
ike TC de rs for 
Rea Clothing. 


Hats and Shoes for Men and Boys 


aaa Furnishings 


r Goods 
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VANITY FAI! 


A Two-Cornered Hat 


(Continued from page 60) 


naval armaments? The trouble with our 
friend is that when he thinks of the the- 
atre he thinks of it in its snidest terms, 
much as if a man arguing against him 
as to his admiration for politics were 
to think of politics solely in terms of 
Big Bill Thompson or some one-horse 
Southern congressman. Perhaps that is 
the only theatre that Mr. Lippmann 
knows, but I doubt it, for he is, as I 
have said, an intelligent man. I prefer 
to believe that he admires good drama 
and is simply a poor hand at argumen- 
tative writing. The theatre may call 
upon the highest imagination as well 
as the lowest, even as politics may at 
times. And, to speak personally, I 
happen to prefer the imagination that 
the Greeks, that Shakespeare, that 
Rostand call upon to the imagination 
that is called upon by the Messrs. 
Coolidge, Mellon and Myron T. Her- 
rick. It is a weakness of mine. 

Mr. Lippmann alludes to the “tin- 
pan emotions of the commercial thea- 
tre’. His allusion is sound. But the 
commercial theatre interests me no 
more or no less than the tin-pan emo- 
tions of tin-pan politics interest him. 
] have made a living ridiculing it, as 
he knows. “By the sophisticated 
classes, of whom Mr. Nathan is such 
an entertaining spokesman, (Ed. note: 
grazie, grazioso signor), the high de- 
bate (over naval armaments) between 
the greatest empire and the most pow- 
erful republic is virtually ignored.” 
It is not ignored, at least by me; I am 
privy to its various monkeyshines; but 
| repeat that they do not interest me. 
I am sorry. “It takes too much original 
mental effort to find out what lies 
beneath the trivial surface of political 


manoeuvre and_ political intrigue,” 
continues Mr. Lippmann. “In a play, 


a creative mind has intervened.” Ergo, 
the works on politics by Mr. Lipp- 
mann, he would seem to imply, are 
in a class apart from such low stuff as 
one finds in the works of Aristotle, 
Schlegel, Goethe and Shaw. 

“In politics...” thus our friend, 
“vou have perpetually to be on guard 


Free Rein 


against false arrangements of reality, 
puncturing rhetoric, deflating legends, 
destroying ideologies.” In plays, it 
appears, you do not have to. One fears 
that Mr. Lippmann would make a 
rotten dramatic critic. “For the spec. 
tator and the reviewer the theatre is 
relatively effortless,” thus he again, 
“because the creative effort has been 
done in advance. But when Mr. Nathan 
picks up a newspaper, he is driven, if 
he is to make head or tail of it, to 
know much that is not apparent, to 
disentangle the sense from the non. 
sense, in short, to do his own creative 
sweating.” While Mr. Lippmann here 
undoubtedly scores a point if he has 
the New York World specifically in 
mind, it seems to me that he is other. 
wise as careless in his logic as he has 
been before. Thecreative effort has been 
equally done in advance in the in- 
stance of the politics of other days and 
other times, yet are the study of and 
the deductions from them effortless? 
Mr. Lippmann lazily confuses the 
theatre of Anne Nichols with the the. 
atre of Pirandello, Galsworthy, Shaw 
and O'Neill. There is creative effort, so 
to speak, and creative effort. The object 
and effect of the first are to deaden 
thought and imagination; the object 
and effect of the second are to awaken 
and challenge them. 

But it is not my purpose to prove 
either that Mr. Lippmann is right or 
that he is wrong. I do not care which 
he is. I simply repeat that, however 
much it distresses him, I do not care 
a tinker’s dam about American politics 
as they currently exhibit themselves 
and that I see no prospect in me of any 
possible change. I can’t hetp feeling 
that Mr. Lippmann is simply trying to 
persuade himself, rather than me, that 
his life’s job isn’t as futile a one as he 
perhaps in his own heart feels it to be. 
Well, let him buck up. Each man to 
his own poison. There is something to 
be said for each of us. At least we are 
doing the thing that pleases us. And 
that, as the world goes, is rather an 
enviable position to be in. 


to Folly 


(Continued from page 75) 


like these we have just pilloried are 
balanced, and more than balanced, 
by the men who do in fact ride hard 
and say nothing and by the women 
who ride hard and say nothing, at 
least about their riding. And with 
their unpretentious dash, they have in 
general a modest self-reliance, a 
thoughtfulness of others, a quiet gusto 
brings them and can_ bring 
them, in the sport of hunting no tan- 
gible reward, nothing except a little 
friendship and which 
without artificial inducement 
from qualities that, 
ists and poets of the 


which 


respect, and 
springs 
in spite of novel- 

American scene. 
to say nothing of the foreign travellers 
and critics, still exist here, the quali- 
good-heartedness. 
perhaps the hero 
should be the man who 


ties of vigor and 
But, of them all, 
of our tale 


doesn’t ride hard and admits it. He 
knows that he is not made for a 
thruster and sees no reason for pre- 
tending otherwise. It is merely a fact 
and calls neither for shame nor empty 
bluster. He loves the sport because it 
is picturesque and charming, because 
it brings out the best in his friends 
and perhaps the worst in his enemies. 
He jogs on to the meet in ample time 
to pass the time of day with every- 
body there. He moves off through the 
gate into the field to see the covert 
drawn. There he is content to wait, 
to sniff the air and view the autumn 
trees. There he is content to hear 
hounds speaking in the wood, to hear 
them falter, fly to the horn and, chim- 
ing together, stream away and leave 
him seated on his placid nag, with 
only the trailing echo of their music. 
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 Chitdbood Days 


..in a Wonderful Movie 
that you make yourself 





your screen leaps into action. Home 
Movies have been simplified at last. 
Official United States Government 
movies of the World War are also 
available. War Cinegraphs—200 feet 
per reel—$15 each. Special authentic war 
— ‘America Goes Over”—2,000 feet 
(an hour and a quarter showing), $150. 
Tosupplement yourmovieprogram, Kodak 
Cinegraphs, 100- and 200-foot reels covering 
a variety of subjects. . . comedy, drama, car- 
toons, travel...are available at your dealer’s. 
Price $7.50 per 100 feet, the reel becoming a 
permanent part of your film library. 
In addition, feature films with famous stars 
may be rented from a Kodascope Library. 


OW fast they 
grow! Never 
: _ the same from one 
to ~~ day to another. Al- 
‘ways changing . 
' from babyhood to child- 
hood, to adolescence . . . 
and then they’re gone forever. It’s the one 
| problem every mother has to face. 
d Don’t let another day slip by without 
| _ making this priceless record of your children. 
Keep them forever just as they are today... 
as they never will be again... in a wonderful 
movie that you make yourself. 
You photograph them in action! Running 
-romping .. . laughing . . . living in their 
happy, carefree way. Today you can capture 





whirls inside and the film slides quickly be- 
hind the lens. Instantly every action within 
the scene before you, every changing sequence 
of light and shadow, every expression of in- 
dividuality, is registered for all time on a 
thin strip of film. 
Easy to show own home 

Now comes the greatest thrill of all. When 
the films are taken, your work is done. We 
develop them for you at no extra cost, and 


in your 


itallon a thin strip of film, to flash into light — return them ready to run on your own silver Tite: peielitcius Mbiiins Loew aes 
3 J lg j UCiLON OTINgYS Lou p 1céS 
and live again in the quiet of your darkened _ screen. 


Today, because of the tremendous produc- 


You simply place them in a Kodascope 
tion facilities of the Eastman Kodak Com- 


Projector...a remarkably 1 ingenious device 


le room. 


Every little motion is there. Every ges- 





fs ture... every smile... every flash of per- for throwing the moving pictures you have pany, a complete outfit, Ciné-Kodak, Koda- 

‘ sonality you get each expression, to made on the port able screen that comes with — scope Projector and Screen, may be had for 

| enjoy over and over again in a movie on your Ciné-Kodak outht. as little as $140. Ciné-Kodak weighs only 5 

e | your own silver screen. Just thread this projector and turn the _ Ibs. Loadsin daylight with amateur standard 

s Just think of what this priceless film will — switch. (16mm) Ciné-Kodak safety film, in the 

, mean to you . in three, in five, in ten Then instantly ... almost magically... familiar yellow box. 

e years’ time. See the Ciné-Kodak display at your 

f nearest Kodak dealer’s. Also clip 

e Home Movie-Making Simplified F coupon below for interesting booklet. 

The hard work is done. The months 4 

: and years of research have passed. 4 EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. VF4 

‘ Now, thanks to the effort of Eastman Rochester, N. Y. 

r Scientists, Home Movies are as easy Please send me, FREE and without obliga- 
to make as the ordinarv snap-shot. P tion, the booklet telling me how I can easily 





The camera is simplicity itself. No 
need to focus. No grinding crank, 
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make my own movies. 


Just sight it either from waist height DE caeth atc Ree te Ns ea en Para shaved hee - 
or eye level. 
Then press the button. A shutter PO Ee eT RENO E 
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VANITY FAIR 


Illusions a la Carte 


Continued from page 85) 


themselves remain deceived completely 
and permanently. But people have an 
incredible way of closing their eyes to 
things.” 

I said: “You have changed since 
our experience in Marseilles, Monsieur 
Barboza! | believe that you would 
have been rather indifferent then to 
the feelings of other people.” 

“A vocation,” he answered. “And be- 
lieve me: nothing can be learned more 
quickly than psychology. It is the 
easiest of all. 

“We are having a meeting this eve- 
ning.” he said. “It has been arranged 
for someone who wants particularly 
to be a Casanova, at any price. I will 
take you with me. You won't mind 
joining in the comedy?” 

Then this was all true! Suddenly, 
I became aware that I had not really 
believed a word before this. 

But he had risen. We Jaid our money 
on the table and left. 

“Marbeuf!” 

We had whizzed wes. beneath the 
city towards the broad £toile. 

My companion stopped before a 
large, uninteresting-looking house. 

“It doesn’t look like much, does 
it?” he asked. 

“It certainly doesn't.” 

He gave the bell three rings. The 
door sprang open, and we mounted 
to the mezzanine on a tasteless marble 
stairway covered with blue carpet. 
Barboza knocked, but without waiting 
opened a door and called out to a 
little, black-bearded man who seemed 
to be at work and was almost lost 
behind his official-looking desk. 

“Well?” the little man asked, as- 
suming a somewhat insolent attitude 
towards me. 

“Nothing. There was nothing to- 
day. But 1 have run across a friend 
of mine who is interested in our 
cause.” 

“Interested?” the other man ex- 
claimed, throwing down his pen. “So 
far as | am concerned... .” 

“Well, then,” Barboza replied. I 
howed, and we went on. 

“Now then,” he said when we had 
mounted to the third floor, “you will 
find two dozen people in a salon gath- 
ered around a poor fool who has no 
other ambition in this world but to be 
fawned upon by women. Unfortunately 
he has all the qualities calculated to 
make a man ridiculous, and he is 
ridiculous to a very high degree. But 
here with us, he is a great man. 
Women press around him and hang on 
his every word. They make advances 
to him—obvious ores. Here he is supe- 
rior to all the men of his circle, and 
we naturally see to it that he shall 
have handsome and clever rivals to 
drive from the field... .” 

Beyond the door things were very 
lively. A murmur arose, and we heard 
excited shouts. I could distinguish 
masculine voices and among them the 
shrill anxious cries of women. 

“A quarrel, a jealous quarrel,” Bar- 
hoza explained. “That goes along with 
it. Come on!” 

Inside, things had evidently sub- 
sided for a time. We entered an ante- 
chamber. But while the valet was 
gravely relieving us of our coats, the 
company seemed to grow more excited 
again. | heard a man exclaiming curtl 


and ill-humouredly—and then followed 
another somewhat uncanny silence, 

Barboza turned around and. gaj 
with a friendly smile: “Please ap. 
nounce us, Jacques!” 

The servant preceded us in his dark 
silver-trimmed livery. But just as he 
placed h's hand on the knob he was 
hurled violently backwards. The doo; 
burst open, and an emaciated itt); 





man appeared, accompanied on each 
side by two gentlemen in evening dress 
who were pleading with him earnestly. 
He was bald, with a disagreeable com. 
plexion—and_ his voice was hoarse 
with rage. 

“It is unheard of!” he was saying, 
“Oh, he will regret it. He'll find out, 
all right! No man can trifle with me. 
Yes, accompany me_ home, gentle. 
men! We will arrange everything im. 
mediately. Ah, he will see, he will 
SCC. . ae 

Barboza and I had stepped quickly 
to one side, and apparently had not 
even been noticed by the angry little 
man. The attendant, who was ordered 
to call a cab, hurried out—and soon we 
heard the veices of the three resound. 
ing from the lower stairway. 

“A duel,” Barboza said calmly. “I 
almost forgot that it was arranged for 
today.” And a genuinely roguish smile 
appeared on his lips. 

| made no answer. 

“Come, we will leave,” he went on. 
“T am sorry that you have seen so 
little. Some other time you shall see 
more. Permit me to accompany you 
part of the way?” 

Just as we were about to leave the 
ante-chamber, the door behind us 
opened a little and I caught a glimpse 
of a woman’s face as she peered in 
with curiosity and then disappeared 
again a moment later. 

“A pretty woman,” I said. 

“Yes, there are some charming little 
creatures here,” Barboza_ answered, 
and we descended the stairs. 

Outside, it was mild and clear. We 
reached the Champs-Elysées and went 
along them almost in silence. Finally 
we arranged for another meeting, and 
{ took this opportunity to drop my 
Marseilles pseudonym and to give him 
my real name instead. He smiled. 
Nothing came of our new engage: 
ment, however—for which I am to 
blame. ... 

We separated in the centre of the 
Place de la Concorde. It was quite late, 
and by now everything was quiet. “And 
hy the way,” he said, as he gripped my 
hand, “it has not escaped me that you 
are unhappy. Some misfortune beyond 
reparation?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“You lost someone?” 

“Yes. And there can be nothing done 
for that, can there?” 

He was silent a moment. Then he 
motioned with his hand in the direc: 
tion of the church of the Madeleine, 
whose Corinthian columns I could see 
looming in the darkness. His features 
altered; the masks of both the bour- 
geois and the adventurer fell away in 
succession; his face took on an ex- 
pression which I had seen there many 
times during a storm at sea, the ex- 
pression of a man who is simple and 
naive—and he said twice over. “Pray, 
perhaps!” 
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SILVER COFFEE POT BY JACOB MARSH OF LONDON, 
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the 
. It is the glamor of the past that makes Old English 
mt | silver a delight to own—quite apart from its own 
| g quite apart fi 
; , 
| perfect beauty. Our collection contains examples of 
he 
a the work of the most esteemed early silversmiths. 
: JEWELERS IN NEW YORK FOR 118 YEARS 


FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET, NEW YORK +=: + PARIS + PALM BEACH + SOUTHAMPTON 
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America. the 


rat r t 
44a010N tiie - 


wickedness of man. Who could have 


f God and the 


foreseen then that the time would 
come when exactly the contrary § at- 
titude we ild | held? To-day when 
such men as Ghandi and Keyserling 


want to our Occidental civili- 


question 

zation and oppose it to the immutable 

wisdom of the Orient, is it not modern 

America that serves 
Except for the voy 

the family of Orleans 

combat the anti-abolitionists, and some 


as their text? 
ige of a prince of 
who came to 
accounts of French evangelists in the 
West, the period ot | 

quite devoid of documents to do with 
French travellers the United States. 


After 


exiled by Napoleon II who left curious 


1850, there are some republicans 


records. In 1858, a French author 


Assolant, who has since been forgotten, 


made himself famous by his short 
stories on life in America. He describes 
here the new California where “since 
the invention of revolvers, the least 


dispute ends in gun-fire,” and he treats 


his contemporaries to the spectacle of 
an America | | 


aps 
filled with “dishonest 


judges, journalists with a price, rant- 


ing divines who juggle with their ser- 
tossing bottles. 


mons like a clown 


gouged out, 


thefts, massacres, eyes 

and noses eaten away.” The French, 
who are loath to modify their judg- 
ments, were to see the whole of Ameri- 
ca in terms of this “rough life” until 


the close of the nineteenth century. 
Che first of the modern French travel- 
lers to break with this tradition which 
Fifth Avenue with the Far 
was the novelist 


Paul Bourget. 
brought back 


States the two volumes of Outre-Mer, 
which the New York Herald published 


in 1896, many 


confused 
West 
who 


from the United 


There are certainly 
books which 


especially when he 


make us 
tells us of 
thousand 


things in his 
smile: 
the “enormous liner of ten 
tons” which brought him across the 
Atlantic, and of the skyscrapers “four- 
teen stories high”, but Bourget was 
the first Frenchman to 
modern America, where 
to’take “an active cure.” although the 


gs he saw astonished and 


understand 


he had come 





over- 


Imed the old) European) in’ him 
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Continued 


“Sounds all right.” said Harold 
cheerfully. He rose again. he was 
going. “Six months, and no ques- 


tions asked. - « « No 
said?” 

“Not one.” 

“No unattached your 


“No young men at 


mirrors, you 


> 


men? 








“Fine! She'll recover!” His 


smile 


was all complacency. He bent above 
her hand, the one with the great emer- 
“We'll do, in our different 


. adjusting 


fitte t nth” 


ald on it. 
Ways, our January, 


then. Say the 


VANITY FAR 


Viisunderstood 
ugh »him think at one time 


of calling his book 


But certain 


{merican Shock, 
pages. notably those oy 
high society. the upper set of Newport, 
and on the American woman, where h 


himself the 


Henry James, contain very subtle dis. 


shows 


docile disciple of 








tinctions which may still apply today. 
Disengaging himself from the infly. 
ences of Fenimore Cooper and the ro. 


mantic traditions, he discusses with in- 


telligence the greatest of moder 
countries. And how many of us, since 
have not observed for ow 


the war, 


selves the which he de. 


experience 
scribes at the beginning of his book? 
“After departing from France with a 
profound disquietude as to the future 
felt this 
attitude drop away in the atmosphere 


from New 


of society.” Bourget writes, “ 


of action which 


York to Florida.” 


Fowards the close of the sixteentl 


Ut 


prevails 


century, the French Sulpician mission. 


aries who were led by their Indian 
cuides to the falls of Niagar s fel] on 
their knees in admiration and intoned 
the Magnificat. 


l In our days, it is on 
| 


New York that the 
voyagers are overwhelmed with admira- 


their arrival at 
tion. They are no longer affected by the 
marvels of nature, but by the accom. 
plishments of man. From Paul Bourget 
to André Maurois, in passing through 
Jules Huret, Marcel 
Prévost, what the travel documents 
now celebrate are Wall Street, the 
Equitable Building, or the Brooklyn 
Very few spare us the stock 
yards of Chicago or the workshops of 
Detroit. All our 
their 


Chevrillon, 01 


Bridge. 


early travellers are 
uniform in disillusionment at 
coming to America in search of wealth 
and failing to find it. In his deserip- 
tion of the American coast Jacques 
Cartier, who discovered Canada, writes 
pungent style of the 


“it is full of rocks which are 


in the sixteentl 
century: 
terrible and ill smoothed; neither mar- 
treasures.” The 


America were not to be 


vellous animals, nor 
“treasures of 
uncovered until four centuries later: 
and in accordance with an eternal and 
very moral law, man was to owe them 


to nothing but himself and his own 


industry. 


in the Glass 


from page 


She echoed, “The fifteenth.” 

“Good-night. Fine dinner, sir.” Har- 
old, man of the world, was gone. 

The glass that had mirrored his pas- 
sing reflected the dim and lofty room, 
the small gittering table in its mist 
of candlelight and behind it two fig- 
gentleman and_ his 


ures—the great 
unveiled 


young ward with suddenly 

ae be 1e 
eyes. Over the candles, the girl's face 
. . ad 
was extraordinarily lovely; she glowed. 


she bloomed like a flower. 
said to those other eyes in the glass: 


Her eyes 


“Six months. 
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ethaps it is that intangible quality we call charm 

that gives to this Early American Style in «Treasure» 

its unusual appeal. In any event, here is the re- 

straint and purity of line that one finds in only the best of 
18th Century design. And withal, a grace and delicacy that 
lends distinction to even the most simply appointed table... 
Obviously «Treasure» is STERLING, for STERLING is 

one of those standards of gracious living which one takes 
for granted. And only STERLING can become the «family 
silver» for your children and your children’s children . . . 


«THE ART OF TABLE SETTING» 
We have just published a portfolio with actual photographs, 
which illustrate model table settings. Made under the supervision 
of the author of a well known book of etiquette. We shall be 
glad to mail you a copy if you will send us postage or money 
order for 30c to cover a portion of its cost. 


BARR Ly AOMOB OR IC AN SOP Y nce. EN GRAV ED 


“The Early American’? comes in two styles—decorated after the manner of 
old fashioned hand engraving (as illustrated above), and also perfectly plain 
Both styles are equally correct as to tradition and as to the modern mode, 


‘Treasure’ Solid Silver 


STERLING 925/1000 FINE 


as 
BC im 


ROGERS, LUNT e» BOWLEN COMPANY : S//versmiths 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 


GREENFIELD . . : . MASSACHUSETTS 
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JAMES CRUZE 


- Director of Feature Photoplays, 


writes: 


ww» “In the direction of any of my big pic- 
ad tures, and especially during the filming 
of The Covered Wagon, the constant 
use of my voice demands that I keep it 
in first-class condition. As a cigarette 
smoker it was necessary that I find a 








cigarette which I could smoke without 
any chance of throat irritation or 
cough. After trying them all, I decided 
on Luckies. They are mild and mel- 
low —which both protects the throat 
and gives real smoke enjoyment.” 
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The Cream of 
the Tobacco Crop 


“The growth of LUCKY STRIKE Cigarettes 
is a wonderful thing but there is a reason, I 
know, because I buy the Tobacco for LUCKY 
STRIKE. I buy ‘The Cream of the Crop,’ that 
mellow, sweet smoking Tobacco that the Farmer 
justly describes as I have described it above. 
The quality of LUCKY STRIKE Cigarettes is 
telling. It is natural that the brand should show 
the tremendous growth a 
that it is showing today.” MMi 


Tobacco Buyer 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


©1928, The American Tobacco Co., Ince. 
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ys BY APPOINTMENT TO H, R. HM, Tole THE PRINCE OF WALES oe 


Crisp English weather, with copse and tield as colorful as some old sporting print, marks this day of 
teeplechasing at the Melton Mowbray hunt meeting. From a carefully chosen point of vantage, Lady 
lane Dorset vatches the races. Fair and tresh as the day itself is the wite of Sir Arthur Dorset... and 


possessed of a complexion exquisitely smooth and clear, Prue to tradition, the women of [:ngland 


eas fair toda’ they were a century and a half ago... true to tradition, ves, but due, too, to a famous 
British toilet ip. Yardlev’s Old Ienelish Lavender. Enelish women (and this is the fact, have 
found, witl rt Parisians, too) are sensible of its pertect purity... and believe that no other soap 
1 etter ¢] c, the, or stimulate their skin. Lady Jane Dorset seeks the fragrance of 


pi e other Yardley products. lengland’s best, obtainable anywhere in America. “Uhe Luxury 


. \\ Bag t three large cakes S31, or y<c¢ the cake; Lavender Pertume, 31; Face Powder, 345 
Compact, 31.25; Vale, soc; Sachet ‘Vablets, 25¢; Shampoo, sc the cartridge; Bath Salts, $1; Bath Dusting 


Powder, 31.50. Yardlev, 8 New Bond Street, London; 1s-19g Madison Square North, New Y ork; 


F ¥ Fes Z Py 4 F : } > +) ae 4 , te ‘ - . , } ; > 
Poront nd Parts. On f oa ur clientele we have refrained from using acthal names. 
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A bronze, “Playdays’, i Harriet Frishmuth 


A beau iful ensemble, of carved emeralds 
: ) J.E.;CALDWELL & CO. 


with navette and baguette diamonds, in mod- 
ernistic trend The qua lity of th e gems and the 


color of the emeralds are most exceptional. 


Philadelphia 
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T is but a step of three 
short blocks from Grand 
Central to this bank—a 
logical place for your account. 


Logical for many reasons besides 
that of convenient location. ‘For 
at this othce you will receive what- 
ever banking or trust service you 
may require, in surroundings that 
will appeal to you, with the kind 
of personal attention on the part 
that will 


of othcers and clerks 


please you. 


Come in and let us tell you the 


moderate balance requirements. 


Fifth Avenue Office 
Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


Cfifth cAvenue G- 44% Street 
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Clarence Brown 


(Continued from page 79) 


large doses of Freud. But alas for 
dreams! He only succeeded in making 
them appreciate Tom Mix and Fred 
Thomson all the more. 

The shrewd Brown, having trav- 
eled across the nation many times as 
an automobile mechanic, and having 
fought for its far-off democracy as an 
aviator, was to make no such mistake 
as the sincere Frenchman who had 
given him his first chance in the films. 
The assistant director knew his nation. 

The first film he made was called 
The Great Redeemer. It had all the 
ingredients properly mixed for the 
Christian hordes who follow the Sad 
Master of the Golden Word. Freud 
remained in Vienna. 

A year ago, when Maurice Tour- 
neur had difficulty on the Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer lot, the officials, with typi- 
cal indelicacy, asked Brown to com- 
plete the picture. Brown refused. With 
his usual reticence, he made no com- 
ment. 

Months later, I asked the pupil 
his opinion of the master. “Maurice 
Tourneur is God to me.... he taught 
me all I know,” was the reply—and 
then—silence. 

His reticence, in speech, and re- 
serve in manner, gives the impression 
of austerity. Not glib, he is unable, 
in the languages of the producers to 
“talk a good picture”. His expression 
is completely visual. He carries the 
silence of undiscovered places into 
his work. No loud word is said upon 
his set. When he instructs a player 
his words cannot be heard two feet 
away. 

In forming large groups for back- 
grounds his assistant wields the mega- 
phone. 

Brown makes no motion that will 
keep his mind from the work in hand. 
Ilis instructions are terse and vivid. 

All is routine in his direction of a 
film. Allowing for the proper fluctua- 
tions in humanity, and the varying 
emotions of drama, Brown makes of 
his work, as nearly as possible, an 
exact science. 

Three of his films have been listed 
among the best made in their respec- 
tive years, Smouldering Fire, The 
Goose Woman and The _ Signal 
Tower. 

Known to the trade as “directors” 
pictures”, his films are studied by 
those other directors who do not be- 
lieve that an assistant director can 
ever become a worthwhile director. 

Brown does not, as in the case of 
so many directors, allow players to 
“steal the picture”. His players, as 
they should be, are at all times sub- 
ordinate to his story. Even the work 
of Greta Garbo does not make the 
spectator forget that Clarence Brown 
directed Flesh and the Devil, a ten 


reel film. So well knit is the story of 
this picture that it gives the effec 
of a six reel film. Brown is one of the 
few American directors who really 
understands cinema values. 

Much is said in the public prints 
about European cinema players, It 
is often forgotten that they usually 
lack restraint. Many of them, furious 
and blustery in Europe, often become 
worse in America. 

Miss Garbo’s work, under Brown’s 
direction, showed decided improve. 
ment. 

Clarence Brown is under contract 
to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. This com. 
pany has been responsible for some 
excellent films in the past. Despite 
this fact, it still labors under that 
bane of the motion picture tribe—an 
inferiority complex. It seeks in devious 
ways to protect itself. 

Laurence Stallings, a young man of 
some literary promise a few years ago, 
was dined and wined for a month in 
Hollywood. He returned to New York 
and in the pages of the World, at- 
tacked film citizens in general. 

He is now in the service of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. It is said that this 
company has inserted in his contract 
the clause that he is to be given ten 
thousands dollars additional each year. 
so long as he refrains from criticism 
of Hollywood and its filmy citizens. 
The lesson of the world, so obvious 
that peasants can learn it, that opin- 
ion breaks through all barriers in 
time, seems to have been lost by the 
gentlemen wielding power over such 
men as Brown and Stallings. 

Clarence Brown is more likely to 
become the first great American direc: 
tor than any other man now peering 
above the cinema horizon. He is dis- 
passionate, with a well developed 
sense of story form, a perfect balance, 
being neither over emotional nor senti- 
mental. 

A cultivated man, well grounded 
in the humanities, he has no illusions 
about films. And yet, year after year, 
his pictures rank with the best. He is 
among the highest salaried men in 
the world. 

It cost two hundred thousand dol- 
lars to film Flesh and the Devil. The 
picture is expected to gross five mil- 
lion dollars. 

As it proves Brown’s ability to 
judge the herd, and to make them 
pay for touches of artistry, his salary 
is now understood to be six thousand 
dollars a week. As an automobile en- 
gineer he would have worked more 
than a year for this amount. 

Without buying or selling, and at- 
tending strictly to the business in 
hand, he has, with mathematical pre- 
cision become one of the greatest di- 
rectors in the world. 
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Case *ogg B 

George D.—Born Portsmouth, N. H., 1883. From Exeter to Yale. Graduated 1906. Brilliant 
scholar, writer and conversationalist. Two years on New York dailies. First novel ‘‘Dreams,”’ 
1909, disclosed author's romantic and emotional nature. For some reason, he was not popular 
with literary set. Engaged, 1911, to daughter of prominent Boston banker. Sensation followed 
her sudden elopement with another. Paris 1913.Second novel 1914, a failure. Seeking forgetfulness, 
turned to social life, but met with short-lived welcome. Became recluse until War, in which he 
served brilliantly. In 1919 produced admirable novel, “Forsaken Gods.’’ Critics, pulpit and 
press hailed him as genius. Society, however, still refused to accept him. Reported engaged to 
English actress in fall of 1927. Nothing came of it. 


He never knew why 
( REMEMBER—Nothing exceeds halitosis (unpleasant breath) } 
| | 


as a social offense. Nothing equals Listerine as a remedy. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Just Walking 


(Continued from page 76) 


we were going but was beyond the 
little river. Now and then we saw the 
moving lights of automobiles. 

Why we were walking like that no 
one knew. Where we were going no 
one cared. No one offered to turn 
back. What I think is that the fel- 
lows I was with were just fed up, 
being day after day in a crowded 
court room hearing a murder trial, see- 
ing the game going on that Fred had 
talked to me about, later writing and 
sending in their murder stories for 
the newspapers. They had all done it 
that evening before I saw them. 

We walked and walked and the man 
named Tom, I had never seen before 
that evening, was beside me and we 
must have got some ways ahead of 
the others. Suddenly he began to talk. 
His talk was about another walk he 
had taken on another evening. He 
began to talk about it. He said he 
was in Chicago and it was spring. He 
had been sent out on some assignment. 
Why he had so hated to cover it he 
couldn't remember. It was some messy 
affair, a divorce or something, if he 
remembered rightly. It was late after- 
noon, he said, and he was walking 
along State Street in Chicago. 

First, he said, he met a man who 
was the father of another reporter he 
knew. The man was an old Jew. This 
fellow, named Tom, had met him 
with his son. That, he said, was at 
State and Madison Streets in Chicago. 
He said he was going along the street 
when this man, the old one, suddenly 
plucked at his and when he 
turned around the old man put a 
hand on his arm and pulled him over 
against a building. 

Nothing special about the encoun- 
ter. It, however, upset Tom. He said 
hearing the old Jew talk like 


hearing the woman laugh in the build- 
£ 


coat 


was 


ing for housing the insane. 

The man in the street with Tom 
pressed him against the building and 
began to talk. He was a cutter for 
some big tailoring establishment. He 
wanted to tell Tom that he was an 
artist at his trade. He kept telling him 
that, insisting on it. You understand 
Tom had seen the man but once be- 
fore and then quite casually. He knew 
nothing of the man’s ability, didn’t 
care, he said. It was an odd thing to 
have happen in Chicago, on State 
Street, you'll admit that. At first Tom 


drunk. He 


thought the man was 
wasnt. 
After he got away from that one 


Tom went along the street and met 
another man. It was a fellow he knew 
but slightly. This one, he said, worked 
in an office where he had once gone 
to get a story. The second man sud- 
denly made a proposal. “Ill tell you 
what.” he said, “let’s, you and 1, get 
out of town.” 

It was an odd proposal surely but 
Tom said he took it up. What induced 
him to do it he did not know. He said 
he and the man went to a railroad 
station and got on a train and that 
they rede until dark and then got off. 

They began to walk. That was all 
to it. The man named Tom told me 
he had never spoken to anyone of 
what happened that night. It had all 
seemed too queer and crazy. 

He and the man he hardly knew 


had just walked and waiked. He said 
the man could sing. They Kept pass. 


ing through little industrial towns 
such as are scattered over ie prairies 
about Chicago. When they came to 


a town the man with him began ty 
sing in a fine baritone voice. Once 
they were stopped by a policeman ‘y 
a town, who asked them what they 
were up to, and the man with Tom 
laughed and said “just singing.” 

They walked all night and in the 
morning took a train back to the city, 
Tom almost got fired because he 
hadn’t tended up to his assignment, 
He did not know what else to Say so 
he said he had been drunk. He said 
nothing else happened. 

As for our crowd, we had a singer 
with us, too. I am talking now of the 
evening I walked with the newspaper 
men, the time we walked in that road 
along the crest of the hill. The road 
kept getting worse and worse. Pretty 
there seemed to be 
all. We stopped. 

It was then our singer began to 
sing. By that time it might have been 
twelve o'clock. small 
house just below us at the foot of the 
hill on which we stood and on the 
bank of the little river. At first we 
did not know the house was there. 

We stood on the hill and the man 
with us—it was the one named 
George, a little, red-headed man | 
hadn’t noticed before—began to sing 
in what seemed to the rest of us a 
really lovely voice. I don’t know how 
long he sang but as he sang we all 
became conscious of the house below 
at the foot of the hill. 

We became conscious of it because 


soon no road at 


There was a 


people began coming out of the house. 
Whoever they were, and they were 
no doubt farming people, there might 
have been some five or six of them. 
You know how a man’s eyes become 
accustomed to the light when he is 
out at night like that. First we. stand- 
ing on the hill and listening to our 
man sing, saw the house and then we 
saw the people come out and stand 
and look up the hill to where we were. 
George quit singing presently and 
there was silence. We began drifting 
off along the hillside road toward 
town. [ hardly know how far we went. 
Then the thing happened that put 
a sort of finishing touch to our walk. 
There was a singer down there among 
the farming people, too, a woman 
singer. We could still see the group 
of people standing before the house 
and then the of their singer 
came up to us. Whoever it was sang 
only one song, and then we all walked 
back along the road and past the in- 
sane asylum and to the hotel where 
the newspaper men were staying. I 
went to my own hotel. It was just 4 
night and a walk, such a thing as 
sometimes happens. Why it seems im 
portant I can’t say. The next day when 
I went back to Chicago I had lost my 
job. The newspaper men stayed on 
their jobs. They went right on finish- 
ing up that murder trial. I cant even 
remember whether or not the woman 
who was on trial and who wes trying 
to get out of killing some man by 
proving herself insane did it or not 
When I saw Frank Downie again 
never even took the trouble to ask. 


voice 
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Smooth 


as Stabilated Motoring 


Regardless of the weight or wheelbase of your car, it 
can now be made to give you undreamed-of comfort, 
safety and smoothness. 

A new method, a method that steps far ahead of the 
old ways of trying to check or absorb bobbing and tossing 
after they begin, now attacks these discomforts at their 
source. They cannot take place, because this new 
method eliminates the cause of the trouble. Instead of 
dealing with the throw or the toss or the bounce, this 
new Watson method gets rid of the force that would 
cause the throw or the toss or the bounce. 

The explanation is simple. The cause of a throw is 
force—recoil force. This force follows each compression 
of the car springs. Simultaneously with the compression 
of the car springs, Watson Stabilators flash to “holding” 
position and are thus waiting, instantly ready, to offset 
the recoil force. The force then, instead of having noth- 

PORK 


LARGE CARS 


An outstanding number of America’s foremost heavy cars come with 
Watson Stabilators, Type C7. Tests showed these manufacturers that 
Stabilated Motoring is a necessity: Chrysler . Dodge Senior . Dodge 
Victory . DuPont . Duesenberg . Franklin . Gardner . Hudson . Meteor 
Nash . Packard Six Packard Eight 

COMPLETE FOR ALL HEAVY CARS $48 ..IN THE FAR WEST $49 


Peerless Stearns-Knight 


ing to do but throw the car body and passengers, finds 
itself confronted by a second job—in addition to forcing 
upward against the car body it must also drag the 
Stabilators. This dragging of the Stabilators (right from 
the beginning of the movement) uses up a great portion 
of this force and thus leaves 77 the springs, not enough 
force to throw the body and passengers, but just the 
proper amount to gently and smoothly //ft them back 
to position. 

This Watson Method of removing the cause of throws 
removes the necessity for checking or absorbing throws 
after they have started—with Watsons, there just simply 
are no throws. 

So why tolerate throws! 

Your neighborhood dealer is waiting to demonstrate 
Stabilated Motoring ov your own car. John Warren 
Watson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR LIGHT CARS 


Owners of millions of America’s light weight cars can now enjoy the new 
sensation of Stabilated Motoring. New Watson Stabilators, Type AA, 
are expressly designed to conquer the riding peculiarities of small, 
short-wheelbase cars, such as: Chevrolet . Dodge . Oakland . Whippet 
Oldsmobile . Pontiac 


Chrysler . Nash . Star . Essex . Wolverine . 


COMPLETE FOR ALL LIGHT CARS $28..IN THE FAR WEST $29 


mW AT S O NG 


STABILATOR 














Varying in mode with the 
centuries, jewelry has been 
the magic medium with 
which to express sparkling 
charm of personality. 





POET 


JEWELERS 


S that LAST 


Consult. your Jeweler 
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A Novelist’s 
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$17 


The Piety of Doubt:-You may— 
with impunity—call me a liberal, a 
rationalist, or a skeptic. I accept the 
terms readily, and fail to see in them 
the reproof which you may have in- 
tended. For, however much I should 
like to have everyone enjoy complete 
freedom, IT know only too well that 
there are few people who could use 
such freedom to advantage, and that 
the majority would certainly misuse 
it. And however willing I should be. 
in the absence of other resources, to 
utilize intelligence for the investiga- 
tion of nobler or humbler truths, I 
realize its many limitations and inad- 
equacies. So far as my doubts 
have enough of 
facts in them to bring them nearer to 


own 
are concerned, they 


piety than what you call your religion. 


$18 


Theological Erratum:—This premo- 
nition of the consider a 
question which you address to the in- 
finite. Yet you wrong. It is the 
answer which echoes back to you out 
of the infinite. and the only one that 
yeu are entitled to expect. 


div ine you 


are 


$19 
To Religious Fanatics:—The dis- 
tance between religious feeling and 
dogma is infinitely greater than that 


between dogma and religious insanity. 
$20 


The Great Undefined:—So long as 
every fool, theologian, bigot, and jour- 
nalist permits himself to understand 
and apply the word God as is most 


convenient for him at the moment, 
all discussion of religious issues 


must remain fruitless. 


$21 
The Futility of Religious Debate: 

Even the freest thinkers often evince 
a certain narrowness. They become 
cautious, and even cowardly, as soon 
as the subject turns upon what are 
called religious matters. Though they 
have set themselves against all 
piety, their awe at certain accepted 


may 


ideas, even at words which bear upon 
religious concepts, will still persist. 
Indeed, one must not fail to recognize 
their reluctance, — by 
which an even more rigorous demar- 
cation of the 
avoided. Is it 


aversion or 


concept, religion, is 
not strange that 
people who are in other respects quite 


even 


intelligent will speak of irreligion as 
a reproach, and even as a disgrace. 
and that many also feel it to be so? 
Have people not yet come to realize 
the fact that irreligion in the 
sense is as non-existent as atheism? 


true 


There are superior persons who simply 
take no 
ligious problems and prefer to concern 


interest in the so-called re- 


themselves with other matters. such as 


questions of history or of natural 


science, for instance, being content 
with the one thoroughly unimpeachable 
dogma that there are certain laws 


operating outside us independently 
of our will; but at the same time they 


refuse to believe in a personal or an- 


VANITY Fag 


Laboratory 


05) 


thropomorphic God who interests him 
self in their private destiny. Yet every. 
one, even the most godless, substitutes 
another concept, another idea, another 
superstition in the very place of tha 
which was God to someone else. Since 
the world was first created, how much 
intellectual energy has been uselessly 
expended on the discussion of religious 
questions; and how long will it still 
be before people have decided to cop. 
sider all such reflections and argy. 
ments for what they really are—hal. 
lucinations within the metaphysical? 
$22 

Faith and the Infinite:—Whatever 
the height to which faith thinks jt 
has mounted, when measured against 
the infinite (and what else is there 
to measure it against?) it is just as 
far removed as doubt from God. 





$92 
$23 


Religion and Philosophy :—Submis. 
sion—or rebellion? Yes, if only the 
matter could be decided once and 
for all. To know when one is called 
for, and when the other—what is relig. 
ion, or philosophy, or both. 





$21 


Doubters and Believers :—The world 
would be better off if every believer 
did not feel himself superior to the 
doubter in nobility of soul, and every 
doubter did not have the same a: 
titude towards the believer on the 
score of intelligence. The doubter can 
also be an imbecile, and the believer 
a scoundrel—and vice versa. 


$25 


Laissez-faire:—Belief and doubt 
have nothing to do with progress and 
evolution. The world is advanced by 
actions alone; and since both believer 
and doubter can be active, it will be 
best to leave everyone in that mental 
condition which is conducive to his 
activity. 


$26 


“True Faiths” :—What a strange ten 
dency of mankind to jeopardize even 
the few relative certainties which they 
were able to conquer for themselves in 
the course of time, not really through 
the discovery of new facts, but simply 
through doubt as to the relative cer 
tainty of those heretofore discovered! 
And these doubts find their strongest 
exponents among the so-called be 
lievers. It is they who always tend to 
deride the evidences of our senses and 
the inferences of our reason, and to 
discard the few problematical facts of 
knowledge which we do have, setting 
up in their place a faith which they 
often, haughtily enough, choose to call 
the true faith, as though that were 
any less problematical. 


$27 


Irony Among the Orthodox:—We 
know of many of the orthodox who 
have strayed from God because they 
were visited with misfortune, even 
though they brought it upon them 
selves. But we have yet to see the 

(Continued on page 128) 
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504 holes ©» 
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87.3 a of golf... played 
with a single KroFute ball 


golf ball 





1 ike 
Ay hee 
/ Yay that it can be 
——4 O—' euaranteed for 72 holes of 
= play. Butit took us s7x years 


erfect the Kro-Flite—a ball which 
not be cut, but which 
cannot be outdriven by other 


make of ball. Such amazing durability 


P 
C only can 


any 





combined with maximum distance is 


The longest drive 


ANd... 


425 yards... was made 


with another KRO- FLITE 


of 1927 


This record drive of 425 yards was 
made with a Kro-Flite ball and with 
a Kro-Flite steel-shafted driver. 

There’s distance in every 


Kro-Flite 


Comparative tests made with the 








afeature that belongs to the Kro-Flite “y~ 

alone. No other golf ball has it! 
Last vear many records were made with Unfortunately, the ball was lost after 
Kro-Flites, both for exceptional durability reaching this amazing total of 504 holes, or 


1d for exceptional distance. 


Heading the list are the experiences of 
red M. Wheelock, of Portland, Maine, 
1of a pla pal Course at 





ver on the Munici 


Youngstown, Ohio. The two letters from 
Mr. Wheelock, quoted below, speak for 
hemselves 

July 9, 1927. 

[t iy interest vou to know that on the 
17th of June of this year, I purchased at the 
caddie house of the Old Orchard Golf and 
Country Club, of which I am a member, one 
of your Kro-Fl te balls. I have played with 


414 holes of golf, a oer to 
or 71.7 miles. The ball c 
not show a single cut.”’ 

Verv truly yours, 
Fred. M. Wheelock. 
gust 1, 1927 

ma ith further ee to sale Kro- Flice 
ball, bout w hich you wrote, will say that 
I am enclosing playing schedule for 90 ad- 
ditional holes p slaved with this ball, bringing 
the total to 504 holes, or 87.3 miles.’ 
Very truly yours, 


Fred. M. Wheelock. 


1 ] 
this same ball, 


126,316 yards, loes 


se 


+ 


Il 


might have gone many holes further, for 


was still in excellent condition. 


The following quotation from an article 


in the Youngstown Telegram, July 14, 1927, 


tells the story of what we believe 
longest drive made 
ing ‘ 


of Season, 


and 


WwW 


\ 


-* 


to be the 
> last year. Under the head- 
Muny Golfer Registers Longest Smack 


’ the article goes on to say: 


. he got hold of one on the No. 2 tee 


spanked it When the distance 
I 


as measured it was found that the drive 
‘as good for the almost unbelievable dis- 
nce of 425 yards. 


tal 
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driving machines at Chicopee, Mass., 
Pinehurst, N.C. ,and Putney, England, 
have proved the astonishing distance 
in the Kro-Flite ball. These machines hit 
every ball with exactly the same power. The 
result is always the same. The Kro-Flites give 
as great as or greater distance than any other 
make of ball —foreign or domestic. 


No other golf ball is so tough 


test is the most murderous 
given a golf ball. A heavily 
weighted knife drops on the ball at terrific 
speed. There has never been a ball tested— 
except the Kro-Flite—which this knife has 
not cut completely through the cover. The 
worst it has ever done toa Kro-Flite is barely 
to dent it. 


The guillotine 
one that can be 


Whether you hack it or smack it, you will 
get a thrill from playing the Kro-Flite. For 
if you top it viciously, it is a thrill to find 
the ball unmarred, as good as new, for an 
almost unbelievable number of holes. And 
when you meet it fair off the tee, the distance 
you get is worth talking about for the rest 
of the hole—often for the entire eighteen 
holes. So let your professional or sports 
dealer supply you with Kro-Flites. Perhaps 
you will make a record with this ball, too. 





A. G. SpaLtp1InGc & Bros. 
105 Nassau Street, New York City 
FREE—Please send me your new golf booklet 
“Your Game Begins before You Start to Play. 
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Q Hlicays have Three Kinds of Writing Paper in Your Home — & 












































= Cive Wings to Your Words 


— 
C 


[ P INTO the skies—a letter to someone a continent's breadth 
away. Back. wings the reply. Delivery speed almost as 
though the destinations were just across town, Methods and cus- 
toms changed to keep pace with the requirements of a progres. 
sive ave. Modern needs have changed other Customs. too, have 
established the common-sense custom of three kinds of writing 


paper for the well appointed home, 








’ . \eace 
Crane s—for the verv best dal 
Eaton's Highland Linen — for every day correspondence 2 
Eaton's Deckle Vellum —a flat sheet for the man. 
am 
Ask vour dealer to show vou the latest <tvles in air mail <tation- 
ery designed by Faton, Crane & Pike. 
katon, Crane & Pike Company. Pittsfield. Mass. 
Factories at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, and Toronto, Canada. 
c o 
» es . ° 
e é 
QUO CTANMC XxX FIRE 
2 a = 
How would you write or respond FATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
toa dinner invitation? DEVI f M 
Secral cepondence - es added umportance as our lives grow busic r I The I 
i sinereasingly important to social progress. An 
espe of twenty-five cent= has been placed on our new 
h fred and fifty-six page book, **The Etiquette of Letter Writin Send Nas 
the spon and juarter today. 
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(PATTERNS from left 
af to risht are Princess 
Mary, Washington, Princess 
“\nne, \ntique. Tea Spoons 
are priced from $25 to $209 per 
dozen. Dinner Knives from 
S4 } to es and Dinner Forks 
from 45 to Ds4e The four 
piece Coffee Set in Princess 


Anne is $270, without the 


/ a ) waiter, D160. Special booklets 
. = “ ) ; illustrating each pattern will be 
Who Cc eaull ul _—* why ‘ sent upon request. 


The art of designing fine silverware is not something to hack of these patterns. The founders of Wallace learned 
be mastered in a year—or even in a lifetime. Perhaps that their trade from “Early American” masters, whose work 
is the secret of the superlative loveliness of such Wallace is now treasured in museums and great collections. 
designs as Princess Mary, Washington, Princess Anne and wee ee ee © eR. Wallace & Sons Manufacturing 
Antique. Four generations of artist-silversmiths stand Company, 704 Wallace Park, Wallingford, Connecticut. 
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WALLACE. STERLING SILVER 
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ALFRED DUNHILL O! 
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Silver 


Enamel i 
Ster 





$5.00. ..Gold-plated model, S-.50. . . Lacquer 
plain colors, $10.00...Lacquer Enamel in fancy designs, $15.00 
xr Silver, 320.00 Solid Gold and | mel up to $500.00. 


pl ited model, 


HE new DUNHILL 
VANITY meets gracefully 
the eternal feminine plea for 
“something different” piace Here 
in a single dainty unit are com- 
bined for the first time the four 


prime requisites to make-up. 


Counterpart in appearance of the 
famous briquet, the DUNHILL 
VANITY offers the samme fascinat- 
ing ease of use oce Flip the cap and 
, ae 
1ecre 1s your ame a g Ow Ing 
lipstick, which may be withdrawn 
from the case entirely or applied 
in its stationary form .. Within 
the “fuel” chamber nestle the 
rouge and poudre compacts and, 


of course, the inevitable mirror. 


You will find a variety of models, 
in metal and enamel finishes, now 
being featured by all the smart 
ss Complete, with re- 


shops 


fillable cosmetics in the favoured 


Ie 


be 
shades s:Po.00 to 000.00. 


THE NEW 


IDIUNIHELL 
VAN TIDY 


LONDON and E. & J. 





BASS, INC., NEW YORK 


VANITY FAIR 


A Complete Handbook of Opinion 


(Continued from page 68) 


16.0, Ibsen (first modern playwright) 
15.8, Flaubert 15.6, Shelley 15.1, 
Sophocles 14.9, and Aristotle and 
Walt Whitman (first American) both 
with 14.8. (Charles Chaplin, tied with 
Duse, Chopin and Montaigne at 13.9, 
is the highest living person on the list.) 

The fifteen lowest scores are: Tied 
for low mark with .1, Andrew Vol- 
stead and Edgar A. Guest, closely fol- 
lowed by “Peaches” Browning (now 
in vaudeville). 2, Adele Astaire .4, John 
Roach Straton .5, Will Hays and Tex 
Rickard tied at .7, Milt Gross and Johan 
S. Sumner, Secretary of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, .8, Frank 
Crane .9, Nathalia Crane, Texas Guinan 
and Queen Marie of Roumania, all to- 
gether at 1.0, Aimée Semple MacPher- 
son 1.1, New York Evening Graphic 
A. 

Notable ties are: Bernarr MacFad- 
den, publisher of the Evening Graphic, 
and Jim Tully 1.4, Wilhelm Hohen- 
zollern and Lenore Ulric 2.6, “Babe” 
Ruth and Lady Murasaki, 3.2, The Ten 
Commandments, Marcel Proust and 
Ovid 10.9, Al Smith and Mary Garden 
4.3, George Gershwin and Scriabine 
4.2, Maria Jeritza and Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler 4.1, Gene Tunney and Marx 
Brothers 4.0, just above Alexander 
Woollcott at 3.9, Mary Pickford and 
Gertrude Stein 3.7, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jean Cocteau and George Bellows 4.8, 
John Barrymore and Paul Morand 5.3, 
Statue of Liberty, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Florida and Sainte-Beuve 
5.5, just below Santayana at 5.6, Lillian 
Gish and John Dewey at 5.7, Marie 
Laurencin, Darrow, Thomas Gray and 
Attila all ‘rate 5.9, Willa Cather 
and Paul Robeson 6.0, Calvin Coolidge, 
Thomas Malory, Galsworthy and 
Schénberg 6.1, John Erskine and W.S. 
Gilbert 6.2, Sherwood Anderson and 
Robert Frost 6.4, Ruskin, Paul White- 
man and Eva Le Gallienne 6.6, 
Trotsky, Sinclair Lewis, Moussorgsky 
and Ravel 6.8, Paderewski and Anita 
Loos 7.2, Petrarch and the American 
Mercury 7.3, Henry Ford, Abelard and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 7.5, Ring Lard- 
ner and Max Reinhardt 7.9, Lewis Car- 
roll and Johann Strauss, 8.0, Edna St. 
V. Millay, Alexander Pope, Melville 
and Oscar Wilde, 8.2, Meredith and 
D’Annunzio 8.3, California, Masefield 
and Richard Strauss 8.4, Somerset 
Maugham, George Jean Nathan and 
Henri Rousseau 8.7, Mussolini and Max 
Beerbohm 9.3, James Joyce, Motion 
Pictures, Emerson and Schumann 9.6, 
Freud, Thomas Hardy, Eugene O'Neill, 
Degas and Brahms 10.8, Gauguin, 
Thackeray and Lucian 11.5, Plutarch 
and Henry Fielding 11.6, Whistler and 
Renoir 12.4, Birth Control and Titian 
13.0, Boccaccio, Confucius and Ana- 
tole France 13.1. 

Certain affinities among the ten 
critics will be noted; for example that 
Santayana, the philosopher, and Edgar 
A. Guest, the popular poet, arrive 
in many instances at the same opinion, 
however contrary their values may be. 
Ezra Pound and John Riddell often 
agree. Santayana is consistently the 
lowest-marker; Molnar and Sherwood 
Anderson are the most generously 
minded, though usually they do not 
share the same enthusiasms. 

Individual marks that reveal inter- 


esting points about the critics them. 
selves are: Sherwood Anderson gives 
Sherwood Anderson a blank, Birth 
Control 0, Dante 0, Theodore Dreiser 
21, F. Scott Fitzgerald 16, Henry Ford 
0, Greta Garbo 0, Ring Lardner 22 
Marcel Proust 8, “Babe” Ruth 14. 
Statue of Liberty 0, Gertrude Stein 
20, Ten Commandments 25, and he 
gives other 25's to Cézanne, Dostoiéy. 
sky, Fielding, Flaubert, Homer, Mel. 
ville and Shakespeare. 

Heywood Broun 
Anderson 7, Aristotle 1, Max Beerbohm 
21, Beethoven 4, Cézanne 0, Clarence 
Darrow 17, Shakespeare 14, and Shay 
24. 

Edgar A. Guest gives Birth Control 
2, Nicholas Murray Butler 2, Samuel 
Butler 1, Cézanne 0, Calvin Coolidge 
20, Henry Ford 20, Edgar Guest 0, 
James Joyce 0, Statue of Liberty 25, 
Ten Commandments 25, Volstead 0. 

Aldous Huxley gives Anderson 12, 
Lillian Gish 18, Hardy 18, Huxley 2, 
Morand 8, Santayana 13, Tolstoy 25, 

Alfred Kerr gives Alfred Kerr 18. 
Mencken 10, Mussolini 0, Nathan 9, 
Pickford 7, Poe 15, J. J. Rousseau 22, 
Santayana 0, Upton Sinclair 10, Statue 
of Liberty 25, Ten Commandments 
25, Trotsky 25. 

Ferenc Molnar gives Florida 20, 
Graphic 10, Morand 15, Napoleon 25, 
Nietzsche 24, Petronius 20, Ten Com. 
mandments 24, Lenore Ulric 17, Alex: 
ander Woollcott 18. 

Paul Morand gives Greta Garbo 25, 
Huxley 17, Morand 90, Nathan 20, 
Proust 22, Ten Commandments 0, Van 
Vechten 18, Whiteman 17. 

Ezra Pound gives Anderson 3, 
Confucius his only 25, Henry Ford 
20, Edna Millay 2, Mussolini 20, 
O'Neill 4, Ovid 21, Santayana 0, Shaw 
0, Ten Commandments 0. 

John Riddell gives Greta Garbo 
15, Guest 1, Marx Brothers 15, Lady 
Murasaki 15, Ten Commandments 0, 
Van Vechten 1, and Aeschylus, Beetho- 
ven, Birth Control, Euripides, Homer 
and Shakespeare 25. 

George Santayana gives Ford 0, 
Huxley 0, Mussolini 10, Nathan 0, 
O'Neill 0, Santayana 4, Ten Command- 
ments 0. 


gives Sherwood 


* 3 

Six years ago (in the April, 1922 
issue) a somewhat similar symposium 
was published in Vanity Fair, the 
critics at that time being Hey- 
wood Broun, Henry McBride, H. L. 
Mencken, George Jean Nathan, Bur- 
ton Rascoe, Paul Rosenfeld, Gil- 
bert Seldes, Deems Taylor, Edmund 
Wilson and Cuthbert Wright, and the 
scale of values carrying from plus 
25 to minus 25, indicating maximum 
active good and maximum active evil. 
In view of this differing basis of mark- 
ing and the difference between the 
composite character (if ascertainable) 
of the former list of critics and the 
composite character (if ascertainable) 
of the present list of critics, any com- 
parison between the results of the two 
symposia must have a very limited 
significance. The highest scores, how: 
ever, in the 1922 order of critical 
values were: Shakespeare 22.4, Bach 
22, Goethe 19.8, Anatole France 19.1, 
Beethoven 19, Nietzsche 19, Wagner 

(Continued on page 116) 
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“Made of 


FLEISHER XXX YARN- 


Foremost manufacturers 
now use this yarn for 
smart, up-to-date knitted 
garments. ~ Look for the 
Fleisher Guarantee Tag 


For more than fifty years “‘made of Fleisher’s yarn” 
has meant the best yarn money can buy. It still does. 
And today, because of.a startling new guarantee plan, 
inaugurated by S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., it 1s pos- 
sible for you to be as certain of Fleisher yarn quality 
in ready-to-wear garments, purchased in stores, as if 
you had hand-knit the garment yourself. 

Fleisher XXX Yarn used in high-class knitted outer- 
wear is guaranteed direct by Fleisher. The manu- 
facturers who are licensed to use the XXX Yarn 
have the same high standing in the garment trade 
that Fleisher has in the yarn business. They include 
makers of men’s and women’s sweaters, sports frocks, 
children’s suits, caps, gloves and other garments. 

Never before in the history of the knit goods in- 
dustry has there been a guarantee like this. Fleisher 
who makes the yarn is directly responsible to the 
customer who buys the garment at retail, regardless 
of where it is purchased. If a garment carrying the 
Guarantee Tag fails to give satisfaction in the quality 
of the yarn, we replace it absolutely without cost 
to you. 

Naturally, since a knitted garment can be no better 
than the yarn from which it is made, it is wise and 
prudent to buy yarn you are sure is good. There is 
no question about the quality of Fleisher XXX Yarn, 
no doubt of its merit. There is no longer any diffi- 
culty in telling what garments are made of Fleisher’s 
XXX Yarn. The Guarantee Tag indicates them. 
Look for it when you buy knitted wear. 
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THIS TAG PROTECTS YOUR PURCHASE 


Read this Fleisher Guarantee 


This garment is knitted of Fleisher XXX Guaranteed Yarn, 


a worsted yarn made entirely of especially selected, pure vir- 
gin wool, the wearing quality of which is GUARANTEED. 
If the yarn in this garment should fail to give you satis- 


factory wear, send it direct to us with this tag and the 
store sales slip, and we will replace the garment or at our 


option, refund the purchase price. S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, 
Inc., 25th and Reed Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Ss. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 


Makers of “The Fleisher Yarns? for more than half a century 
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Gentlemen’s Coats 
FOR TRAVEL AND OUTDOOR WEAR 


IN EVERY CLIME 


The coats here shown are from a group 
especially designed for travel and country 
wear in woolens of texture and weight suit- 
able for the purpose, including Kashmir, 
camel’s wool and Llama 

The tailoring ts skillfully executed for us 
by Hickey-Freeman, leading producers of 
gentlemen’s clothes ready-for-wearing, and 


other specialists of international reputation 


ER-[RIPLER & [O. 


Outfitters to Gentlemen - Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT 467 STREET 


New York 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Complete Handbook of Opinion 


“Continued from page 114) 


18.1, Leonardo da Vinci 17.4, Charles 
Chaplin 17.2, Flaubert 16.8, Aristotle 
16.7, Plato 16.5, George Washington 
16.5, Voltaire 16.4, Walt Whitman 
15.8. Other scores (which may be com- 
pared, to the reader's edification, with 
the new scores) are: Sherwood Ander- 
son 11.7, Irving Berlin 7.2, Debussy 
11.9, exactly thesame, Ring Lardner 7.9, 
ditto, Conrad 14.4, Dempsey6.1, Dreiser 
8.2, Douglas Fairbanks 0, F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald 1.0, Henry Ford minus 2.2, 
Mary Garden 8.6, Lillian Gish  .3, 
James Joyce 11.5, H. L. Mencken 8.5, 
Edna Millay 5.3, George Moore 9.4, 
George Jean Nathan 5.3, Eugene 
O'Neill 7.8, Walter Scott minus 5.8, 
Shaw 7.9, Upton Sinclair minus 1.8, 
and John S. Sumner minus 17.6. 


* * * 


George Santayana included with his 
entry for 1928 the following notes: 

“For this game I find that I need 
counters of two colours, one for weight 
and one for excellence. 

“T also need to distinguish con- 
temporary from ultimate weight; and 
again my deliberate esteem from my 
personal liking. 

“Accordingly I divide the 25 points 
allowed into 4 scales of 6 points each. 
Thus 24 points is my maximum, leav- 
ing 1 point fer unattainable perfection. 

“Where 0 is a sum without factors 
it means that I know nothing of the 
person concerned.” 

(Unfortunately, because of printing 
limitations, it was obligatory to omit 
Mr. Santayana’s sub-divisions and to 
include only his totals. Had this not 
been necessary, we should have had 
on the page doubtless the most exact 
and exhaustive analysis possible of 
the reputations under consideration.) 

Ezra Pound wrote: 

“1. No such set of numerical values 
exists; an algebraic set might be de- 
vised. 

“2. To ask me if I am an ancient or 
modern appears to me about as satis- 
factory as asking whether New York 
is west of Rapallo, or Rapallo east of 
New York. If I must classify myself I 
am perfectly willing to classify myself 
along with the conflict: immortal. 

“3. As a musician and a philosopher 
I must be allowed to ascribe to my 
numbers more significance than Mr. 
Weaver allows them, and I must reject 
his ambiguities; not being offered a 
set of minus values for people whose 
existence has caused more bother than 
benefit, I shall use zero as the mark of 
condemnation; ‘1’ as my estimate that 
the named person is probably valuable 
to the extent that their natural oils 
and bone phosphate can be employed 
for some material .utility; ‘2’ that I 
really know nothing about the person 
but give them the benefit of the doubt. 
‘13’ that the person is a_ personal 
friend upon whom I decline to pass 
judgment. 

“4. I shall’ zone my numbers, 20 
being my maximum for a man of ac- 


tion, that is to say a man doing his 
best in a given set of circumstances, 
but differing in his aim from Dante 
and Confucius who were occupied jp 
building up something of permanent 
value to the race as a whole. The 
satisfactory artist begins at my No. 20, 
where the great man of action leaves 
off. 

“T use zero for things which may 
have been useful once but are now 
more bother than good (vide the X 
Commandments). It is unfortunate 
you do not provide a double zero for 
things like Volstead that were evil jp 
their beginning and get worse with 
the lapse of time. 

“Napoleon gets his 21 because his 
‘Code’ probably — outbalances _ the 
damage he did.” 

Edgar Guest writes: 

“In the rather rapid manner in 
which I jotted down the notations | 
discovered that my judgment might 
be considerably changed if I cared to 
take time enough te discuss and con- 
sider each individual case. This, | 
presume, you did not wish done; nor 


did I have time to do it that way, 


Therefore, with me, zero indicates 
either total unfamiliarity with the 
character, or indifference, or a person 
by whom I am not affected one way 
or the other, or one of whom I am 
weary. In the main, I have tried to be 
honest with you and have rated the 
individuals as I have read them or of 
them, or been affected by them. I 
should not like to go so far as to say 
that where I have rated ones and twos 
that I am implying a low sense of 
approbation; I should prefer to have 
it understood rather as the extent of 
their influence upon me. For instance, 
I gave Jack Dempsey one merely 
to indicate that I naturally have been 
interested in him as a_heavy-weight 
champion; and perhaps that also indi- 
cates my attitude toward prize fighting. 
Fond as I am of sports, pugilism has 
never had a great lure for me. I read 
about it but never attend. 

“I have rated Gene Tunney higher 
than Dempsey merely to indicate my 
opinion that he has some finer quali- 
fications than I believe Dempsey to 
possess.” 

And Alfred Kerr amplifies his set 
of numerical values as follows: 

“It is a little difficult to distinguish 
in my evaluation between persons oF 
things I like and persons or things 
who are important for the develop- 
ment. You must also consider the dif- 
ference, if they are important for my 
feeling or if they are the most im- 
portant in their profession. For in- 
stance, only by this way it is possible 
that I gave a higher number to Chaplin 
than to Chopin. Therefore, all these 
numbers must be understood cum 
grano salis.” 

(Herr Kerr rated himself 18 and 
added to his 25 for Trotsky the note, 
“But I am not a Communist.”) 
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HEPPELWHITE COFFEE SET 
(After-Dinner Size) 
No. D560 

CONG BGG. oo vi cccecscisdicatccs $ 90.00 
Sugar Bowl, gold lined... 45.00 
Cream Pitcher, goldlined 40.00 
ogee Three-Piece Set. 175.00 
ti Waiter, 14 inches............ 80.00 

‘ 4 ra / Four-Piece Set. 255.00 
se of aS ee ! j Coffee Cups* ........ each, 10.00 
Shave oN a SY »Y ‘ ‘ RWOON GS asc ace ew cccin'es each, 8.00 
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Reed & Barton Sterling, in this distinctive Heppelwhite TRADE MARR 
Coffee Set, reigns supreme during the ceremony of the BR Qs 


STERLING 


rguish 
ms or 


things coffee hour. There is a subtle suggestion of well-bred 


— splendor in the delicate tracery of its pattern. There is 
or my more thana hint of Old World dignity in its stately lines. 
st im- 


a And, in the Reed & Barton Sterling mark that appears 
ssible ever so inconspicuously on each piece, there is assurance 
_ of the calibre of silvercraft that went into its making. 

cum The Heppelwhite Pattern in Reed & Barton Sterling 
Silver is produced in complete services of hollow ware 
and flatware. 


TAUNTON, MASS. REED & BARTON NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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It holds all this food 


And this great food storage space 
is just one vital element of value! 


UST look at this model of the General Electric 
Refrigerator. It is called the seven cubic foot size, 
but that gives you no indication of its vast shelf 
area. It actually has twelve square feet of space for 
food. Visualize a shelf one foot wide and twelve feet 
long . . . . that’s the real size of this seemingly small 
refrigerator. The compactness of the chilling chamber 
makes for this great roominess. 


All the mechanism of the General Electric Refrig- 
erator is enclosed in the air-tight steel casing inside 
the coils—hermetically sealed—with a permanent 
supply of oil. All work is completed in the factory, 
where it is tested and retested. No additional work 
is done when the refrigerator is installed. The unit 
is merely lowered into the top of the specially 
designed cabinet. Remarkable, too, is the absence of 
all belts, fans, pipes and connections. 


See these unusually quiet refrigerators. Study them 
carefully from every possible angle. Remember that 
they are made and guaranteed by General Electric. 
And just drop us a card for Booklet N-4. It gives 
you complete specifications. 


GENERAL @Q ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























VANITY FAIR 


This Bull-Fighting Business 


Continued from page 51) 


sitting on their backsides because 
they had used up all their cushions. 
Quel impasse! What to do about it? 
Unless Shaitan, his master, seize hence 
in a pillar of black fire this creature 
he had spawned! No, Shaitan would 
have none of it. The bull pawed the 
sand. The hideous seconds thumped. 

And then it was Manuel came into 
the ring again, forward into Mu- 
rillesque transfiguration. The insolence 
of this reappearance froze the shriek- 
ing and the wailing like cataracts in 
winter. The foul stuff hung suspended. 
But this was not Before 
time for the cataracts to 


insolence. 
there was 
thaw, they perceived this was not in- 
solence. Anything but insolence. For 
Manuel, like a priest might in a 
moment of unplumbable abasement be- 
fore God—Manuel threw _ himself 
down upon his knees and lifted his 
hands and There was no 
sound. For five seconds he remained 
so, his blind face lifted to them, and 
his clasped hands lifted to them. It 
was the silence itself that was his word 
from them. “You may!” the word of 
their said. “Arise! You are 
permitted to make theessay this once 
So Manuel lowered his head, 
unclasped his hands, rose. 

(And for your part you see what I 
mean? Saccharine, I said. Bull-fighting 
as Felicia Hemans might have organ- 
ized it. Oh lovely it was—almost lover- 
ly. Treacly hymns on the harmonium! ) 
The tale finishes. So Felicia would 
have finished it. They handed him the 
muleta and the sword. With one 
sublime copybook thrust, infinitely 


prayed. 


silence 


more!” 


foolhardy and ‘infinitely dexterous, ey. 
plicatus est taurus. Hallelujah fo, 
Manuel! They howl again, but thi 
time with a belly-aching rapture. The 
hurl down their stuffed botas, all th 
worthies of Bilbao. He lifts the arm 
with the ripped sleeve some half-fo¢; 
from his face. He allows the wine | 
descend in a slim parabola to th 
cleft betwecn his temples. So slowly ; 
drips down from his temples to his 
nose, from his nose to his upper li; 
from his upper lip into his mout} 
into the pulsing throat. Ecstatic ladies 
(those of whom I warned you earlier 
shower kisses down with both hands 
and flaring roses. Oh Felicia Heman; 
and Oh, Rose Marie! 

But it This is bad 
business, bad bull-fighting business 
Ask Montherlant. Ask Hemingway, 

Now if I think of 
making a story out of that corrida j 
Bilbao . . . But that’s all over, any. 
how. And then there was that firs 
bull. fd have a time forgetting tha 
first bull. He was a tame old lady, } 
should have worn steel-rimmed glasses 
and a bonnet. They’d turned him int 
give some rich amateur a chance. The 
worried the old dear, they stuck pins 
into him all over and let off fireworks 
his nostrils. And he came up to the bar. 
rera, and he mooed. Great tears stuck 
in his bewildered eyes, great tear: 
trickled down his face. And he mooed 

No, you must have the equipment 
for this bull-fighting business. Thos 
tears, they stick in my throat. I re. 
member no veronicas, no faenas. I re. 
member only those sticky tears. 


won't do! 


were ever to 


A Liberal Edueation in Itself 


(Continued from page 56 


as a matter of fact, would probably 
consist in learning to count in French 
up to ten. After ten, I couldn’t count 
in any language. 

And day after day, as the Atlantic 
coiled over upon itself and fell away 
behind our stern in an endless, lazy 
curve, I should lie out on the after- 
deck with my feet horizontally before 
me and James Stephens’ Etched in 
Moonlight upside down on my stom- 
ach, content to look at the sky sliding 
behind the water at the horizon’s edge, 
content to watch the distant, tiny 
waves gleaming like copper parings in 
the afternoon sun. 

I should be content to lie in the sun; 
but it is a cinch that no one else on the 
ship would be content for a minute to 
let me. Before our first day out, a bevy 
of laughing young folks would have 
swooped down upon me and borne me 
off, protesting faintly, to join them in 
a round of quoits or make the fourth 
in a jolly set of deck-tennis. In such 
cases my only resort is to hang a large 
sign about my neck: “I Have Cholera 
and a Nasty Temper”, or else go in- 
doors and play Hop-Scotch. The rules 
of Hop-Scotch, as we played it on the 
Paris, are very simple: line up at one 
end of the bar, swallow a glass of 
Scotch. and hop. The last man down 
pays for the drinks. There is one 
steamer game I could play by the 
hour. 

And after a tranquil passage I should 


disembark at last at Havre, and her 
my bags through Paris as swiftly a 
possible to the south of France. Ther 
perhaps I should wander out along th 
Riviera, where the blue Mediterranea 
hisses and sucks at the red cliffs far 
below, and Mentone basks in orang: 
and yellow and blue in the hushed air. 
And night after night I should sit 
half-dreaming, half-awake, still tryin; 
to make up my mind, still trying t 
from the catalogues in m) 
lap which of these two hypothetic! 
journeys I should rather take. 
Every year, I say, it is equally difi- 
cult for me to make up my mind be: 
tween these alluring alternatives; but 
fortunately every year my final choic: 
of action is always absurdly simple. 
By working nights, and perhaps taking 
in washing on Sundays, I am usual 
just about able to swing a little cottage 
in Far Rockaway for the last two weeks 
in August. In this way I can get in 
some rather good flounder fishing, pr- 


decide 


vided I can borrow a boat; and by 
straining on tiptoes and peering out 
the attic window of my bungalow, ! 
can just make out the trail of smoke 
left by the big liners on their way t0 
Europe. 

And, in addition to combining thus 
the outstanding advantages of travel: 
ing abroad and at home. | can always 
get back to New York on an hours 
notice. 
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ining in the Gay Nuneties 


es business at best. To find 
one’s way through the maze of bowls, bas- 
kets, cut glass dishes and such was difficult 
enough. But to be confronted, like the sadly 
fogged gentleman at the right, by a fat-and- 
lean gravy boat! 


This extinct device was a choice example of the 
nineties’ genius for fussiness. An ample bowl, 
usually covered, with a spout on either side. 
Tilted, the upper lip gushed fatty gravy. The 
other spout, opening further down the inside 
wall, yielded the heavier, full-bodied consistency. 
A really accomplished gravy-pourer, forsooth, 
required a steady hand and a nice judgment. 


All of which is a charming something to sen- 
timentalize over, to be sure. Dim visions of 
hearty blades and modest maids . . . that sort 
of thing. But so completely out of step with 
our life of to-day. 


The hallmark of smart distinction 


ee 





We have put all this clutter away. In its stead 
has come the modern vogue for simplicity 

. a trend expressed most smartly in Black 
Knight china. For its every form, its every de- 
sign is alive with the beauty of stately simplicity. 
It is imbued with the spirit of to-day. 


And joined to this loveliness is the practical 
) 

distinction of a lustrous glaze so hard it is 
proof against scars and mars. 


Smart shops in most cities offer Black Knight 
china, in their Black Knight Sty/e-shops. To see 
this china is to appreciate the progress we all 
have made since the mauve decade. 


@“ The Gracious 
J Artof Dining’'1s 
a 64 bp booklet, 
surveying charm- 
ingly the current 
amenitiesofsmart 
dining. Helpful 
suggestions. Photo- 
graphs. Send 25c 
to Black Knight, 
104 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


\Ser ae aes 


“BLACK BNIGRI Chips 
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“Give me 
the facts”’ 


Digging out investment facts for yourself 
is a worrisome, time-taking job even 
though you have knowledge of dependable 
sources. When you buy a bond recom- 
mended by The National City Company 
you may be sure that all the essential facts 
which justify the Company’s own confi- 
dence in that investment are readily avail- 
able to you. Through National City offices 
in over fifty American cities you can get 
up-to-date facts on your present holdings 
or on a variety of desirable new bond 


offerings. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Davenport, Denver, Detroit, Hartford, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Miami, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, Oakland, 
Omaha, Pasadena, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., Providence, Rochester, St. Louis, Saint Paul, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Scranton, Seattle, Tacoma, Toledo, Washington, Wilkes-Barre, Montreal, Toronto, London, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Geneva, Tokio, Shanghai. 
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EXCEPTIONAL 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE 


With us Shirtmaking is more than 
just a Business — it is a High 
Achievement in Expert Fitting, 
in Most Distinctive Materials, and 


Or HAP PY SKIN in Very Unusual Service. 
after womg: 4 





No other shaving lotion takes We are pleased 
the place of SANTISEPTIC! to make up Sample Shiris 


peels SOOTHING— HEALING, Santiseptic 
: TT at 
actually gives greater resistance to Weak- 
ened, spongy skins. 


Use Santiseptic to heal the tiny irritat 
shaving, to make the blood in your fac 





If your druggist hasn't yet stocked Santiseptic, 
order direct from the laboratories. | 



















LOTION fo &. Sulla. & Company 
J Makes Happy Shino} | 
—ee————__— = on - ss 
5 AZ To ! 
ESBENCOTT LABORATORIES 
Portland, Oregon * $12 FIFTH AVENUE 
Gentlemen: 1 seem to be missing one of life’s great 
est paar. Here's a dollar. Please send me a LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
dottle of Santiseptic. 
ae I . 27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
Address 
Druggist’s name and address 








If I lived in 
the suburbs 


there would be trips to 
and from the station along 
dark roads; there would 
be guests to see off in 
motor-cars; there would 
be dozens of situations 
where only a good flash- 
light would fill the bill. 

And I would load my 
flashlight with genuine 
Eveready Batteries, to be 
sure of strong, white light 
every time I called for it. 
Yes, Sir, the battery’s the 
thing, and Eveready’s the 
battery. Remember this! 

Get the flashlight habit. 
It’s just common sense, 
Man! 
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Stavdard Saritaryu 











Never before 


such beauty and quality 
for so little money” 
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BATHROOM JEWELRY, decorators 
have called this Tarnia with its 
shower enclosure of sparkling glass, 


suggesting the swan song of the 








clinging duck curtain. The doors 
5 WITH A 


are substantial, piano-hinged. Above them 


isa ventilating erille. This beautiful, conven- _) HEAVY 
> 


Crane Co., General Offices, 
836 8, Michigan Ave, Chicago 
EVERYTHING 


FOR ANY PLUMBING 





Tarnia VE 


SHOWER ENCLOSURE 
PLATE GLASS 


CRANE 


INSTALLATION 


ient arrangement is but one of the 
New Ideas for Bathrooms in our new 

3 book of that name. With Homes of 
Sr Sot Comfort it offers more than 100 pages 










of plumbing and decorating hints. 





— Write for both volumes. About installation, 





< consult any responsible plumbing contractor. 


Branches and sales offices in 
one hundred and sixty-two cities 


ANYWHERE 

















~FLANUL Fett Hats 





Well-dressed men always pay partic- 
ular attention to the selection of their 
hats... which explains why so many 
men insist on Sunfast Flanul Felts. 


For Sale at 


Fifth Ave. B. ALTMAN & CO. New York 


and other exclusive shops in principal cities 


“ Made by Sunfast Hats, Incorporated, Danbury, Conn. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861 


JBUdd 


NEW YORK 


SPORT SHIRTS 
Ready Made 


We manufacture a 
very fine white shirt, 
collar attached, cut 
full with hand-made 
buttonholes. 


Price *5.00 





FOULARD CRAVATS of the finest qualities, in many 
novel patterns and rich color combinations. Price%3.50 


Our representatives visit all the principal 
cities of the United States and we shall be 
glad to furnish our customers with the 
dates of their arrival upon application. 


BUDD BUILDING 
572 Fifth Avenue 


SINGER BUILDING 
149 Broadway 
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As to Olden Oriental Ports, 


They come to Plummer’s 


ESTERDAY, an 

Oriental Mart. They 
came by caravan and 
sailing craft with offer- 
ings to barter for treas- 
ures from another clime. 
Today, Metropolis! By 
rail and rolling foam and 
Lincoln Highway—the 
air—they come but 
spurred by many mo- 
And here they find 


things and places that are dif- 


tives. 


ferent, and one of them is 
Plummer’s! For Plummer’s 


is distinctive. No other shop 





contains as great a wealth 
of chinaware and glass, 
or earthenware and pot- 
tery, no other the variety 
of useful ware and dec- 
This 


news has gone the 


orative novelties. 


rounds and folks from 
far away and near have 
learned that here they 
find the objects of dis- 
A needed 


pattern or a piece is never 


crimination. 


met with just a “sorry-not- 
in-stock,” but rather “It 
can be had without delay.” 


Wn PLUMMER 6G 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 


New Haven, Conn 
954 CuHape. STREET 


SAT 7 = ROYAL = 
AU LoON Y WORCESTER 
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Near Fifth Avenue 


— HartTForD, Conn. 
36 Pratt STREET 
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The Golfer’s Commandments 


(Continued from page 88) 


was what was wanted and that once 
the ball was hit it did not matter what 
happened to the club-head. Not so the 
American golfer who, though he was 
a newer player clung to the old ways, 
being essentially a swinger and coming 
right through with the shot. Theoreti- 
cally it is perfectly true that what 
happens after the ball has flown does 
not matter. Practically it is a swing- 
destroying falsehood. The mental pic- 
ture of a follow-through has an in- 
definably soothing and _ smoothing 
effect on the process. 

My sixth commandment, “Tight 
with the left hand, with the 
right”, belongs in that form to the 
dark ages when men did not overlap 
or interlock but held their clubs in 
the most natural possible way. In those 
days we were taught that the club 
must enjoy some “play” in the right 
hand and, at the top of the swing, fall 
into the web at the base of the thumb. 
That is no longer sound doctrine, but 
I believe that the original command- 
ment still holds good. There are two 
revised versions of it. One is “Start the 
club back with the left hand”; the 
other is “Don’t let the right hand take 
charge of the back swing”. Do not these 
newer formulae really mean the same 
as the old one? The essential fact is 
that the right hand is a greedy, over- 
bearing creature always trying to 
squeeze out the left and take on itself 
an undue share of the work. The best 
way to curb its greed is to put it in 
its proper place, to hold loosely with 
it at the all-important beginning 
of the stroke. There is not the least 
fear that it will not get its fair share 
of the work when the moment of 
hitting arrives; but it can at any rate 


whole 


loose 


be snubbed and kept in order at the 
start. It is a noteworthy fact that when 
Mr. Bobby Jones played his historic 
round of 66 at Sunningdale last year, 
he said afterwards that he had felt 
that his left hand was doing all the 
work and that he could put the ball 
anywhere he pleased. 

Lastly comes the commandment to 
“pivot” and it certainly is supremely 
important in this, that there never 
was a good golfer who did not obey it, 
I know no better example of its value 
than the play of the great Mr. John 
Ball who, at the age of 65, or so, can 
still swing his club like a caddie boy, 
Of all the golfers I ever saw he has, 
if I may so express it, the best oiled 
spine; so effortlessly turn. 
A friend of mine and his once applied 
to Mr. Ball for lessons in pitching, 
The great man started by making him 
play the tiniest of chip shots and the 
one thing he insisted on was that every 
shot, however short, should begin with 
an inward turn of the left knee. “Let 
me that knee move”, he said 
sternly over and over again and the 
knee had to move before the pupil 
was allowed to try any longer shots, 
Some people tell us that the pivot 
should begin from the hips; others 
talk about shoulders; I even remember 
one golfer who told that he had dis. 
covered the whole secret of driving: 
“You must rotate your back-view’, 
he exclaimed with enthusiasm. I am 
not sure that it greatly matters which 
part of your anatomy you have in 
mind. The essential word to remem- 
ber is, I suspect, “turn” or, if you like 
it “twist”. They are simpler, better 
English words than “pivot” or “ro- 
tate”, and they do just as well. 


does he 


see 


Ode to a Gallant Appetite 


(Continued from page 70) 


conglomeration of shapes more hideous 
than anything Doré’s pencil conjured 
from the innermost circles of Hell. They 
may have been steamed clams; they 
looked much more like stewed goblins. 
I noticed that beside the cauldron con- 
taining this witches’ broth the waiter 
had placed a bowl of what appeared 
to be hot water. What for? It was not 
so much the 
which these tormented molluscs had 


repulsive shapes into 


| twisted themselves that made me sit 


there staring at my plate. It was that 
I simply had not the remotest notion 
how to set about eating them. How 
much of them did one eat? I did not 
want to bite a large piece off the 
wrong end and have it pulled out of 
my mouth by an anxious waiter. Did 
une use a fork? And finally what could 
the bowl of hot water be meant for? 

I looked at the waiter. It seemed 
to me that he was watching me with 
an expression of cynical amusement. 
It seemed to me that he was almost 


| standing on tip-toe in anticipation of 


| 


my waving away the steamed clams 


and ordering some boiled cod. It 
seemed to me that he had watched 


other customers before me daunted by 
this dish. I could not indeed derive 
from his expression the slightest sug- 
gestion that he expected me even to 


venture so far as to prod one of these 
dropsical uvulas with my fork. I was 
defeated. I signed for him to remove 
this night-mare of a Iélicien Rops. He 
handed me the bill of fare and gath- 
ered it up with a smile. 

Yes, there are dishes that may well 
deter the bravest of us when we first 
encounter them. My first frog I ate at 
the age of eleven and thought de- 
licious. Some years later I persuaded 
a friend to try them for the first time 
in a Paris restaurant. It was the tale 
of the soft-shell crabs over again, and 
he has been a pro-German ever since. 
Snails are still almost too much for 
me; to eat them I have to be in a 
Gascon mood and anxious to show off 
in front of friends. Alone, I should 
not order them. Olives have never put 
people off by their appearance, but 
their taste has made many a novice 
turn pale with the thought of what 
may have happened to them before 
they reached the table. But there is 
one dish that I shall never attempt— 
the “also rans” among certain Java- 
nese white ants after the nuptial flight. 
I read that when fried or grilled and 
made into pastry they taste like al- 
mond paste. It may be so. I shall never 
take to Java a butterfly net and a 
frying pan in order to find out. 
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move PABST-ETT is a finer lightful as a gift, particularly from one- 
s. He spread for sandwiches  s. 
| in every way. Its flavor sail gee) ohiat 
gath- is most pooh re It shies chase. ic 
requires no slicing — p , 
- a ga pane wove oat’ i. 0 Celebrated 
utter. And, it’sa dairy : 
. first product that everyone agate - TIGER 
on a may eat— as —_* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
asmilk. It containsa ré 
+ de the elements of milk Gruy ere Cheese 
ded — and has not been RITERS, bon vivants and 
jade: successfully imitated. me : 
ais celebrities have eulogized 
‘a Order from your grocer. Tiger Emmental-Gruyére Cheese. 
a PABST CORPORATION So will you. 
, an eese Division) ilwaukee, Wis. EP ° P P 
ence (Also makers of Pabst Wonder Cheese.) In individual tinfoil portions, 
Ince. ready to serve. Made in the Em- 
1 for \" F ~ = mental Valley of Switzerland, fa- 
in a ” Old Fashioned ——, Cho w-Chow mous for pastures, cattle and the 
w off distinctive quality resulting in 
ould i 5 D URING the reign of George III blends beautifully with cold cuts. cheese. A delicacy that is eco- 
+ put f tl ke chow-chow was much in favor. For those who yearn for a_ spicy nomical; every bit edible. 
h : As with Britishers, this relish has be- morsel, we suggest a home-made for- Your delicatessen, dairy or grocer can 
me More than come tremendously popu- mula of chow-chow which supply you. 
ovice 5 lar with us as well. we happened on. It’s not too MAILED TO YOU 
cheese : ' pte ae 
shat — F sharp, yet it has its own If you are unable to purchase 
wha y Good chow-chow is a A way of making the meal Tiger Gruyere — ‘ = a 
c . send you six individual portions 
efore Six foil-wrapped por veritable medley of cooked, @/ a symphony. Honestly, it’s and our book of cheese recipes 
re is tions for individual cubed vegetables, sweet- awfully good. on receipt of 65c and your deal- 
(= serving. Featured at ened a bit, then permeated er’'s name and address. 
- clubs, hotels, etc., with malt and pickling oO h a? ROETHLISBERGER & CO. INC. 
Java- ak tk de vinegars and submerged f course, there isn’t an 178-180 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 
light. - in a sauce of ground spices, prosoniae' al gore = : 
SRC - ilable. Bu 
and mustard predominating we hope we can send you 
e al- A side-dish of this con- a gallon cask. It keeps well. 
never diment is traditional to the Vanity Fair will arrange BRAND Ee 
tA 4 well-appointed table. This tau its delivery to you (express a 
nd a 0 i! 2g da zestful, aromatic garnish s collect) on receipt of $3.25. Emmental Gruyere 




















Brush away those orning 


cobwebs of fatigue - - - 


ON’T start the day with an 

“open all night” look on 
your face ... with eyes crying 
for sleep — skin pale, drawn, 
haggard looking. No need of 
that now—even if you were up 
way past your favorite bedtime. 


Here’s a way to freshen right 
up and snap into it—a way to 
look and fee/ alive, full of pep, 


eager and ready for a new day. 


The secret is simple. Just pat a 
few drops of Fougere Royale 
Lotion on your face after your 
morning shave. Takes 10 sec- 
onds to do it and the result is 
magic. You can almost feel 
your face waking right up. 
Good red color coming into 
your cheeks — circulation that 
quickly washes away fatigue 
lines, peps up pouchy fat and 


an’* , 
ul (parr . oti” 
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After-Shaving Lotion, 
Shaving Cream, 50c 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ 

Talcum, 50¢ 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50« 


eye Ky * 


py 


gives you a keen outdoor ath- 
letic look. 


At the same time it’s the most 
soothing, cooling lotion ever 
devised. Heals tiny nicks almost 
instantly (that’s because it’s 
styptic—stops bleeding) and 
gives your face a fresh, velvety 
smoothness that’s perfect. 


Try it—and with it the new 
Fougere Royale Shaving Cream 
—a balanced cream that’s non- 
caustic, non-irritating —that 
gives you the fastest, cleanest, 
most comfortable shave you 
ever had. Both are mildly per- 
fumed with Fougere Royale 
(Royal Fern)—an outdoor man’s 
fragrance. At good druggists 
everywhere. Generous samples 
for the coupon below. Write 
today. 








HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. V3 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


You may send me without charge trial 
containers of Fougere Royale After- 
Shaving Lotion and Shaving Cream. 


Name 





Address 





City State 
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VANITY FAIR 


Whither Are We Civilizing? 


(Continued from page 64) 


we now consider desirable has ever 
existed. Our own epoch is unprece- 
dentedly technicized and wealthy. It is 
an age of democracy, humanitarian- 
ism and universal education. It has 
produced scientific work of the first 
order. But there will, I think, be a 
fairly general agreement that in the 
sphere of art, literature and music, 
twentieth-century civilization is 
earlier ones, which 


our 
inferior to many 
were in their 
in technology, 
scientific 


turn inferior to 
humanitarianism and 
Whether there 
is more or less individual happiness 
under the modern Western régime than 
existed at other times and places I 
leave an open question. But when we 
come to consider the future of the race 
we must admit that our civilization is 
incomparably more wasteful, improvi- 
dent and destructive than any which 
has preceded it. In this context we may 
also consider the relative durability of 
civilizations. In spite of constantly 
repeated invasions and conquests, the 
Chinese and Indian civilizations have 
lasted for thousands of years. They are 
what they were. Beyond a certain point 
there has been little progress or deca- 


ours 


discovery. 


dence. They continue, in spite of every- 
thing, to exist. Our modern Western 
civilization never stands still; but is it 
likely to last as long as the civiliza- 
tion of China? The most patriotic mod- 
ern must admit that stability hardly 
seems to be the strong point of con- 
temporary Western societies. 

That civilization has disadvantages 
has been a commonplace at least since 
the time of Rousseau. It is significant, 
for example, that one of the recognized 
ways of measuring the degree of civili- 
zation attained by any given society 
should be to count the number of sui- 
cides annually committed by its mem- 
bers. A high suicide rate is found em- 
pirically to be closely correlated with 
high civilization. Equally striking cor- 
relations could doubtless be estab- 
lished between high civilizations and 


a high rate of drunkenness, neurasthe. 
nia, cancer, sexual perversity, tuber. 
culosis, diabetes, boredom and_ bad 
teeth. By investigating the nature and 
causes of the various mental and bodily 
ailments which are peculiarly the prod. 
uct of civilized life, we may be able tp 
form a rational conception of | the 
ideally desirable civilization. It is ql. 
ready known, for example, that lack 
of fresh air, sunlight and exercise, ey. 
cessive or ill-chosen nourishment, over. 
crowding and bad hygenic conditions 
are responsible for many of the most 
characteristic diseases of modern ciyj. 
lized life. It is hardly less clear that the 
boredom, neurasthenia 
and discontent so common in civilized 
societies, are due to the suppression 


perversities, 


or discouragement, by modern condi- 
tions of existence and modern customs, 
of certain fundamental instinctive and 
emotional activities. Drunkenness js a 
method of escaping from the prison of 
civilized existence. To be drunk is to 
take a brief holiday from enforced 
respectability, efficiency and _ intellec. 
tualism. Suicide is a man’s permanent 
holiday from the worries of civilized 
life. The modern world is full of physi- 
cal and mental cripples. The ideal civi- 
lization is one which does not maim 
the civilized. In modern civilized socie- 
ties the man, in Rousseau’s words, is 
sacrificed to the citizen—the whole in- 
stinctive, emotional, physiological be- 
ing is sacrificed to the specialized in- 
tellectual part of every man which per- 
forms the socially useful function. To 
eliminate the causes of most physical 
diseases will be a fairly easy matter. 
But we cannot feel so certain that it 
will ever be possible entirely to pre- 
vent the sacrifice of the instinctive 
and emotional man to the intellectually 
specialized citizen. The advantages of 
civilization must be paid for. The art 
of getting something for nothing has 
not yet been discovered. To find it out 
will be the greatest task of our pos- 
terity. 


A Few New Angeles of Contract 


(Continued from page 90) 


Hand No. 7 

»-KQ108 

& -K 6 
-hnone 


@-KJ 1098535 
Hand No. 8 


AK jJ6543 
& 7 
AJ107 
o-5 
One of the most interesting con- 


ventions that has been brought to the 
writer's attention apparently originated 
in lowa and is now being tried out in 
the East. The following quotation from 
a recent book on Contract describes 
the convention very well: 
“An arbitrary convention for show- 
ing two suiters by making a single 


bid is to make an original two bid 
in either minor suit. Under this 
scheme an_ original Diamond 
bid indicates a major two suiter 
while an Club bid 
shows a minor two suiter. If this 
convention is followed it necessitates 
reserving all two minor bids for this 


two 


original two 


purpose.* 

However, there is no way under 
this scheme of showing a two suiter 
composed of a major and a minor 
suit. Two suiters of this nature 
simply have to be bid as they al- 
ways have been if this convention 
is employed.” 

Needless to say, this convention will 
never come into general use, but like 
all curiosities, will probably be tried 
out and later discarded. 
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Dance music in the modern manner... soft, subdued, melodious 

an urge to be up and on the floor in the sway and swirl of a fox-trot... 
your very being synchronized to the four-four beat of today’s most pop- 
ular dance-form. You are at a smart supper-club—/1 your own homel +17 
So astonishingly lifelike is reproduction through the Orthophonic Vic- 
trola and Victor Records, the orchestra appears to be in the very room, in 


person. You dance, or sit and listen, to the music of America’s foremost 








Organizations, Whenever and as often as you wish. 1 7 7 When you buy 


an Orthophonic Victrola, you buy not mercly a great musical instrument, 


but a source of entertainment without limit, and without surfeit! See Model Twelvesifieen. A Victor 
f° - : m Electrola in a beautiful Geor- 
your Victor dealer at once and arrange for a demonstration 77 your home. gian cabinet. Amplifies the 


music electrically, from whisper 
to full-orchestra volume. List 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A, price, $550. 
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to Meet Price 


CHASSIS that contains 

a higher percentage of 
costly chrome vanadium steel 
than any other chassis in the 
world. 


A body that is 300d to look 
at and luxurious to ride in— 
with sound-deadenin3 features 
not found in any other car 


within a thousand dollars of 
the Senior price. 


A motor that reveals new 
heights of six-cylinder per- 
formance—developing, power 
without apparent limit; with 
speed and acceleration 
equalled only by cars of the 
highest character and cost. 
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An aristocrat to her finger-tips, this bride finds 
herself instinctively drawn tothe graceful dignity of 
the Virginia Carrel and its garland ornament 


adapted from a lovely Southern Colonial antique. 










Large dish for fruit salad, creamed chicken or 
moulded puddings, 10-in. is $25; 11-in., 
$31.50. The useful bowl, 8-in. is $20; 9-in., 
$25. Sauce bowl, $10; plate, $8.50. Goblets, 
$17.50 each. Candlesticks 9!9-in., $65 a pair. 


Gown from Altman 
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m this VIRGINIA CARVEL Arerding Y 





ly decorative Louis XIV, or the 
utterly simple La Fayette. Each 
of these seven lovely Towle pat- 
terns reflects the taste and tem- 
perament of some bride! 

Richly diversified personality 
is the unique distinction of Towle 
Sterling, product of a house whose 
craftsmanship began with the 
first William Moulton, in 1690. 
Expressing charming people in 
precious, enduring metal, with an 
artistry of design and fashioning 
that has stood the test of time, 
Towle Solid Silver is true stuff of 
heirlooms! 


This charming young person in 
the dignity of black velvet and 
pearls is just the sort of girl who 
says, when she sees the Virginia 
Carvel pattern in Towle Sterling, 
“[ like it! It feels like me!” 

Perhaps it’s because this fine 
design reflects her own typically 
modern grace. Perhaps, too, be- 
cause her lovely poise finds an 
answer in the Virginia Carvel’s 
aristocratic simplicity—heritage 
of gracious Southern Colonial 
days when gentlemen hunted 
over vast estates and ladies order- 
ed their sprigged silks and China 
tea direct from London. 

But personality is so elusive! 
Yours may be expressed not by 
the Virginia Carvel but by the 
smartly modern Seville, the rich- 





(left to right, upper three) Seville, Louis XIV, 
Lady Constance 
(lower four) Lady Mary, Mary Chilton, 
La Fayette, D'Orleans 
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(Che Guile of Solid a or Fins 


The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Mass. 
I enclose 25c: Please send me The Book of Solid Silver. 





We think you would delight in The 
Book of Solid Silver, a charming 
24-page volume bound in blue and 
ivory, filled with fascinating silver 
information and illustrated, more- 
over, by 22 photographs. This 
book costs us about one dollar to 


print but, if you will send us the 
name of your jeweler and 25 cents 
to cover mailing and handling 
costs, we shall be glad to send it to 
you without further charge. The 
coupon at the right is for your 
convenience. 





NAME _— 





STREET 





CITY AND STATE— ————__—_______ 


My jeweler is —— 
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Widen the cir 
18,908 or more daily steps in the comfort 
rable Arch Preserver Shoe 


tashior 


THE 


IR 
ARCH Rise 


r SHE man of today is not satisfied with “ 


cle of your activity by taking your 


able 


RVER 


mirror style.” He 





wants to be out and doing things. He knows that how he 
feels is just as important as how smartly designed his apparel may 


be. Therefore, he is turning to the Arch Preser 


ver Shoe, correct- 


ly modeled, but with exclusive patented features that insure 
complete freedom from discomfort and foot aches. 








Made for men and boys by E. T 
Wright €& Co., Inc., Rockland, 
Mass. For women and misses by 
The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohw. 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELI 





There is only one Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. Its principles of 
construction are fully protected 
by patents. No shoe is an Arch 
Preserver Shoe unless stamped 
with the Trade-Mark. 
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\ Dept. V-83, Rockland, Mass. Please ieee 
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Grand O pere 


VANITY FAI 


[ts Cause and Cure 


Continued from page 74) 


even the best American com- 
panies, and you will find octogenarian 
works the manner of the 


eighteen-fifties, lighting that frequent- 


opera 
acted in 


ly suggests the era of gaslight. scenery 
that Queen Victoria would have adored 
and diction that would render the lan- 
guage of the opera unintelligible, even 
to a native. Despite occasional brilliant 
exceptions, the standard of 
operatic production in this country is 


general 


Victorian, or worse. 

But what alienates even the Ameri- 
can who foreign lan- 
guages is the fact that he has never 
been allowed to exercise any choice 


understands 


in listening to operas. He is offered 
a work like Parsifal, written to be 
performed as a sort of religious festi- 
val, in a specially designed auditorium 
a limited audience; an epic 
like Die Meistersinger, with 
book and a score that is one 
of the world’s wonders; an extravagan- 
za like Die Zauberfléte, written for a 
convention of masons and unintelligi- 
ble even to them; a musical comedy 
like The Barber of Seville, in its day 
the equivalent of Funny Face, but not 
one-sixth as good; a vaudeville like 
Lucia di Lammermoor, written for an 
audience that ate, drank, and visited 
during the plot and dropped in to hear 
the big numbers, much in the manner 
of an audience at the Roxy Theatre 
today. He is invited not only to listen 
to all these. but to swallow them with 


housing 
comedy 
a poetic 


uniform reverence, on the ground that 
they are all Grand Opera. 


An American opera-goer subscribes 
let us say, for ten Monday nights q 
the Metropolitan or the Chicago opera 
houses. Here are ten 
that he is likely to see. 

Tristan und Isolde, Zaza, The Meri 
Wives of i indsor, Aida, Boris Godun 
off. Madame Butterfly, The Marriag 
of Figaro, Il Trovatore, The Barber oj 
Seville, Carmen. 

To realize what this list means, ty 
to imagine the manager of an Ameri. 
can company who invited 
the same people to subscribe for the 
following plays: 

Romeo and Juliet. Zaza, The Mern 
Wives of Windsor, Ben Hur. Richard 
III, Madame Butterfly, Why Smith 
Left Home, Under Two Flags, A Trip 
to Chinatown, Rain. 

After you have imagined that, try 
to imagine the remarks of the potential 
subscribers if they were solemnly as. 
sured that these works must all be tak. 
en seriously, they are all 
Drama. The theatre-goer would know 
better, of course. The unfortunate 
opera-goer does not. He has been told 
since childhood that all grand opera 
is grand. And as much grand opera 
is decidedly nothing of the sort, and 
bores him, he retaliates in the only 
way he can: He makes up his mind 
that all opera bores him. 


performances 


repertory 


because 


I have an idea that something ought 
to be done about this state of affairs, 
and, what is more, that there is some. 
thing to do. But that, *s K*pl*ng s**s 
"sn ti © St 


9 





(To be continued in the May issue) 


Scorpions for Whips 


(Continued from page 50) 


assess a fine upon any member of the 
lodge who writes a brisk sentence which 
zZets into electric lights. And, of course, 
something should be done immediately 


about the book in all the musical 
comedies. The present practice con- 
sists of the mild remonstrance that 


none of the jokes are at all funny and 
that the comedians are also dreary. 
Sut at this point the reviewer flies 
into a panic for fear he has said too 
much and adds hastily that it doesn’t 
really matter because the costumes are 
magnificent and the chorus is beautiful 
and well-trained. In the new dispensa- 
tion there will be no mention of chorus 
or costumes. The emancipated critic 
will let the producer take all his cloth 
of gold and stick it in the store house. 
The entire column will be devoted to 
the feebleness of wit with 
samples. 

The art critics, meeting in the next 
room, will be expected to quit saying, 
“nice colour” to indicate that a man 
is deficient in his draftsmanship. And 
if the spirit of the meeting place is 


show’s 


sufficiently heroic it is even conceivable 
that the music critics may be induced 
to tell the truth about the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 

All this, I realize, is the counsel of 
perfection. I used to be a critic once 
myself. Please don’t ask me if I fol- 
lowed all the rules laid down in this 
article and insisted upon being ruth- 
less. Naturally I did not. The thing i. 
so much harder than it sounds. All of 


us now alive, both critics and_ the 
criticised, are bound to the old super- 
stition that kind words are more than 
coronets. Of course they are not. The 
head lies uneasy under each. No man 
ever profited profoundly by praise un- 
less he earned it. But mostly the critic 
stays his hand, not for the sake of 
others, but for himself. It has been 
said that a reviewer should studiously 
avoid making personal contacts with 
playwrights and players and all people 
having any function on the stage, in 
the flies above, or the pit beneath. But 
how is a critic to do that? Is he never 
to get any tea, enter a speak-easy or 
spend a week-end in Great Neck? The 
reviewer is human. Even though he 
wear stilts he cannot move through the 
pleasant places of New York without 
stepping on a few leading men and 
ingénues. 

Once he has met actors and actresses 
he is lost for, by some unfortunate 
provision of nature, the more ine‘ 
cient a performer by just so much does 
his radius of charm increase. It is 
quite easy to take a rap at practically 
all stars and talented players but their 
ability stands in the way. And you 
can’t say much against the ones who 
are simply terrible because they are $0 
nice. Possibly the best thing for the 
proposed convention to do would be to 
limit the platform to a single resolu- 
tion. It could read as follows—‘Re- 
solved—That from this day on there 
shall be no such thing as criticism. 
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opera 
Apr Home, friends and ships are all in the same category. 
| re By them you are judged. So be wary and fastidious. 
C 
ought . . . 
fairs, —If yours is the most exacting taste In 
pd things material, in beauty and charm of 
surroundings, you'll revel in the smart 
luxury of the Majestic, world’s largest 
ship, the Olympic, Homeric and Belgen- As far as initial cost goes, Oshkosh 
land, famous world cruising liner. ita , . 
Trunks are distinétly expensive. Yet if 
| the ° 
uper- —Or if your delectation is for the best of things they cost twice as much as they do, 
than n } — ee és 
The but not exotic, then the world’s largest Cabin Oshkosh Trunks would still be the most 
man liner, the Adriatic will fulfill your desires. 
tit economical trunk you can buy. 
2 of | 
om —And, if you prefer the insouciant atmosphere 
ith ~ in = an ogee ting a high | An attrattive descriptive booklet, “Your Home 
sople seas in the Minnekahda, Minnesota, Devonian - F pe 
3 . A : | ) From 0 4 - 
pn and Winifredian—exclusively TOURIST Third | mn . J ' : 
a Cabin liners. | quest to 450 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
V or | 
The | 
. meee In our vast fleets every preference can be THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
1 the 2 : 77 ; / Cast 34 ree Jew Yor ] 
hout served .... ships and accommodations for Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 8 East 34th Street, NewYork City 
and every purse and plan. 
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[ave the best new books come 


to your home by mail ~ 


like a magazine/ 


Get only those you want, and pay only for those 
you keep... Find out how the Book-of-the-Month 
Club prevents over 70,000 people from missing the 


new books they want to read. 


GAIN and again you miss outstanding books you want to 
read. Through oversight or because you are too busy, you 
just “never get around to it.’’ Join the Book-of-the-Month 

and this need 


Club—it does not cost you a cent! never happen again 


How is it prevented? 


The plan is simplicity itself. The publishers of the country 
submit their books to us in advance of publication. Every month 
a distinguished group of five critics chooses the most readable and 
most important ones—fiction and non-fiction. They also choose 
what they consider the ‘‘outstanding”’ This 
we call the ‘“book-of-the-month.”’ 


book every month. 


Before you get the “book-of-the-month”’, or any book, you receive 
a full report about it. If you judge, from this report, that you want 
it, you let it come to you. You receive it by mail, on or shortly after 
the publication date, so that you can’t miss it. 


If one of the other books reported upon appeals to you more 
strongly, you specify that that one be sent. And if none of them 
appeal to you in any month, you take none at all! 


Moreover, whenever you take a book on the recommendation 
of our selecting committee, you are guaranteed against dissatisfaction. 
If you don’t like it, you may exchange it for some other book you 
preter. 

Over 70,000 of the most notable people in this country—in every 
line of endeavor—now guard themselves, by means of this service, 
against missing the new books they want to read. Why don’t you 
try it? Youcan join this organization, and obtain the many benefits 
of its service, and yet take as few as four books a year. You may take 
more if you please, but you don’t have to. 

Moreover, the cost is—nothing! There are no fees, no dues, 
no extra charges of any kind. You pay only for the books you 
keep, and for them you pay the same price as if you got them 
from the publisher himself by mail! 





Henry Scidel 
Canby 
Charman 


Surely, among the 150 or more books our judges will report 
upon in 1928, there will be at least four you will be very 
anxious not to miss. Find out how this service will absolutely 
prevent you from missing them. 


Mail the coupon below for complete information. Your 
request will involve you in no obligation. 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Novelist’s Laboratory 


(Continued from page 110) 


person who lost his faith because 


some undeserved happiness befell him. 


Philosophy in Etymology:—What 
treacherous caution is often latent in 
language! Out of the word for doubt 
(Zweifel) it has constructed the word 
for despair (V erzweif-lung)—a height- 
ening of the term which almost has 
the effect of a judgment, a condemna- 
tion, a punishment. But it has refused 
to construct from the word for belief 
(Glaube) the word Verglaubung, which 
would only too disastrously suggest 
Versklavung, or enslavement. 


§29 


The Exact Arts:—It may seem par- 
adoxical to say that politics, economics, 
and mathematics should involve vision- 
ary elements in the human mind, in 
contrast to the exact elements of reli- 
gion, philosophy, and art. And yet 
the situation is none other. 

Regardless of civics, history, and 
international law, there is nothing in 
politics which could be designated as 
hard and fast rules. Political economy 
requires first of all a knowledge of 
social relationships which are in pro- 
cess of eternal flux. General economics, 
land values, industry, and currency, 
which are its essential problems, must 
be approached and treated in such a 
way that allowance is made for dif- 
ferences in time and country. And 
mathematics, once it has gone beyond 
arithmetic and geometry to algebra, 
analytical geometry, and especially to 
differential and integral calculus, leads 
straight into the realm of metaphysics. 

On the other hand, the more thor- 
oughly religion, philosophy, and _ art 
fulfill their principles, the closer they 
come to law, order, and form. Every 
religion (not perhaps in the sense 
of religious feeling, which does not 


come into consideration here, where 
we are discussing elements within 
the economy of the intellect) must 


have its mythology, its dogmas, and its 
rituals; every philosophy aims to erect 
a cosmological system, or at least to 
circumscribe definite attitude 
towards life; and art is inseparably 
bound up with the concept of form. 

The confusion arises from the fact 
that it is precisely in the fields of 
religion, philosophy and art that vague, 
whimsical, and incoherent personal- 
ities find themselves particularly at 
ease, while persons of more restricted 
and professionally more arid temper- 
ament are usually occupied with poli- 
tics, economics, and mathematics. 

So it would seem that those very 
regions of human culture which are 
most essential are governed by minds 
inappropriately equipped and at odds 
with the deepest principles of their 
calling. 

“So it would seem” I say—for this 
can be applied only to the mediocre, 
the average, the specialist. 

For the higher types of mankind, 
the “born” administrators of all those 


some 


provinces, are perfectly adapted to 
their functions. The distinguished 
politician (which is to say, the states- 
man), the real political economist 
(that is, the reformer), and the gen- 


uine mathematician (the thinker jp 
terms of space and time or whatever 
lies beyond) must all be looked upop 
as men of imagination, and even of 
phantasy. But the real priest (the 
helpmate), the real thinker (the Jp. 
gician), and the real artist (who see 
and constructs within a frame) will al] 
come nearest to their purposes by 
plying their trade as exactly, and a 
pedantically, as possible. Thus ye 
restore to both the words visionary and 
pedant an original meaning which js 
no longer generally current, and we 
avoid the overtones of derision usually 
imparted to them by the philistines, 


§30 
The Necessity for Blindness:—We 


escape from the bewildering multiplic. 
ity of specific phenomena into the 
deceptive regularity of scientific sys. 
tems, from the dark incomprehengi. 
bility of human destiny into the 
iridescent brightness of philosophic 
speculations, from the harassing riddles 
of infinity into the towering symbols 
of the divine in whose deep shadows 
the pain of doubt is assuaged by the 
humility of belief: and thus we con- 
stantly seek to turn away from the 
chaotic truth, which would be beyond 
our power to understand and to endure 
—and we take flight into the deceptive 
solace of a world which we arrange to 
suit ourselves. 


§31 


Language, the Dulled Tool:—The 
purgation of the mind by the, mind 
must begin with language. We might 
say that every word has blurred edges, 
which threaten to become still more 
blurred when we try to express some 
specific idea. So far as possible at least, 
these edges must be regulated. In read- 
ing works of philosophy, and of re- 
ligion especially (where the issues 
under discussion are intangible and, 
in a sense, beyond verification) we are 
astounded at what senseless, specious, 
ambiguous, sentimental, and_ pathetic 
things have been written. And we will 
repeatedly discover that we have been 
reading such sentences with a certain 
respect even when we were angry oF 
unsympathetic, as though the abstract 
per se were able to fill us with a 
kind of awe. 


§32 


Dilettantism in Philosophy :—The 
dilettante is by nature a person who, 
though lacking the necessary prepara 
tion, aptitude, or strength, will venture 
into the profoundest problems of 
science and the highest tasks of art. 
On this score the philosopher seems 
to be the dilettante par excellence. 
He is always busy with questions which 
are ultimate and supreme, and by theit 
nature unsolvable; he associates him- 
self with the infinite, the eternal, and 
thus with the divine itself; and he 
forgets that, before such efforts could 
have any significance or any hopes of 
success, various problems of narrower 
and more restricted scope, particularly 
in natural science and _ history, will 
have to be solved and settled. But 50 
long as mankind continues to aspIré, 

(Continued on page 138) 
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And why not Ascot...this year? 


...And what internationally minded American 
does not want to be there during Ascot Week? 


Royal Ascot...the greatest review of society... the 
smartest race meeting in the world...is there any 
reason in the world why you should miss it? 


It is not only the semi-state arrival of the Royal Party 
..-nor those luncheons in the club tents... the 
Marlborough and the Guards...nor the additional 
thrill provided by the arrival of the yellow brakes of 
the house of Lonsdale...the main reason for doing 
Ascot is that it is smart, smart, SMART ... and every- 
body who is anybody will be there... To sail via 
CUNARD is a foretaste of the Royal Enclosure. 


After the Oaks and the Ascot Gold Cup you 
ean drop into the Polo Finals at Ranelagh and 
Hurlingham and perhaps take a peep at the Aldershot 
Searchlight Tattoo...During the Season go to 
Claridge’s for the diners fleuris .. . 


The BERENGARIA sailing June 6th will land you in 
Southampton in time for Ascot Week...or the 
AQUITANIA sailing May 30th will usher you into the 
British Isles during the national madness of the Derby. 


Further information on Ascot Week can be had 
from our offices... or send for the CUNARD 
booklet which tells you what happens to a 
man who wears a Derby hat on June 19th. 


CUNARD 
LINE 
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See Your Local Agent 
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Anywhere your trip may take you 
a Mendel ‘dust - proof’ Wardrobe 
Trunk will give your clothes the 
protection they need. 


Contents are protected from soot 
and dust of travel and delivered at 
your journeys end ready to wear. 


Only a Mendel Trunk with the 
‘dust - proof’ construction can 
carry your clothes in spotless and 
unwrinkled condition. 


Mendel Wardrobe Suitcase 


A hand-carrying wardrobe trunk 
no larger than a suitcase—that 
is always right with you when 
you want it—large enough to 
contain an adequate assortment 
of wearables without crushing— 
carries man’s suits hanging full 
length—yet small enough toslip 
under Pullman seat—light 
enough to carry in the hand. 





See this marvel of compactness? 


THE MENDEL- DRUCKER COMPANY - CINCINNATI 


Made in Canada by 


THE L. McBRINE CO., Ltd., Kitchener 
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Music of the Spheres 


(Continued from page 


Théremin apparatus 


the least sensation of strain, for 


never conveys 
with 
it there is no struggle against ob- 
stinate physical material as the limits 
of the 

The music for the 
then, 


s¢ ale are reac hed. 
instrument, 
will be a 


than ours. 


new 


one surmises, more 


passionless music perhaps 


the music of pure and lovely line and 
the interweaving of such lines. That a 


change comes over the spirit of music 


when an instrument that has been the 
breath of its out of 


use may be seen from the history of 


very being 


coe 
foes 


opera. The male soprano voice was an 
instrument that has disappeared. Ow 
ancestors, we may be sure, did not 
rave about it as they did.—they pre- 
ferred it to the tenor—without good 
reason; the male soprano had some- 
thing of the timbre and the range and 


the flexibility of the female and the 
boy’s voice. combined with the 
volume of the 


composers 


sonor- 
ity and the man’s. The 
older thought in 
terms of this particular voice in their 


opera 


> 00) 


arias; and with the vanishing of that 
kind of there has vanished the 
corresponding way of musical think- 
may take it that with 
Théremin  or- 
disembodied 


voice 
ing. | fancy we 
the development of a 
chestra of pure, almost 
there would come 
Our delight 
I have 


tone a new style of 
in it would be the 


hinted, of the un- 


music. 
delight, as 


folding of shapes of pure and almost 
passionless beauty. We have already 
had such a music, on a small scale. 


in that of Palestrina. Here there is 
no room for the display of vocal vir- 


re bidden to think of the 


human beings 


tuosity; we a 
not 
impressing their own personalities on 
us but as strands in a shifting web of 
tone, the ultimate purpose of which 
is to stir in us a sense not of human 
passions but of almost disembodied 
thought. It has hitherto been impos- 
sible to transfer this kind of expres- 
sion to an ensemble of ‘instruments; 
even in the purest chamber music the 
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voices as those of 
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Tea for Two 
in a Sherry Tea Basket 


Unexpected delights lurk in 
its depths paper-t 
cookies, golden | marmal: 
petits fours, maraschino cl 
ries—even the square li 
teapot in which to brew the 
choice imported Sherry tea. 
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FURNISHERS g Tet ANS 5 (Continued from page 130) 
| «DECORATORS 2-@8. 
| To H. M. KING GEORGE V. % By Appointment changeful natures of the instruments effect was not the same, or anything 
and the personalities and passions of — like it. Part of the effect of the pas- 
the performers show through. But — sage resides precisely in its difficulty. 
| something like the Palestrina feeling which calls forth from the player a 
| and the Palestrina texture, on a much — certain tension of the mentality and a 
greater scale, would be possible with certain high-powered nervous force, 
|| | the disembodied tones of an orchestra) which in turn have their repercus- 
/ || f Théremin instruments. sions in the hearer. Abolish the diff 
| A few years ago Emmanuel Moor — culty and you abolish the very essence 
produced a piano with a double key- | of Chopin’s idea. The same law, we 
~ board, the upper one being tuned an = may be sure, will become operative 
| . octave higher than the lower. This if ever we try to use a Théremin or- 
We carry one of the largest Collec- device did away with a hundred difi- — chestra merely to play music that has 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture : : : ; . ai Se 2 
: uihe worlds, 25 yeqrst) experience culties in present piano technique: been conceived for our present’ in- 
e shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- tenths, for example, became as easy — struments. whose mental quality de- 
mens haves Geen supplied Ww ikeding as thirds. The learned professor who — pends so much on their physical be- 
American Museums. Washington , : ; ; oe x 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. ue hang sohtege say seiehagi in ing. Phe new _ hon a = be 
} Home of George Washington’s An- -ondon dashed off a famous lopmM a music conceived almost wholly In ore 
WW) cestors restored by us in 1920. passage in octaves with, so to speak. — terms of timbres that have no physical — _— T =e a 
— Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture designs. one finger, and asked us to observe — connotations—what I have called . 
how easy it now became to play diffe disembodied timbres. And a_ very N ah TEN BE mR ra Re 
: GILL & REIGATE, LTD. cult octave passages. the accom wonderful music it surely could 1NAT )_LLADEDRO 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, doing the doubling for us. But the be! CILOTUIIES 
&7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 
a 
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white or coloured shirt the necessary touch 
)f smartness to present day attire. Made of 
natural silk Barathea, without lining, they 
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The Incredible Royal Family 


(Continued from page 96) 


amusement at the general proceedings. 

Here the fourth act commences with 
the entrance of Mme. Lupescu, a beau- 
tiful red-haired and compliant Jewess 
with whom Carol launched into a liai- 
son which became notorious and was 
To make the 
disaster complete, the prince was in- 
which 


universally condemned. 


aeroplane deal 
brought the denunciation of the press 


volved in an 


upon his head while the Bratiano cabi- 
net did little in his defence! The 
Prince, furthermore, did not conceal 
his antipathy for this family of minis- 


ters. At a hint from the government, 
Mme. Lupescu hac departed from 
Roumania. The Prince. on his part, 


Was sent to represent the court at the 
funeral of Queen Alexandria of En- 
gland. Having fulfilled this dreary 
honorary duty, he could no longer re- 
sist the temptation to fly into the arms 
of his beloved. He wrote his 
parents a letter containing a kind of 
ultimatum, in which he demanded the 
reinstatement of those of his colleagues 
who had been made to suffer unjustly 
in the aeroplane matter, insisting that 
unless he received apologies from his 
enemies, the Bratianos, he would not 
return to Roumania. 


now 


This letter, which was exceptionally 
violent, death blow to King 
Ferdinand. The Queen again attempted 
to save her son. Within twenty-four 
hours a crown council had assembled 
and pronounced the forfeiture of the 
heir’s right to the throne. Carol was 
no longer a prince, a citizen, or even 
a father. As though excluded from a 
large circle, he was driven from the 
family of Hohenzollern; and he was 
given the bizarre name of Monsieur 
Caraiman, along with a very modest 
income. This lent his exile a touch of 


was a 


romance and melodrama. Suc! 
sive severity made him likeab 
bit absurd. 

Within less than a year, in July 192° 
King Ferdinand died, filled with ap. 
guish and regrets, and haunted by , 
\ letter 
from him to his Prime Minister Bra. 
tiano had expressed his hope that the 
Prince would be recalled. It is claimed 
that a photograph of this letter was 
obtained by Carol in 
another and is now in his possessio; 
But on his death-bed last November 
(because, as in the last act of Hamlet. 
all the Leroes of this story fall one 
after the other) Bratiano denied even 
the existence of such a letter. Never. 
theless it serves as an argument for 
the opposition party when. attacking 
the ministry of the second Bratiano, 
younger brother of the deceased. 

But as a matter of fact there is nm 
longer any Carlism in Roumania, where 
no one is seeking for political adven. 
ture and where a régime, whatever jt 
be, has more chance than anywhere 


EXCes. 
*, and a 


desire to see his son again. 


some Way or 


else of lasting forever, by reason of 
the Roumanian’s civic indifference. But 
the exiled Prince will always be able. 
in the hands of the opposition, to 
serve as a useful banderillo for irrita. 
ting the governmental bull: 

“Only this and nothing more.” 

Queen Marie saw Prince Carol but 
once again. This November 
1926, on her return from her triumph- 
ant and theatric voyage to the United 
States. As she was leaving a store in 
Paris on the Rue de la Paix, she 
brushed against a tall blond young 
man who had been waiting in the 
street for some time in order humbly 
to tender her The Queen 


was in 


fl ywers. 
recognized her son. 


A Parody Interview With His Honour 


(Continued from page 87) 


in all due gratitude for this life of 
AUBREY BEARDSLEY, it seems to me that 
his biographer has been slightly over- 
eager to accentuate the macabre aspect 
of the artist, and to that extent has 
nullified and intrinsic 
drama. On page one, for example, we 
are presented with an_ introductory 
picture of this grotesque figure trip- 


defeated any 


ping over the gravestones of a murky 
cemetery; and this cadaverous meta- 
phor the author then proceeds to em- 
bellish through the entire book, with 
such recurrent lugubrious phrases as: 


“But the Gods had willed it should 
not be ei 

“Vet the cruelty of Fate but more 
grimly pursued the stricken man 
with relentless step... 2 

“So ill-health like a sleuth-hound 
dogged the fearful man.” 

“The sands on the hour-glass of 
Pierrot were running low as 


In consequence, Mr. Macfall tiptoes 
through his biography with his finger 
so tight to his lips that it is a little 
dificult sometimes to make out what 
he is saying. It may be that the sight 
of Aubrey Beardsley instantly affected 
the spectator with this overwhelming 
impression of a young man drawn “by 


the clammy hand of the Reaper to the 
edge of the open grave” (sic); but the 
ominous note of warning, sounded too 
consistently, grows the least bit weari- 
some in endless repetition. Beardsley’s 
death, in fact, comes as a distinct anti- 
climax. I suspected it all along. 
(AuBrREY BearpsLey, by Haldane Mae: 
fall. Simon and Schuster. $6.00.) 


JAMES I 


With all the current machinery of 
books-of-the-month clubs and the spe- 
cial publicizing of notable and un- 
noticed books, Ercuep 1N MooNLicHt 
by James Stephens (Macmillan) makes 
its way into the world without crutches 
or patronage. And immediately ninety: 
five per cent of all fiction in any lam 
guage published during the perioa 
1927-1928 might just as well be raked 
into one large pyre and permitted the 
consolations of oblivion. For the first 
astounding quality in these stories by 
James Stephens to impress one is theit 
quality of finalty, that they summarize 
the last and most important word on 
the subject in hand. For all purposes 
Mr. Stephens may be thought of as on 
the peak of a mountain in the intellec- 
tual range. Most contemporary writers 


(Continued on 134) 
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ts share in the pleas- 


ures of Cowes, of Henley, 


| 





of Ascot—one must jour- ae 
ney to England. But to 


share in the pleasure of 
smoking the discriminat- 


| 


ing Britisher’s favorite | 
pipe tobacco—one need 
only call for CRAVEN 
MIXTURE, the tobacco 
which was the inspira’ 
tion of Barrie’s “My Lady 


Nicotine”. 




















CRAVEN MIXTURE 
—a truly fine imported 
tobacco, first blended at 
the command of the 
Third Earl of Craven in 
1867—can now be had 


HRIS-CRAFTING removes the utter boredom of 
at the better tobacconists 


summer home and resort life. Father will no 
longer spend week-ends in town. Daughter will no 
: | longer prefer to visit friends unless they are Chris- 

too. For a liberal sample | Craft owners. Son will no longer seek thrills else- 
| where, when he has such safe, clean ones at home. 


tin, send 10c in stamps to 
Carreras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Neither will mother be left stranded when father 
| drives the car to town. 


Ave., New York. | ; 
A Chris-Craft All-Mahogany Runabout is some- 
thing every member of the family can enjoy. It is 





in America and Canada, 





a source of both sport and transportation. Its cost, 
due to standardization and volume production, is 
now within every family’s means — $1995 to $9750. | 


May we Send You This Booklet? | 


It contains the complete Chris-Craft story, with 
pictures of the eleven 1928 models, specifications 
and prices. Write for a copy today. 


CHRIS SMITH & 
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| | BOAT COMPANY 
Special phe ap ary nee tanya H 324 Detroit Road ALGONAC, MICH. 
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Imported from London 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF ALL-MAHOGANY RUNABOUTS be 





” Ab Thee 
To-Be-Remembered 


Dinner 


Restful quietude 


snow-white 


damask . gleaming silver 
flowers of exquisite tints and odors 
. . . plump crimson apples 
baked ham, golden-brown, clove- 


studded, fresh from the oven! 

And such ham! No element of arti- 
ficiality deprives it of inherent de- 
liciousness. Just as in the days of long, 
long ago. 


Dec KER'S 


7own ZiusHam 


produced only from young porkers raised 
in America’s famous corn belt, cured in the 
slow, painstaking way so vitally essential in 
the development of full flavor-richness 

and then, not sparingly, but for days and 
days, given a finishing touch of lusciousness 
with real, green, hickory-wood smoking 


DECKER’S TOWN CLUB Ham posses- 
ses a refinement of natural flavor and juicy- 
ness that fairly smacks of the country—the 
true, old-fashioned ham flavor so enthusias- 
tically appreciated and so seldom encoun- 
tered. It is not a canned cooked ham. 


DECKER’S TOWN CLUB Hams are 
served by exclusive clubs, fine hotels, and 
on private cars. They are also available to 
you by ordering direct from us. They 
weigh between 14 and 16 pounds and are 
priced at 50c the pound, delivered. 

Many prefer to order two hams: one to 
slice and one to bake. If you are not entire- 
ly satisfied, your money will be returned. 


Decker’s 


7own Zius Bacon 


is cured and smoked in the slow, thor- 
ough manner that Nature herself employs 
in the enrichment of natural flavors—ten 
der, firm, remarkably delicious—tanged 
with the real relish of old-fashioned bacon 
by careful smoking with real, green, hick- 
ory-wood smoking. Supplied in a flitch, 
weighing about 514 pounds, and priced at 
60c the pound. 
You will enjoy it immensely.* 
Jacos E. Decker & Sons 
Creators of TOWN CLUB 
Ham and Bacon 
Mason City, 
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by the 
Drowning King 


LONDON 
OFFICE 





UR fine importations for spring include: Shirts, hand 
loomed and hand tailored in France. Neckwear, from Paul 
Olmer et Cie., Paris, and Vavasseur & Co., of London. 

Hosiery, in clocked lisle, created by Savoure, Paris. Silk hand- 
kerchiefs by Paul Olmer: fine initialled linen handkerchiefs with 
hand rolled edges from Delame Lelievre Fils, Paris. 

These, and a wide choice of other timely European selections are 
available at any of the Browning-King stores in principal cities. 
New York—1 East 45th St., at Fifth Ave. Chicago—Monroe & Wabash 
... and 30 other smart, convenient stores. 


VANITY FAIR 


A Parody Interview With His Honour 


»») 


(Continued from page 132) 


are to be found scattered on the slopes, 
their ap- 
James Ste- 


understanding and 


pointed fraction of 


saying 
what 

phens has said perfectly. Arrange these 
others, 


higher or lower, as you wish, 


it makes very little difference. Here is 
is admit- 
thinks 


is the greatest short- 


and that 
who still 


hyper-Hemingway : 
ted tearfully by one 
that 


story 


Hemingway 
America. 

And for the second quality. the title 
s supremely beautiful 
Most would have ar- 
ranged it in the broken lines of verse. 
Not Mr. Stephens. And he actually 


forces one to read passages of 


writer in 


story 


prose 


peetrv. writers 


static 


description by the very force and 


beauty of the language. 
T scattered and in- 
adequate appreciation of a book that 


well be called “great”. He has 


rhe above is a 


may 
taken the short story 
go. He has taken prose poetry as far 


as far as it can 


as it can go. He has taken this 
reader as high and dropped him as 
far as his blunted sensibilities will 
permit. [ do not remember a single 


contemporary book which, so simply, 
so finally, with such supreme under- 
i rendering, 


standing and so icy a 


achieves without pretensions the sig- 
nificance of the parable and the beau- 
ties of 
(ErcHep IN Moonwicnut, by 


Stephens. Macmillan.) 


poetry. 


James 


THAN HUME, SAID CYRIL 


Mr. Bronson has put on a pair of 
false whiskers and written a corking 
good novel: a swell job, and one that 
will bring you onto the edge of your 
chair with the thrilled discovery that 
here is a young man who writes sane 
and adult prose, lit with rich subdued 
colors and tuned to a pleasing and 
subjective rhythm, and who uses this 
prose to tell an honest and compelling 
story. And the book is so good, and so 
clearly Mr. Bronson’s own conception, 
that one grows a little impatient when 
his publishers insist on backing him 
up against Cyril Hume’s shoulders to 
measure and remeasure him again. For 
in Tir Orb Nick he has demonstrated 
himself a capable stylist who needs 
genuflect to no one; as a matter of 
fact (if 
parisons) I enjoyed «is book far more 
than anything I have ever read of Mr. 


candid there must be com- 


Hume's. For one thing. he has, what 
Hume lacks, a genius for sympathetic 
humour; it has made this present novel 
altogether successful. 


restrained and 


Tue Orp Nick goes on your month’s 
list of required reading. 
The theme of Thr OLp 
been tactfully hinted in’ the 
jacket-blurb: “Can a father prevent his 
own children from ruining their lives? 


Nick has 


tasty 


. . Throughout the passionate goal- 
seeking struggles of his three 
The Old Nick stands ... lovable and 
loving. He knows the true meaning of 
fatherhood!”; but beneath this subtle 
cover Mr. has worked a hu- 
moured characterization of the Old 
Nick. rich with such intimate moments 


sons, 


> 
Bronson 


as the scenes about the Dunes, or the 
disarming dinner at which the Commo- 
dore entertains his son’s mistress Maun. 
And in addition to being a vastly 
pleasing book, it also goes to show 
how excellently a young man can write 


about the older generation. The pity 


is that the converse is so seldom true, 
(THe Oxtp Nick, by F. W. 


Doubleday, Doran.) 


Bronson, 


IN LESS WORDS, ETC. 


Tue Great AMERICAN Banp-Wacoy, 
ry Charles Merz (John Day). Simply 
a devastating portrait of the 
reported with 
malice. accurate. 
merciless, 


grand: 
American 
irony but 


panorama, 
without 
sardonic, 
than a 


inclusive, more 
\lenckens 
and Lewises. It is set down in laughter, 
but its effect laughed 
away; it is so readable and so alive 
aside til] 
you have finished, and by that time 
been inoculated 
against the germ of Patriotism for the 
rest of your life. If any American can 
read this book (and it 
duty of every 


devastating dozen 


cannot be 
that you will not lay it 


you will have 


is the sober 
American to see that 
every other American does) and then 
say “My country, right or wrong!”, he 
should be the Mavor of Chicago. 


BELL OF Ara. 
Bell. (Boni & 


Chis is an opportunity to 


LETTERS OF GERTRUDI 
BIA, edited by 
Liveright). 


Lady 


whoop. For I have just delved into 
the collected correspondence of this 
Arabia”; and 
I have enjoyed it to the hilt. It ranks 
Revolt in the Desert in 
the letters of this 


strange figure in modern history con- 


“Uncrowned Queen of 
almost with 
interest; indeed, 
tain the very essence of adventure and 
an amazing revelation of her activities 
in Syria and Arabia that will hold 
your interest more closely than a dozen 
popular And the 
like true have presented 
it handsomely. 


novels, publishers 


gentlemen 


EpeN, by Murray Sheehan. (F. P. Dut- 
ton). Here comes another novel to join 
Mr. Erskine and Mr. Cabell in their 
modern improvements on Genesis; and 
although it is readable than 
either of its 
are still heavy that the original Bible 
will outlast them all. 


more 
predecessors, the bets 
Version 


(Boni 


is over- 


My Lire, by Isadora Duncan. 
& Liveright). It 


sentimental, it is 


is crude, it 
lacking in 


tive and sometimes taste; and yet it 


perspec- 


stands as the most tragic biography 
of the gripping. 


an ironic monument to an artist who 


year, sincere and 


will never be quite understood. 


Lesprnasse, by Marquis de 
And now will 


this back 


into French again, where it belongs? 


JULIE DE 
Segur. (FE. P. Dutton). 
translate 


someone please 


American Detective Stories and 
AMERICAN MYSTERY edited 
by the tireless Carolyn Wells. (Oxford 
University Press: New York). Enough 
genuine thrillers, from Poe to Dreiser, 
glutton for creeps: a 
device for re- 


over any 


STORIES, 


to satisfy any 
pocket-sized scientific 
ducing a railroad journey 
given distance to practically no time 


at all. 


A Son oF Inpta Answers, by Dhan 

Gopal Mukerji. (£. P. Dutton). A 

tolerant, dignified and altogether con- 
(Continued on page 138) 
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Lilac keeps your skin clear! 


Unseen Nieks 


can raise hob 
with your skin 


They won’t ruin your skin, of 
course—those unseen nicks the 
razor always leaves in the face 
after shaving. But they do give 
germs a chance to start embarrass- 
ing trouble-spots — little  infec- 
tions that feel as big as a house— 
and look unpleasant. 

Now they need never happen! 

Try this simple way of protect- 
ing your face—cleanse it all over, 
after each shave, with Pinaud’s 
Lilac. 

Lilac is the purest and finest 
skin antiseptic known. It’s tonic, 
too! Gives your skin the ruddy 
glow of a good, brisk walk. 

And the same wonderful ingre- 
dients, newly processed, make 
Lilac blander than before—give it 
a new, soothing after-effect—an 
even more delicate fragrance. 

Try Pinaud’s Lilac today! At 
all drug and department stores. 
(Signature of Ed. Pinaud in red 
on the bottle.) Pinaud, sd 
Paris, New York. 





PINAUD’S 


LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 


Copr., 1928, Pinaud, tne 
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business 
turns its attention 
to clothes 


IN TOWN and for business, 
younger men everywhere have 
set a new style trend in men’s 


clothes. Starched collars—and 


French cuffs — have brought 
with them a touch of for- 


mality, a welcome crispness 
and freshness. 

French cuffs call for Kum-a- 
parts as the smartest, easiest- 
to-use cuff buttons that have 
ever been invented. Kum-a- 
parts hold even the softest 
cuffs firmly and trimly in 
Snip, and they’re 
they’re 


place. 
fastened! Snap, and 


unfastened! 


Kum-a-parts are beautifully 
designed. Made of fine mate- 
rials. Guaranteed for a life- 
time. Priced reasonably—up 
to $25. Your jeweler or men’s 
shop carries a complete assort- 
ment. Stop by and look at it 
today! The Baer & Wilde 


Company, Attleboro, Mass. 





Kum-a-part 


Cuff Buttons 








Slip-in-studs, another Kum-a- 
part product, have a patented 
convenient feature that makes 
putting on a dress shirt almost 


a pleasure. 
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Coat must meet these 
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Eo exacting requirements. 

be 

[ STYLE; but style of 

C fabric as well as of model. - 

L- COMFORT,;; but comfort without 
he the burden of surplus weight. +» - 
! SERVICE; but the service that 
4 


does not sacrifice style of comfort. 
John Shannon’s English Coats meet 
these requirements — they are 
“Incontestably Correct.” 
Junior sizes too —just like Dad’s. 


For name of nearest dealer and 
illustrated booklet please write 


MAGNUS IMPORTS, Ltp. 


Sole Selling Agents 
208 Fifth Avenue ("%'@e"') New York City 


nly 


-™ 


_ JOHN SHANNON'S 
~ ENGLISH COATS 


PAPER AEALAALAOARSAALSAA HOGA ODAMALOHAOEOMA HAA MEDoHAM HE MMOMAHAAE 





VANITY FAIR 


Two Meetings 


(Continued from page 54) 


been hoaxed; someone had played a 
trick on him; he was enraged. How 
could this woman appear and vanish 
so suddenly? What would he not give 
to find her again? In the end he might 
doubted whether it has 
really happened, if he did not possess 
in the depths of his mind a certainty 
which nothing could destroy, a cer- 
tainty which permitted him to look 
at women with a little more assur- 
ance now, and had even netted him 
some quite flattering successes in the 
course of the summer. But all the 
same, no woman could compare with 


even have 


this first unknown one. 


He was away for one month during 
the summer. When he returned, he 
learned that the tenant on the third 
floor had moved. Thus, nothing re- 
mained of this disquieting adventure; 
nothing but the bare walls. 

In the autumn, a dinner at a South 
American legation. A card handed 
him by a valet read: “M. H. J. Miller 
will please take Mme. Santa Rosa into 
dinner.” Was M. Santa Rosa married 
now! But there was more than one 
Santa Rosa in Paris! Nevertheless, 
this name was enough to unnerve our 
young man. He asked to be presented 
to the lady who was to be his com- 
panion at table. 

“A charming woman,” said the host. 
“We have been too kind to you, my 
dear fellow. Married scarcely two 
months. My colleague is a happy man. 
His wife is a Russian.” 

H. J. Miller did not have time to 
utter an “Oh!” He found himself 
confronting the woman. ... It was 
she! He blushed to the roots of his 
hair. 

While he stood there nonplussed and 
speechless, nothing could surpass the 
ease with which Mme. Santa Rosa 
held out her hand to him and said in 


Dressing the 


the melodious voice which he had no 
yet forgotten: “I have met M. Miller” 

At table she was perfectly natural, 
he very embarrassed. He hardly dared 
look at her. But she talked and smiled, 
Clearly she seemed to -emember noth. 
ing, and he everything. After severaj 
glasses of champagne, he finally mys. 
tered the courage to ask: 

“You no longer live on the Boule. 
vard Emile Augier?” 

“No,” she said, “that was the bache. 
lor apart.nent of my husband.” 

And she added carelessly: 

“Whenever he was travelling he 
would leave me the key.” 

By now he was on fire. But under 
the weight of his embarrassment, H. J, 
Miller could think of nothing less 
banal to say than “Is that so?” 

She looked at him. After all he was 
quite likeable—this tall boy who was 
so young and clumsy. In his eyes she 
read a question which he would never 
in his life have dared to speak aloud, 
She felt sorry for him. “It is a hard 
thing to understand, mon cher, and | 
myself find it a little difficult. You 
were not entirely a stranger to me. | 
saw you once or twiee when coming 
to visit Santa Rosa. And you are so 
tall! How could I fail to notice you? 
... Then one day,—the day we met, 
in fact—I had to avenge myself. He 
had left for a trip, and I had learned 
that he was not alone. I was resolved 
to retaliate, I saw you in the tram, | 
realized that you were the very person. 

. Since then I have laughed, mon 
cher, at the thought of it. A revenge 
for me, an education for you. ...” 

H. J. Miller had the good sense not 
to object. He smiled; and as he had 
such splendid teeth, this smile better 
served his cause than the most well- 
thought out reply could possibly have 
done. 


Part for Golf 


(Continued from page 91) 


With a cuban leather heel, the gillie 
is perfect with spectator costumes, 
but, if the wearer craves real novelty, 
she might consider a shoe, also from 
the same shop, in bright red or blue 
leather. Such a shoe, of course, could 
not possibly be worn for play, but the 
spectator who wishes a coloured shoe 
yet has failed to find one she considers 
smart, may be glad to discover that 
England has once more turned up 
trumps by providing her with one that 
doesn’t look out of place in the coun- 
try despite the gayety of its leather, 
because of its tailored lines and low 
broad heel. 

In the matter of stockings, the mode 
has proved stationary. Silk stockings, 
such as one with morning 
tweeds in town, are still out of the 
question. The only silk stockings that 
are good on the golf links are those 
heavy narrow-ribbed ones very like 
what little boys wear much against 
their will to dancing class, and these 
are superlatively chic. Equally good 
alternative found 
among the stockings in light weight 
silk and wool, all or French 
lisle with a simple dropstitch clock. 

From Palm Beach comes the infor- 
mation that no sports costume is to 


wears 


choices may be 


wool 


be considered complete without a 
cardigan of some kind, discarded for 
the game, to be sure, but very con 
venient both before and after playing. 
A cardigan in unlined tweed, for 
example, turns a separate skirt into 
the foundation of a real suit. A cardi- 
gan in jersey, striped or in a plain, 
bright color, a cardigan in kasha 
planned to be worn with a jersey of 
a kasha skirt, a crepella cardigan com- 
bined with a skirt of itself or one in 
crépe de Chine—all these fascinating 
possibilities present themselves to the 
woman in search of a bit of extra 
warmth that will be at the same time 
chic and workmanlike. Equally smart 
is the new knitted coat sweater from 
Schiaparelli who has recently moved 
from the comparative seclusion of the 
Left Bank to a shop on the rue de la 
Paix where she will continue to make 
her little modernistic pull-ons as well 
as the tailored cardigans with their 
buttons and _ pockets. 

Scarfs, of course, are seen every: 
where. The best of them are in crepe 
de Chine with contrasting borders and 
initials, or striped surah, or else they 
confess frankly that they're merely 
men’s handkerchiefs drafted for a more 


exciting career. 
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Have you played 


“HORSES”? 


Four slick ponies. Hard, 
fast track. Make-up boards, 
bookie, chips an’ every- 
thing, in the game that fits 
your bridge table and so- 
phisticated guests. 

“Horses” is so exciting it 
will make the most sluggish 
blood gallop! Any number 
can play—the more the 
merrier. Do YOU know 
your “HORSES”? 

If you can’t get “Horses” 

at your dealer — send us 

$5.00. We'll ship it post- 
haste post-paid. 

MODERN MAKERS, INC. 
11 Hopper St., Utica, N.Y. 
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Most Styles $] Q) 
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FLORSHEIM SHOES 


When you have your first pair of FLoRSHEIMS on you 


will know what you have previously missed in per- 


sonal comfort and appearance. Wearing FLORSHEIM 


SHOES is one of the real enjoyments of life. 


THE STRIDE— Style M 


THe FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY: 


279 — TAN OR BLACK 


Manufacturers > CHICAGO 
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Old Briar 


“THE BEST PIPE SMOKE EVER MADE” 


Make a date with 
Old Briar Tobacco 


fill in the coupon below 





Every day, from every- 
where, men are sending us 
the message that Old Briar 
Tobacco is bringing to 
them all of the genuine 
pleasure, comfort and con- 
tentment of pipe smoking. 


Let your own test con- 











firm this. Light up your 
pipe filled with Old Briar 


Tobacco. Enjoy its solace 





VOGLE’S 





BOOK of ETIQUETTE 








The reasons for 
good manners, and 
the rules and cus- 
toms which families 


and 


traditions observe 


of breeding 


today in social inter- 


course, 530 pp. $4. 
DP 


Order from 
VOGUE 


Greenwich, Connecticut 





VOGUE'S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 
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Your Physician would 


tell you this. . . 


ULTRAVIOLET 
is the vital, health- 
giving element of 
light. Without it no 
living thing can ex- 
ist in health. Chil- 
dren deprived of 
Ultraviolet develop 
rickets. Ultraviolet- 
starved adults be- 
come pale, anaemic, 
low in vitality and 
subject to disease. An 
adequate supply of 
Ultraviolet from sun- 
light is difficult to obtain in 
northern latitudes . . . and is 
denied the indoor worker. 
This lack can be supplied 






a ‘ 
we . 


home ... by an Alpine Sun 
Lamp. Under proper medical 
direction it aids the mainte- 
nance of bodily vigor, the 
guarding of robust health. 


Ask your physician what Ultraviolet has to 


scientifically . . . right in the 
offer you... 

“Ultraviolet _ 

for weia 

Health” 4 
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send in the coupon for booklet 


HANOVIA CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
Dept. T, Newark, N. J. 


Please let me have the facts about Ultraviolet in your 


My Physician's name: 


and the cheer of its slow 
burning flavory leaf. 
Smoke it awhile. Then 
notice how cool and how 
extra smooth Old Briar 
Tobacco is. 


Only the highest quality 
tobaccos, entrusted to ex- 
perts with years of scienti- 
fic knowledge in the art of 
mellowing and blending, 
could produce Old Briar 
Tobacco. And quantity 
production makes it pos- 
sible at such a sensible 
price. 

Of All the Pleasures Man Enjoys 
Pipe Smoking Costs the Least 


In sizes at 25c, 50c, $1 and $2 


United States Tobacco Company, Richmond, Va. 


S - l O To make you 
ypecta er acquainted with 

all of the genu- 
ine pleasure of pipe smoking, we will send you 
on receipt of this coupon a generous package of 
Old Briar Tobacco. Send 1O0c—coin or 
stamps — for postage and mailing expense. 


Tear out and Mail this coupon with 
10c, coin or stamps—to 
TITII TIT T TT) 











United States Tobacco Co. 
Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


Print Name 
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You can keep healthy, thick hair! 


Sturdy, thick- 
eTOWIng hair 


yours, with this daily care 


**Young-looking !”’— so often a 
man’s age is guessed by a glance 
at his hair! 

You can keep your hair thick, 
vigorous, young — check thinning 
or falling hair—with this simple 
daily treatment: 


EVERY MORNING wet your hair 
and scalp thoroughly with Pi- 
naud’s Eau de Quinine. Then 
with your fingers pressed down 
firmly, move the scalp vigorously 
in every direction, working the 
tonic into every inch of the scalp. 
Move the scalp, not the fingers! 
Brush the hair while still moist. 
It will lie smoothly just the way 
you want it. 


A tingling glow of nourishing 
scalp circulation follows this Pi- 
naud treatment! Quickly, within 
a few days, dandruff disappears. 

Dandruff-free—richly nour- 
ished —your hair gains and keeps 
the sturdy thickness of youth. 
Give it Pi- 


Save your hair. 
naud’s every day! 

You can buy Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine at any drug or depart- 
mentstore. Look forthe signature 
of Ed. Pinaud in red on the 


bottle. Pinaud, Paris. New York. 


PINAUD’S 


Eau de 


Quinine 
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A Parody Interview With His Honour| 
~ 1 

(Continued from page 134) 

Faust (E. P. Dutton) are the latest 
issues of the Broadway Translations. 
The former is merely a collection of | 
medieval Italian Pullman-smoker stor- | 


vincing reply, by an Indian scholar 
and gentleman, to a last year’s best- 
seller which constituted an 


upon fair-play and taste. We only hope 


outrage 


that half the sensation-mongers who ies, most of them rather pointless 
erubbed so lustily in the rich gar- and confirming the suspicion that 
bage of “Mother India” will have the Dante’s fame does not rest on his 


having been the foremost lobby-wit 
of his time. But it is most agreeable 
to have the latter in this cheap (but | 
need it necessarily be shabby?) form. 


decency to read this honest rebuttal. 


Historic Houses or Earty AMERICA, 
by Elsie Lathrop. (McBride. $10.00.) 


Sketches and anecdotes of early archi- 


tectural Americana, well-selected, Wyytersmoox, by Hugh Walpole. 
briefly written and interestingly illus- (Doybleday, Doran.) A not too in- 


trated, with a geographical index for 
those who have an interest in old 
houses, an automobile, and a lot of 
spare time. 


volved algebraic problem in sacrifices, 
moral choices, etc., in 
the families-by-marriage of two sisters | 
in British high life, suggesting that 
the unpardonable sin in moral England 
is to love one’s husband. The crises, | 
however, still bring out the best in the 


renunciations, 


TinKER’s Leave, by Maurice Baring. 
(Doubleday, Doran.) A wise and curi- 
ous and worldly novelist introduces 
true aristocrats, and the true aristocrats 


still seem to occasion the worst writing. 


his young English hero into a world 
of pleasantly mad Russians and the 


extravaganza of the Russo-Japanese In brief, if we have not yet made our- 
war as a pretext for his own contem- — selves clear, this is the buncombe. 
plations, meditations and anecdotes. = y 

THE Doctor Looks at Love Anp 


A charming and leisurely and often 


“Se Ee hy Lire, by Dr. Joseph Collins. (Double- 


day. Doran.) Isn't it just about time that 
the Doctor took a good look at himself? 


DisraEtt. by André Maurois. (Ap- 
pleton.) Dorothy Parker has come out | 
flat against superlatives, just when we | 
were about to call her the swellest | 
, critic in the world. But at least we can 
Luck anp OrHer Stories, by Mary offer her our heart and hand, sight 
Arden. (John Day.) A new and most unseen, for having said that, in Ariel, | 
important talent presented in a col- yy 


A Presivent Is Born, by Fannie Hurst. 
(Harpers.) One of the “fine- 
writers” now practising succeeds this 
time in a miracle of restraint (for her) 
and produces a fairly credible and thor- 
oughly native story of the New America. 


worst 


oe ck : is Maurois went “distressingly E. 

Rare * 7" _— sso ae a Barrington . . . a Chambermaid’s Day- 

| broken and sometimes difficult style,  qream of a biography”. When Mrs. 
intensely selective, enormously sug- Parker agrees with our own _ ideas 

é ag as 


gestive. > SaVsS >] fewe , Ss ‘ 
| gestive, she says more in fewer words about M. Maurois as accurately as 


that, and then calls his new Disraeli 
“a little pompous, a little dull, effec- 
tively deadening”, our opinion of it 
is formed instantly. We don’t even 


the book. 


| than most of her contemporaries. Her 

superb use of conversation and her 
| understanding of middle-age are espe- 
cially to be underscored. 


THE Facetiak oF Poccro and Goethe’s have to review 


A Novelist’s Laboratory 
(Continued from page 128) 


that will never be the case. As a con- 
the for what is 
properly called philosophy will always 
be lacking; and every philosopher who 
does not live contemporaneously with 
infinity and eternity, was born too soon 
for his profession. 


and you have confidence in your power 
to begin a new life? Today is the 
present—and_ you yourself 
looking forwards and backwards from 
a fixed point? What would you think 
of a swimmer who was making his way 
through a rapid stream and at each 
stroke that he had 


sequence, premises 


suppose 


imagined 


$33 suc- 
The Eternal Evasion:—Symbols, ab- ceeded in dividing it into three parts? 
stractions, yes even plurals—these are $36 


A Coincidence:—It is a pity that 
most rationalists have so little intellect 
and most mystics are almost devoid of 
imagination. Otherwise each could 
34 understand the other splendidly, and 


all so many attempts to flee from the 
agitating and bewildering reality of 
things into speculation, metaphysics, 
or God. 


wn 


' : ih be £3 : perhaps they would often observe 
A Technique of Thinking:—The ° a tain 
: F y that they held the same opinion 
foundation on which we base our | : ; , ; 
Pen ssi and were merely using a different 
system of thinking may be fiction, or 1 ; : 
; s z anguage to express it. 
at least need not be laid out in accord oni 
with any principles of mental archi- Parabl WI nid 
setae: ar ta aensael we eoguine euch arable:—When you come before 


the altar of truth, you will find many 


a basis only when beginning our work. : 
on their knees there. On the way, how- 


What is needed is that the structure 


E . ver, i alwa ave ralke 
which we attempt to erect on the foun- pt r, you will alw ys have walked 
: nahi ee ar alone. 
dation of our aprioristic convictions = oh > , TL: . : 
Editor’s Note:—This article is the 


should contain power and law enough 


to preserve its own identity and to first of a series by Arthur Schnitzler 


to be published in Vanity Fair. Each 
of these compilations of reflections by | 
the great Viennese novelist and play- | 
wright, concerns itself with one general | 
field of thought—in this instance, with | 
religion and philosophy. | 


aspire towards higher reaches. 
$35 
The Vanity of Ego:—Yesterday was 
the past—and you assumed the right 
to forget? To-morrow is the future— 


VANITY FAIR 











‘© Radzimer Crepes 


—one of the finest Silks ever produced on 
the looms of Europe. Printed in neat figures 
and colorings. Harid tailored and silk lined. 


Orlano Cravats are created for the relatively 
few men who have an appreciation for propet 
color values. 


At the Better Shops Look for the Orlano label 


ORLAN 


AO US MAT. OFF 


.HAND-MADE CRAVATS 
Made by the makers of Orlano Mufflers 
GUEST NECKWEAR CO., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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ACROSS THE FE 


WHEN forest fires or tornadoes strew the 
paths of civilization with wreckage and suffer- 
ing... when levees melt away before uncon- 
trollable floods, and entire countrysides are 
inundated when blizzards smother city 
and country under paralyzing burdens of 
snow and sleet, where does man look first for 
help from his fellow man? 

Upward! For across the fenceless sky first 
aid will come! 

Florida, storm-swept . . . Yokohama 
and Tokyo, shattered by earthquake and 
blasted with flame 
Valley, sunk in its floods 


the Mississippi 
. and New Eng- 
land, ravaged with sleet storms and turbulent 
waters all turned to the sky to re-estab- 
lish communication with the outer world. 

Everywhere above the earth, it seems, 
planes are flying on errands of mercy, draw- 
ing mankind closer together in bonds of sym- 
pathy and understanding. Not only in the 
service of stricken communities, but in the ser- 
vice of individuals who otherwise would be 
beyond the help of man. 

For among the small items of the daily 
news we read of a child born three thousand 


FORD 


feet above the dim coast of the Carolinas, as 
its mother is being carried to a mainland hos- 
pital of a surgeon dropping from the 
sky through the rack and darkness of a north 
Pacific gale to save a wounded woman in 


Alaska 


a jungle village to the safety of Ancon Hos- 


of a plane lifting a baby from 


pital in Panama, 250 miles away .. . of 
first-aid experts flying with their equipment 
from Washington to rescue entombed miners 
in Alabama... . 

So soon has this astounding miracle of 
man’s conquest of the sky become an accepted 
fact of every-day life! 

What may we expect next? Isn’t it reason- 
able to expect that just as this federation of 
political states has been bound together by 
steel rails and surfaced highways, so the na- 
tions of the world will be brought into closer 
harmony when the skyways make possible 
smooth, safe transport from capital to capital 

from the universities of one nation to 
the universities of another from the in- 
dustrial centers of one country to the markets 
of a neighbor? 


There is nothing visionary in this when 


ELESS SKY 


considered against a background of achieve- 
ment. Lindbergh’s flight from Washington to 
the City of Mexico awoke all Central America 
to a new sense of nearness... to a friendlie: 
understanding of neighbors . and to a 
immediate popular demand for regular air 
lines connecting country with country. 

The Ford Motor Company has sound in- 
dustrial and commercial reasons for believing 
in a great epoch of air transport now being 
born. We measure our own achievement in 
terms of well over a million miles of useful 
commercial flying, and the safe transport of 
more than five million pounds of freight. And 
we are planning, building and operating our 
planes on the most advanced principles of 
safety, speed and economy of operation. 

The great Ford Airport at Dearborn is 
the scene of continual and increasing activity. 
research 


Passenger station shops . 


laboratories are pulsating gages of the prog- 
ress being made. It is the Ford policy to plan 
in advance for great expansion. 

Who has not thrilled with thoughts of the 
golden pathways that lead across the fence- 
less sky? 


MOTOR COMPANY 
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Fisuer’s remarkable ability to build great value 
into a motor car body enables General Motors to 
accomplish results which no other manufacturer 
has yet been able to equal. For its lowest priced 
car as for its highest priced car, and for all 
its cars within that range, General Motors 
uses the same superior type of body construc- 
tion. That construction characterizes all fine 
American cars without a single exception. The 
Fisher type of construction is found in all Gen- 
eral Motors cars because General Motors insists 
that quality and value must prevail over price 


THE CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN. 
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